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EXPLORATION  AS  VERIFYING  REVELATION. 
HE  Bible  is  not  a revelation  of  abstract  truth  ; it  is  mainly 


a record  of  God’s  dealings  with,  and  instructions  to,  his 
people.  In  it  we  have  a history,  sometimes  of  individuals, 
sometimes  of  families,  sometimes  of  tribes  and  nations  ; and  we 
observe  that  in  instructing  and  guiding  them  God  did  not,  as  a 
rule,  remove  them  from  their  ordinary  homes  and  spheres  of 
duty.  When  he  did  remove  them,  it  was  because  of  some  press- 
ing necessity,  and  because,  humanly  speaking,  their  moral  train- 
ing and  influence  on  the  world  for  good  required  it.  Usually 
he  dealt  with  men  as  they  lived  ; and  he  was  pleased  to  adapt 
his  government  and  his  instructions,  whether  providential  or 
supernatural,  to  the  circumstances  in  which  they  were  placed  for 
the  time  being. 

Another  marked  characteristic  of  the  Bible  is  the  minute- 
ness of  its  ethnographical  and  geographical  details,  and  the 
clearness  of  its  historic  statements.  The  division  of  the  origi- 
nal human  family  into  nations  and  tribes  ; the  countries  they 
colonized  ; their  subsequent  migrations  ; the  cities  they  built, 
and  the  empires  they  founded,  are  given  in  the  book  of 
Genesis  with  a circumstantiality  which,  considering  the  remote 
age  of  the  document,  is  altogether  unparalleled.  That  book,  in 
fact,  especially  the  tenth  chapter,  forms  the  basis  of  the  science 
of  ethnology  ; and  the  most  recent  and  exhaustive  researches  in 
the  languages,  the  monuments,  and  the  records  of  antiquity, 
tend  to  establish  its  accuracy. 

Then,  again,  we  have  in  the  concluding  chapters  of  Genesis, 
and  in  the  beginning  of  Exodus,  some  very  graphic  sketches  of 
nomad  life  in  Canaan  and  settled  life  in  Egypt  ; we  have  in  the 
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remaining  books  of  the  Pentateuch  topographical  notes  on  the 
peninsula  of  Sinai,  Edom,  Moab,  Ammon,  and  the  old  king- 
doms of  Sihon  and  Og  east  of  the  Jordan.  The  book  of  Joshua 
is  the  Domesday  Book  of  Palestine,  not  only  describing,  with 
the  fulness  of  a government  survey,  the  various  tribal  bounda- 
ries throughout  the  land,  but  containing  long  lists  of  the  towns 
and  villages  allotted  to  each  tribe,  in  the  order,  as  recent  re- 
search has  shown,  of  their  geographical  position.  In  the  records 
of  Kings  and  Chronicles,  and  the  parallel  fragments  of  history 
in  the  writings  of  the  several  prophets,  we  are  brought  into  con- 
tact with  other  ancient  nations  and  peoples — the  Benekedem, 
the  Arameans  (Syrians)  of  Damascus,  the  Assyrians,  the  Baby- 
lonians, the  Chaldeans,  the  Medes,  the  Persians  ; and  we  have 
some  vivid  pictures  of  the  power  and  conquests  of  their  mon- 
archs,  and  of  the  splendors  of  their  courts.  The  book  of  Daniel 
is  a life-sketch  of  the  dazzling  but  transient  glories  of  Babylon  ; 
while  Esther  is  an  invaluable  monograph  on  the  Persian  court  of 
Susa.  In  the  Gospels,  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  and  some  of 
St.  Paul’s  Epistles,  we  observe  the  same  geographical  precision 
and  strong  local  coloring.  One  can  follow  to  this  day,  as  the 
writer  has  done,  the  footsteps  of  Jesus  over  the  mountains  of 
Judah,  along  the  banks  of  the  Jordan,  by  the  silent  shores  of  the 
Sea  of  Galilee,  marking,  as  he  proceeds,  those  characteristics  of 
each  district,  and  of  each  class  among  the  people,  which  sug- 
gested his  beautiful  parables  and  gave  point  to  his  illustrations 
and  discourses.  One  can  also  follow  the  track  of  the  great 
apostle  of  the  Gentiles  from  country  to  country,  and  from  city 
to  city,  by  land  and  by  sea,  and  observe  at  every  stage  of  his 
journey  the  clear  topographical  details  and  the  thoughtful  and 
profound  delineations  of  national  character  which  leave  on  the 
Acts  of  the  Apostles  and  the  Epistles  the  indelible  stamp  of 
authenticity  and  genuineness. 

Hence,  in  considering  the  evidences  of  the  divine  authority 
of  the  Bible,  we  ought  never  to  forget  that  its  fundamental 
doctrines  are  all,  more  or  less,  connected  with  and  woven  into 
the  facts  of  history,  and,  in  many  instances,  in  such  a way  as 
that  the  proof  of  the  reality  of  the  facts  recorded  involves  the 
truth  of  the  doctrine.  Nearly  every  great  doctrine  has  been 
either  developed  in  or  illustrated  by  some  historic  event,  upon 
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which  we  can  as  fully  and  as  safely  exercise  the  powers  of  our 
mind  in  eliciting  and  testing  truth,  as  we  can  upon  the  facts  of 
science.  The  Bible,  as  a revelation  of  dogma,  has  in  this  way 
been  subjected  to  the  scrutiny  of  historical  criticism.  It  has 
been  subjected  to  it  in  every  age  since  the  completion  of  the 
canon,  but  more  especially  within  the  past  half-century,  and 
though  assailed  with  every  weapon  which  ingenuity  could  invent 
or  an  exhaustive  scholarship  rake  up,  it  has  uniformly  come 
forth,  in  the  judgment  of  impartial  men,  triumphant. 

Then,  again,  the  Bible  contains  a series  of  prophecies,  clear, 
detailed,  in  many  cases  most  startling  in  their  nature,  and  in 
some  cases  altogether  improbable — many  would  say  incredible. 
The  future  history  and  final  doom  of  nations,  countries,  and 
cities  are  portrayed  with  singular  clearness.  No  amount  of 
political  sagacity  could  have  foreseen  what  is  predicted  ; no 
depth  of  philosophical  speculation  could  have  divined  it  ; no 
breadth  of  research  could  have  discovered  it  ; and  yet  time  has 
converted  all  those  strange  and  varied  and  astounding  prophe- 
cies of  Jewish  seers  into  facts  which  historians  have  recorded 
and  travellers  have  witnessed. 

In  Scripture,  faith  is  enjoined  as  the  great  requisite — the  first 
duty  of  man.  “ Without  faith  it  is  impossible  to  please  God.” 
But  it  is  not  a credulous  or  blind  faith.  Faith  is  the  fruit  of 
knowledge,  not  the  offspring  of  ignorant  credulity.  The  doc- 
trines of  Scripture  which,  in  one  sense,  constitute  the  objects  of 
our  faith,  are  developed  through  the  medium  of  facts  which 
are  exhibited  openly  before  the  eyes  of  men,  coming  within  the 
range  of  observation  and  reason,  and  thus  challenging  investi- 
gation according  to  the  principles  of  pure  science.  Faith  and 
reason  go  hand  in  hand,  because  reason  judges  of  the  evidence 
on  which  faith  rests.  Every  attempt  made  to  undermine  the 
basis  of  faith  in  the  progressive  development  of  all  the  forms 
and  phases  of  human  error,  it  is  within  the  province  and  power 
of  reason  to  meet  and  counteract. 

Now,  scepticism  is  progressive.  In  each  succeeding  age  it 
assumes  a new  form  ; but  it  so  happens  that  the  evidence  of  the 
facts  on  which  faith  rests  is  also  progressive,  and  keeps  pace,  as 
it  were,  with  the  advance  of  scepticism.  It  would  almost  seem 
as  if  it  had  been  so  ordered  in  the  councils  of  the  Eternal,  that 
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the  new  discoveries  made  in  the  fields  of  biblical  research  should 
be  exactly  suited  to  meet  and  counteract  the  new  errors  and 
objections  of  each  successive  age. 

The  main  object  of  this  article  is  to  give  a condensed  summary 
of  the  leading  results  of  the  explorations  and  discoveries  made 
in  Bible  lands  during  recent  years,  and  to  show  how  they  are 
calculated  to  illustrate  Bible  history,  and  thus  confirm  our  faith 
in  divine  revelation. 

DISCOVERIES  AT  NINEVEH. 

The  story  of  Layard’s  wonderful  discoveries  at  Nineveh 
thirty  years  ago  took  the  world  by  surprise.  It  brought  us  face 
to  face,  as  it  were,  with  those  monarchs  whose  conquests  and 
cruelties,  as  narrated  by  the  writers  of  the  Old  Testament,  ap- 
peared to  many  to  be  in  a large  measure  fabulous.  On  the 
Assyrian  monuments  one  now  sees  depicted  some  of  the  very 
scenes  mentioned  in  Scripture  ; while  on  the  voluminous  in- 
scribed tablets  he  has  ample  details  of  the  manners  and  customs, 
the  wars  and  sports,  the  science  and  religion,  of  the  primeval 
nations  of  Central  Asia. 

The  researches  of  Layard  were  followed  up  by  a number  of 
able  and  enthusiastic  scholars  — Loftus,  Botta,  Rawlinson, 
Smith,  and  others.  Traditions,  legends,  and  historic  anqals 
have  been  exhumed  illustrating,  in  a most  remarkable  manner, 
not  merely  those  portions  of  Scripture  in  which  the  wars  of  the 
Assyrian  and  Babylonian  kings  are  chronicled,  but,  strange  to 
say,  the  very  earliest  narratives  in  the  book  of  Genesis.  Inscribed 
tablets,  which  have  lain  buried  for  two  thousand  five  hundred 
years  beneath  desolate  mounds  on  the  plains  of  Assyria  and 
Babylonia,  contain,  in  a language  until  very  recently  unknown 
to  scholars,  accounts  in  some  points  substantially  identical  with 
the  Mosaic  narrative  of  the  creation,  the  fall,  and  the  deluge. 
The  Bible  represents  those  great  plains  as  the  home  of  our  first 
parents,  the  site  of  Eden,  the  scene  of  the  deluge  and  of  the 
confusion  of  tongues,  the  birth-place  of  Israel,  the  centre  from 
which  the  human  race  was  dispersed,  and  the  common  nucleus 
of  those  mighty  empires  which  for  ages  ruled  the  destinies  of 
the  world — Chaldea,  Babylonia,  Assyria,  Media,  and  Persia. 
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The  Record  Chambers  of  Nineveh,  recently  discovered,  have 
supplied  documents,  now  being  published,  which  confirm  the 
biblical  annals. 

The  vast  mounds  which  were  supposed  to  mark  the  sites  of 
Nineveh,  Babylon,  Erech,  Calneh,  and  other  great  cities  were 
long  known  to  oriental  travellers  ; but  it  was  not  till  the  year 
1842  that  the  work  of  excavation  was  begun.  Then  M.  Botta, 
French  consul  at  Mosul,  commenced  to  excavate  the  mound  of 
Kouyunjik,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Tigris.  His  discoveries  were 
so  remarkable  that  they  immediately  attracted  the  attention  of 
Europe.  In  the  mound  of  Khorsabad,  ten  miles  farther  north, 
he  found  the  remains  of  the  palace  of  Sargon,  who  ruled 
Assyria  from  B.C.  722  to  B.C.  705,  and  who  was  the  cotemporary 
of  Hezekiah,  King  of  Judah.  The  interior  walls  of  the  palace 
were  covered  with  sculptures  representing  battles,  sieges,  chari- 
ots, hunting  scenes,  festive  entertainments,  huge  winged  bulls, 
figures  of  priests,  kings,  and  gods — almost  all  of  which  had  upon 
or  around  them  long  cuneiform  inscriptions.  Such  of  the  sculp- 
tures and  inscribed  slabs  as  could  be  removed  were  conveyed 
to  Paris,  and  now  form  a valuable  part  of  the  magnificent  col- 
lection of  antiquities  in  the  Louvre.  A splendid  work  was 
published,  at  the  expense  of  the  French  Government,  containing 
engravings  of  those  monuments,  and  of  others  which  were  too 
much  injured  to  admit  of  their  being  removed. 

Botta  was  followed  by  Layard,  who  inaugurated  his  great 
work  in  1845,  under  the  patronage  and  at  the  expense  of  the 
English  ambassador  at  Constantinople,  Sir  Stratford  Canning, 
now  Lord  Stratford  de  Redcliffe.  His  success  was  complete. 
He  speedily  laid  bare  the  palaces  of  Sardanapalus,  Esarhaddon, 
and  other  Assyrians  monarchs,  in  the  mound  of  Nimrod,  the 
fsite  of  the  ancient  Calah  (Gen.  10  : 12)  ; and  the  palace  of 
Sennacherib  at  Kouyunjik,  the  ancient  Nineveh — all  of  them 
containing  remarkable  sculptures  and  historical  documents  of 
inestimable  value.  In  the  palace  of  Sennacherib,  Layard  found  a 

“doorway,  guarded  by  fish-gods  (similar  to  the  Philistine  Dagon),  which  led 
into  two  small  chambers  opening  into  each  other,  and  once  panelled  with 
bass-reliefs.  On  a few  fragments,  still  standing  against  the  walls,  could  be 
traced  a city  on  the  shores  of  a sea  whose  waters  were  covered  with  galleys.  I 
shall  call  these  chambers  ‘ the  chambers  of  records,’  for,  like  * the  house  of  the 
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rolls,’  or  records,  which  Darius  ordered  to  be  searched  for  the  decree  of  Cyrus, 
concerning  the  building  of  the  temple  of  Jerusalem,1  they  appear  to  have  con- 
tained the  decrees  of  the  Assyrian  kings  as  well  as  the  archives  of  the  empire. 
. . . The  historical  records  and  public  documents  of  the  Assyrians  were 

kept  on  tablets  and  cylinders  of  baked  clay.  On  a large  hexagonal  cylinder, 
presented  by  me  to  the  British  Museum,  are  the  chronicles  of  Esarhaddon  ; on 
a similar  cylinder,  discovered  in  the  mound  of  Neby  Yunus,  are  eight  years  of 
the  annals  of  Sennacherib,  and  on  a barrel-shaped  cylinder  in  the  British 
Museum,  and  known  as  Bellinb’s,  we  have  part  of  the  records  of  the  same  king. 
The  importance  of  such  relics  will  be  readily  understood.  They  present,  in  a 
small  compass,  an  abridgment  or  recapitulation  of  the  inscriptions  on  the 
great  monuments  and  palace  walls,  giving  in  a chronological  series  the  events 
of  each  monarch’s  reign. 

“The  chambers  I am  describing  appear  to  have  been  a depository  in  the 
palace  of  Nineveh  for  such  documents.  To  the  height  of  a foot  or  more  from 
the  floor  they  were  entirely  filled  with  them  ; some  entire,  but  the  greater  part 
broken  into  many  fragments.  They  were  of  different  sizes  ; the  largest  tablets 
were  flat,  and  measured  about  9 inches  by  6J  ; the  smaller  were  slightly  convex, 
and  some  were  not  more  than  an  inch  long,  with  but  one  or  two  lines  of  writ- 
ing. The  cuneiform  characters  on  most  of  them  were  singularly  sharp  and  well 
defined,  but  so  minute  in  some  instances  as  to  be  almost  illegible  without  a 
magnifying-glass.  These  documents  appear  to  be  of  various  kinds.  Many  are 
historical  records  of  wars  and  distant  expeditions  undertaken  by  the  Assyrians  ; 
some  seem  to  be  royal  decrees,  and  are  stamped  with  the  name  of  a king  ; 
others,  again,  contain  lists  of  the  gods.”2 

“ Sir  Henry  Rawlinson,  who  made  the  preliminary  examina- 
tion of  Mr.  Layard’s  treasures,  and  who  was  the  first  to  recog- 
nize their  value,  estimated  the  number  of  these  fragments  at 
over  twenty  thousand.”  3 These  precious  tablets  are  now  in 
the  British  Museum,  accessible  to  all  oriental  scholars.  The 
key  to  the  cuneiform  writing,  with  which  they  are  covered,  was 
discovered  by  Grotefend,  but  Sir  Henry  Rawlinson  was  the 
first  to  use  it  with  success  in  deciphering  inscriptions.  The 
difficult  and  laborious  task  has  since  been  prosecuted  with  great 
zeal  by  Hincks,  Oppert,  Norris,  Fox  Talbot,  Lenormant,  Sayce, 
Smith,  and  others  ; 4 and  we  are  now  only  just  beginning  to 
realize  the  vast  importance  of  those  primeval  records  in  a bibli- 
cal and  archaeological  point  of  view.  Fortunately,  too,  they  are 
being  brought  within  the  reach  of  the  general  public,  for  some 
of  the  more  important  tablets  themselves  have  been  published 

1 Ezra  6:1.  2 Layard,  “ Nineveh  and  Babylon,”  p.  344  et  seq. 

3 Smith,  “ Chaldean  Account  of  Genesis,”  p.  2. 

4 Smith,  “Assyrian  Discoveries,”  p.  5. 
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by  the  authorities  of  the  British  Museum,  and  translations  of 
them  are  appearing  in  volumes  entitled  “ Records  of  the  Past,” 
issued  under  the  sanction  of  the  Society  of  Biblical  Archaeology, 
by  the  Messrs.  Bagster,  of  London. 


CHALDEAN  ACCOUNT  OF  THE  CREATION. 

Amongst  tne  most  intensely  interesting  of  the  inscriptions 
are  those  which  contain  the  Genesis  legends.  Notices  of  the 
creation  were  first  observed  by  Smith  on  tablets  in  the  British 
Museum  when  preparing  one  of  the  volumes  of  his  cuneiform 
te»xts.  Curiosity  was  at  once  awakened,  and  his  search  was  dili- 
gently prosecuted  in  the  Museum.  Subsequently  he  went  to 
Nineveh,  and  re-examined  with  new  and  special  care  the  ancient 
Record  Chambers  The  success  which  rewarded  his  praise- 
worthy toil  far  surpassed  expectations.  He  brought  to  light 
records  which  appear  to  have  been  copied  by  Assyrian  scribes 
from  Akkadian  tablets,  originally  written  several  centuries  be- 
fore the  time  of  Abraham.  Each  distinct  subject  was  treated 
of  in  a series  of  tablets,  and  had  a special  title  composed,  as  in 
the  case  of  the  Hebrew  books  of  the  Old  Testament,  of  the 
first  few  words  of  the  story.  The  number  of  each  tablet  in  the 
series  was  written  upon  it  ; and  it  had  besides  a “ catch-phrase” 
at  the  end,  consisting  of  the  first  line  of  the  following  tablet. 
This  arrangement  greatly  facilitates  classification,  and  enables 
the  scholar  in  some  cases  to  identify  even  a small  fragment.  The 
existing  documents,  having  been  found  in  the  ruined  palaces  of 
the  Assyrian  monarchs,  cannot  be  later  than  B.C.  625,  when 
Nineveh  was  destroyed  ; and  they  were  copied  from  Akkadian 
documents  of  a far  older  date.  Mr.  Smith’s  words  are  worthy 
of  note  : “ The  Izdubar  legends,  containing  the  story  of  the 
flood,  and  what  I believe  to  be  the  history  of  Nimrod,  were 
probably  written  in  the  south  of  the  country,  and  at  least  as 
early  as  B.C.  2000.  These  legends  were,  however,  traditions 
before  they  were  committed  to  writing,  and  were  common  in 
some  form  to  all  the  country.  The  story  of  the  creation  and 
fall  belongs  to  the  upper  or  Akkad  division  of  the  country,  and 
may  not  have  been  committed  to  writing  so  early  as  the  Izdubar 
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legends  ; but  even  this  is  of  great  antiquity.”  1 Thus  the 
Assyrian  tablets  in  their  original  form  are  at  least  two  centuries 
older  than  Abraham,  and  six  centuries  older  than  Moses  ; while 
the  remarkable  traditions  they  contain  are  more  ancient  still. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  nearly  all  the  tablets  hitherto  discov- 
ered are  mere  fragments.  Some  of  them  have  been,  after  great 
labor,  put  together  ; pieces  of  others  have  been  exhumed  from 
the  mound  of  Kouyunjik  ; and  a careful  examination  of  what 
remain  has  shown  that  the  Record  Chamber  originally  contained 
detailed  legends  of  the  creation,  the  fall,  the  deluge,  the  Tower 
of  Babel,  the  confusion  of  tongues,  and  the  dispersion  of  man- 
kind, resembling  in  many  particulars  the  Mosaic  narrative.2 

“The  first  series,”  says  Smith,  “kwhich  I may  call  the  story  of  ‘ The  Crea- 
tion and  Fall,’  when  complete  must  have  consisted  of  nine  or  ten  tablets  at 
least,  and  the  history  upon  it  is  much  longer  and  fuller  than  the  corresponding 
account  in  the  book  of  Genesis.  . . . The  narrative  commences  with  a 

description  of  the  period  before  the  world  was  created,  when  there  existed  a 
chaos,  or  confusion.  The  desolate  and  empty  state  of  the  universe  and  the 
generation  by  chaos  of  monsters  are  vividly  given.  The  chaos  is  presided  over 
by  a female  power  named  Tisalat  and  Tiamat,  corresponding  to  the  Thalatth  of 
Berosus  ; but,  as  it  proceeds,  the  Assyrian  account  agrees  rather  with  the 
Bible  than  with  the  short  account  from  Berosus.  We  are  told,  in  the  inscrip- 
tions, of  the  fall  of  the  celestial  being  who  appears  to  correspond  to  Satan.  In 
his  ambition,  he  raises  his  hand  against  the  sanctuary  of  the  God  of  heaven  ; 
and  the  description  of  him  is  really  magnificent.  . . . The  rebellion  leads 

to  a war  in  heaven  and  the  conquest  of  the  powers  of  evil,  the  gods  in  due 
course  creating  the  universe  in  stages,  as  in  the  Mosaic  narrative,  surveying 
each  step  of  the  work  and  pronouncing  it  good,  the  divine  work  culminating  in 
the  creation  of  man,  who  is  made  upright  and  free  from  evil,  and  endowed  by 
the  gods  with  the  noble  faculty  of  speech.  The  deity  then  delivers  a long  ad- 
dress to  the  newly-created  being,  instructing  him  in  all  his  duties  and  privi- 
leges, and  pointing  out  the  glory  of  his  state.  But  this  condition  of  blessing 
does  not  last  long  before  man,  yielding  to  temptation,  falls  ; and  the  deity  then 
pronounces  upon  him  a terrible  curse,  invoking  on  his  head  all  the  evils  which 
have  since  afflicted  humanity.”3 

Such  is  a summary  of  the  Assyrian  legend.  A few  extracts 
from  the  tablets  themselves  will  show  more  clearly  in  what 
points  they  accord  with  the  biblical  narrative.  It  is  unfortunate 

1 “ Chaldean  Account  of  Genesis,”  p.  27. 

2 See,  generally,  Smith,  “ Assyrian  Discoveries,”  p.  166  etstq.  ; “ Chaldean  Ac- 
count of  the  Creation,”  p.  3 et  seq.  ; “ Records  of  the  Past,”  vols.  i.,  iii.,  vii., 
and  ix. 

3 Smith,  “ Chaldean  Account  of  the  Creation,”  pp.  13-15. 
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that  so  comparatively  small  a portion  of  the  original  documents 
has  been  saved  from  the  ruins,  and  that  even  those  which  do 
remain  are  so  fragmentary,  and  in  some  places  so  obscure,  that 
the  exact  sense  can  scarcely  be  absolutely  fixed  ; yet  there  is  no 
doubt  about  their  general  tenor.  The  writing  upon  each  tablet 
is  on  one  column,  extending  over  both  the  front  and  back,  and 
contained  about  one  hundred  lines.  Portions  of  the  first  and  fifth 
tablets  only  of  the  series  have  been  found  and  deciphered  with 
any  fair  degree  of  certainty.  We  give  extracts  from  the 
translation  made  by  Mr.  Fox  Talbot  : 

First  Tablet. 

“ When  the  upper  region  was  not  yet  called  heaven, 

And  the  lower  region  was  not  yet  called  earth, 

And  the  abyss  of  Hades  had  not  yet  opened  its  arms, 

Then  the  chaos  of  waters  gave  birth  to  all  of  them, 

And  the  waters  were  gathered  into  one  place. 

No  men  yet  dwelt  together ; no  animals  yet  wandered  about.” 

The  rest  of  the  tablet  refers  to  the  gods,  and  is  mutilated. 
The  above  extract  corresponds  in  outline  very  remarkably  with 
Genesis  i : I and  2 : “In  the  beginning  God  created  the  heaven 
and  the  earth.  And  the  earth  was  without  form  and  empty, 
and  darkness  was  upon  the  face  of  the  deep.  And  the  Spirit  of 
God  hovered  over  the  face  of  the  waters.’’ 

The  fifth  tablet  is  of  very  great  importance.  We  give  the 
following  extract  from  the  first  part  of  it,  which  alone  remains 
perfect  : 

“ He  constructed  dwellings  for  the  great  gods, 

He  fixed  up  constellations,  whose  figures  were  like  animals, 

He  made  the  year.  Into  four  quarters  he  divided  it. 

Twelve  months  he  established,  with  their  constellations,  three  by  three, 
And  for  the  days  of  the  year  he  appointed  festivals. 

In  the  centre  he  placed  luminaries. 

The  moon  he  appointed  to  rule  the  night 

And  to  wander  through  the  night,  until  the  dawn  of  day. 

Every  month  without  fail  he  made  holy  assembly  days. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  month,  at  the  rising  of  the  night. 

It  shot  forth  its  horns  to  illuminate  the  heavens. 

On  the  seventh  day  he  appointed  a holy  day. 

And  to  cease  from  all  work  he  commanded. 

Then  arose  the  sun  in  the  horizon  of  heaven.”  1 

1 “ Records  of  the  Past,”  ix.,  117. 
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This  corresponds  with  the  fourth  day  in  the  Mosaic  narrative. 
The  lights  were  to  be  for  signs,  for  seasons,  for  days,  and  for 
years  ; the  sun  was  to  rule  the  day,  the  moon  to  rule  the  night. 
God  made  the  stars  also.  It  will  be  observed,  too,  that  though 
this  is  the  fourth  day,  it  is  the  fifth  stage  in  the  work  of  creation  ; 
for  the  first  stage  is  given  in  the  first  two  verses  of  Genesis,  and 
was  long  antecedent  to  the  proper  work  of  the  first  day.  It  would 
seem  as  if  the  events  of  each  stage,  or  each  day,  in  the  Mosaic 
account  had  been  embodied  in  a separate  Assyrian  tablet  ; for 
the  first  tablet,  like  the  first  two  verses  of  Genesis,  is  introduc- 
tory, stating  simply  the  fact  of  creation  at  some  period  not 
named.  Smith  adopts  this  view,  and  says  : “ There  is  fair 
reason  to  suppose  that  there  was  a close  agreement  in  subjects 
and  order  between  the  text  of  the  Chaldean  legend  and  Genesis, 
while  there  does  not  appear  to  be  any  thing  like  the  same  agree- 
ment between  these  inscriptions  and  the  accounts  transmitted 
to  us  through  Berosus.  ” 1 The  tablets  are  many  centuries 
older  than  Berosus,  who  flourished  in  B.C.  300  ; they  therefore 
contain  a purer  because  a more  ancient  tradition. 

The  last  lines  of  the  fifth  tablet  are  intensely  interesting,  as 
containing  probably  the  oldest  monumental  evidence  of  the  in- 
stitution of  the  Sabbath,  and  that,  too,  almost  in  the  very  words 
of  Genesis.  It  is  here  affirmed,  moreover,  that  the  institution 
of  the  Sabbath  was  coeval  with  the  creation.  We  find  the 
same  fact  mentioned  on  other  cuneiform  inscriptions.  In  1869 
Smith  discovered,  among  the  Nineveh  tablets,  a religious  cal- 
endar of  the  Assyrians,  in  which  every  month  is  divided  into 
four  weeks,  and  the  seventh  days,  or  “ Sabbaths,”  are  marked 
out  as  days  on  which  no  work  should  be  undertaken.2  It  seems 
to  be  the  same  calendar  a portion  of  which,  translated  by  the 
Rev.  A.  H.  Sayce,  is  published  in  “ Records  of  the  Past.”  3 
He  says  of  it  that 

“ It  not  only  proves  the  existence  of  a Chaldean  ritual  and  rubric,  . . . 

but  the  chief  interest  attaching  to  it  is  due  to  the  fact  that  it  bears  evidence  to 
the  existence  of  a seventh-day  Sabbath,  on  which  certain  works  were  forbidden 

1 “ Chaldean  Account  of  Creation,”  p.  73. 

2 "Assyrian  Discoveries,”  p.  12. 

3 Vol.  vii.,  p.  157.  The  original  text  is  given  in  the  “ Cuneiform  Inscriptions 
of  Western  Asia,”  vol.  iv. 
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to  be  done  among  the  Babylonians  and  Assyrians.  It  will  be  observed  that 
several  of  the  regulations  laid  down  are  closely  analogous  to  the  sabbatical 
injunctions  of  the  Levitical  law  and  the  practice  of  the  rabbinical  Jews.  What 
I render  ‘ Sabbath  ’ is  expressed  by  the  Akkadian  words,  which  literally  signify 
‘ dies  nefastus,’  and  a bilingual  syllabary  makes  them  equivalent  to  the 
Assyrian  yum  salumi , or  ‘ day  of  completion  ’ (of  labors).  The  word  Sabbath 
itself  was  not  unknown  to  the  Assyrians,  and  occurs  under  the  form  Sabattu. 

. . . The  calendar  is  written  in  Assyrian.  The  occurrence,  however,  of 

numerous  Akkadian  expressions  and  technical  terms  shows  that  it  was  of 
Akkadian  and  therefore  non-Semitic  origin,  though  borrowed  by  the  Semites 
along  with  the  rest  of  the  old  Turanian  theology  and  science.  The  original  text 
must  accordingly  have  been  inscribed  at  some  period  anterior  to  the  seven- 
teenth century  b.c.,  when  the  Akkadian  language  seems  to  have  become  ex- 
tinct.” 

I give  here  a translation  of  the  rubric  of  the  seventh  day, 
which  shows  not  only  the  existence  of  the  Sabbath  in  those 
primeval  times,  but  the  mode  in  which  it  was  kept  : 

“ The  seventh  day.  A feast  of  Merodach  and  Zir-Panitu — a festival. 

A Sabbath.  The  Prince  of  many  nations 

The  flesh  of  birds  and  cooked  fruit  eats  not. 

The  garments  of  his  body  he  changes  not.  White  robes  he  puts  not  on. 

Sacrifices  he  offers  not.  The  king  in  his  chariot  rides  not. 

In  royal  fashion  he  legislates  not.  A place  of  garrison  the 
General  (by  word  of)  mouth  appoints  not. 

Medicine  for  his  sickness  of  body  he  applies  not. 

To  make  a sacred  spot  it  is  suitable. 

In  the  night  in  the  presence  of  Merodach  and  Istar 

The  king  his  offering  makes.  Sacrifices  he  offers. 

Raising  his  hand  the  high  place  of  the  god  he  worships.” 

The  instructions  given  for  the  fourteenth,  twenty-first,  and 
twenty-eighth  days,  and  each  succeeding  seventh  day,  are  in 
substance  and  almost  in  language  identical. 

Smith  found,  in  one  of  the  trenches  of  Kouyunjik,  another 
fragment  of  a tablet  which  he  recognized  as  a part  of  one  of  the 
creation  series,  and  the  seventh  in  number.  It  is  unfortunately 
much  broken,  but  the  general  meaning  is  clear.  The  following 
is  an  extract  from  his  translation  : 

“ When  the  gods  in  their  assembly  had  created  . . . they  caused  to  be 
living  creatures  . . . cattle  of  the  field,  beasts  of  the  field,  and  creeping 
things  of  the  field,”  etc. 

The  tablet  thus  corresponds  to  the  sixth  day,  and  the  seventh 
stage,  of  the  Mosaic  account  : “ And  God  said,  Let  the  earth 
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bring  forth  the  living  creature  after  his  kind,  cattle,  and  creep- 
ing thing,  and  beast  of  the  earth,”  etc.1 

Fragments  of  tablets  have  been  discovered  which  are  sup- 
posed to  have  contained  an  account  of  the  creation  of  man,  but 
so  broken  and  mutilated  that  it  is  impossible  as  yet  to  give 
their  meaning  with  any  degree  of  certainty.  It  seems  probable 
that  one  part  of  the  inscription  is  a charge  by  the  deity  to  the 
first  woman  on  her  duties,  and  another  part  may  apply  to  both 
the  newly-created  pair  ; for  we  have  the  phrases  : “ Every  day 
the  God  thou  shalt  approach — sacrifice,  prayer  of  the  mouth 
to  thy  God  in  reverence  thou  shalt  carry.  Whatever 
shall  be  suitable  for  divinity,  supplication,  humility,  and  bowing 
of  the  face  . . . thou  shalt  give  to  him,  and  thou  shalt 

bring  tribute,  and  in  the  fear  of  God  thou  shalt  be  holy.”  2 

It  will  be  observed  that,  so  far  as  this  fragment  extends,  it 
seems  to  inculcate  monotheism,  and  to  enjoin  the  worship  of 
one  true  God  on  the  newly-created  being. 

SATAN  AND  THE  FALLEN  ANGELS. 

Another  point  of  some  importance  we  now  proceed  to  con- 
sider. The  silence  of  Scripture  has  been  often  observed.  No- 
thing has  been  revealed  in  it  which  would  merely  tend  to  gratify 
a morbid  curiosity  ; all  its  truths  and  historic  statements  have 
a great  and  good  practical  purpose.  But,  strange  to  say,  on 
some  of  those  points  on  which  Scripture  is  silent  the  Assyrian 
records  appear,  partially  at  least,  to  fill  up  the  blanks.  Thus, 
in  various  parts  of  Scripture,  allusions  are  made  to  fallen  angels, 
of  whom  Satan  was  chief  ; but  of  the  time,  nature,  and  cause  of 
their  revolt  and  fall  the  Bible  is  silent.  The  fact  of  the  fall  is 
mentioned,  and  it  seems  to  lie  at  the  root  of  that  most  pro- 
found of  all  theological  problems,  the  origin  of  evil ; yet  no  solu- 
tion, no  explanation,  is  given.  In  that  sublime  passage  in  the 
book  of  Job, 3 where  the  Lord  describes  the  creation  of  the  mate- 
rial universe,  he  says,  ” The  morning  stars  sang  together,  and 
all  the  sons  of  God  shouted  for  joy.”  This  implies  that  at  the 

1 Smith,  “Chaldean  Account  of  Genesis,”  p.  76. 

5 Smith,  “ Chaldean  Account  of  Genesis,"  p.  78  ct  seq.  3 3S  : 7. 
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period  referred  to,  whenever  it  was,  there  was  perfect  harmony 
and  loyalty  among  all  God’s  hosts.  There  were  no  rebels  then 
in  the  universe.  But  a change  took  place  to  which  Jude  refers 
when  he  speaks  of  “ the  angels  which  kept  not  their  first  estate, 
but  left  their  own  habitation,”  and  are  consequently  reserved 
of  God  “ in  everlasting  chains  under  darkness  unto  the  judgment 
of  the  great  day.”  1 We  know,  too,  that  the  temptation  of 
Satan,  a fallen  angel,  was  the  cause  of  Adam’s  sin.  Now,  this 
wondrous  revolution,  which  the  Bible  mentions  but  does  not  ex- 
plain, is  given  with  many  details  in  one  of  the  Assyrian  tablets. 
The  tablet  represents  the  whole  hosts  of  heaven  as  assembled, 
apparently  at  the  time  of  the  creation,  and  engaged  in  cele- 
brating the  praises  of  their  Creator.  Suddenly,  from  some  un- 
explained cause,  there  was  a shout  of  derision,  followed  by  a 
revolt  on  the  part  of  a number.  The  hymns  of  praise  ceased, 
and  God  in  his  wrath  drove  the  rebel  angels  from  his  presence, 
never  to  return.  The  words  are  beautiful  and  striking  : 

“ The  Divine  Being  spoke  three  times,  the  commencement  of  a psalm. 

The  God  of  holy  songs,  Lord  of  religion  and  worship, 

Seated  a thousand  singers  and  musicians ; and  established  a choral  band 
Who  to  his  hymn  were  to  respond  in  multitudes.  . . . 

With  a loud  cry  of  contempt  they  broke  up  his  holy  song, 

Spoiling,  confusing,  confounding  his  hymn  of  praise. 

The  God  of  the  bright  crown  with  a wish  to  summon  his  adherents 
Sounded  a trumpet-blast  which  would  wake  the  dead, 

Which  to  those  rebel  angels  prohibited  return, 

He  stopped  the  sendee  and  sent  them  to  the  gods  who  were  his  enemies. 

In  their  room  he  created  mankind. 

The  first  who  received  life  dwelt  along  with  him. 

May  he  give  him  strength  never  to  neglect  his  word. 

Following  the  serpent's  voice  whom  his  hands  had  made.”  3 

Several  things  are  here  specially  deserving  of  note  as  illus- 
trating Scripture  : 1.  The  casting  of  the  angels  out  of  heaven 
for  rebellion  may  be  compared  with  that  mystic  passage  in  the 
book  of  Revelation  which  represents  Michael  and  his  angels 
fighting  against  the  dragon  and  his  angels,  till  Satan  “ was  cast 
out  into  the  earth,  and  his  angels  were  cast  out  with  him  * 
and  also  the  statement  of  Peter  that  Satan  was  ” cast  into  hell," 

1 Jude  6 ; cf.  Rev.  12  : 7-1 1 ; 2 Pet.  2 : 4. 

5 " Records  of  the  Past,”  vii.,  127.  3 Rev.  12  : 7,  9. 
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and  that  singular  declaration  of  our  Lord,  “ I beheld  Satan,  like 
lightning,  fall  from  heaven.”1  There  is  an  obscure  passage 
also  in  which  pride  would  seem  to  be  represented  as  the  cause 
of  Satan’s  sin  and  fall,  ‘‘lest  being  lifted  up  by  pride  he  fall 
into  the  condemnation  (xpi/xa)  of  the  devil.”  2 2.  The  assertion 

that  man  was  created  in  the  room  of  the  fallen  angels  may  be 
connected  with  Satan’s  continuous  enmity  to  man,  from  his 
creation  downwards.  Especially  in  the  story  of  Job,  Satan’s 
malice  and  envy  are  permitted  to  have  free  scope,  both  in  accu- 
sation and  in  practical  operation.  Then,  in  the  bitter  and  per- 
severing temptation  of  our  Lord,  man’s  great  Representative 
and  Deliverer.  3.  The  tablet  mentions  “ the  serpent' s voice  ’ 
as  the  agent  in  temptation.  This  is  very  striking  in  two  ways 
— in  connection  with  the  actual  temptation  of  Eve  by  the 
Serpent’s  false  words,  and  the  fact  that  Satan  is  called  em- 
phatically “ the  crooked  serpent,”  3 and  “ that  old  serpent,  the 
Devil,  and  Satan.”  1 

CHALDEAN  LEGEND  OF  THE  FALL  OF  MAN. 

Another  of  the  series  of  Assyrian  tablets  contains  an  account 
of  the  fall  of  man  into  sin.  It  is  unfortunately  a mere  fragment, 
so  that  the  full  narrative  cannot  be  discovered  ; and  the  language 
is  in  places  more  than  usually  obscure,  yet  enough  remains  to 
show  a few  leading  truths.  Man  is  spoken  of  as  pure  and  holy 
when  created  : " He  made  man,  the  breath  of  life  was  in  him. 

. . . The  doing  of  evil  shall  not  come  out  of  him,  estab- 

lished in  the  company  of  the  gods  he  rejoiceth  their  heart.”  5 
But  a change  came  : “ The  dragon  Tiamat  tempted  him.  . . . 
The  god  Hea  heard  and  was  angry,  because  his  man  had 
corrupted  his  purity.”  Then  a curse  is  pronounced  : “ May 
he  be  conquered,  and  at  once  cut  off.”  This  recalls  the  words 
in  Genesis  : “ In  the  day  that  thou  eatest  thereof  thou  shalt 
surely  die.”  These  words  follow:  ‘‘Wisdom  and  knowledge 
hostilely  may  they  injure  him,”  and  they  seem  to  be  singularly 
at  one  with  the  Mosaic  statement  that  the  substance  of  Satan’s 

1 Luke  10  : 18.  5 1 Tim.  3 : 6. 

3 Job  26  .-13  ; Isaiah  27  '■  I.  4 Rev.  12  : 9. 

6 Smith,  “Chaldean  Account  of  Genesis,”  pp.  81-83. 
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temptation  was  to  eat  of  the  tree  of  knowledge,  and  his  promise 
was,  “ ye  shall  be  as  God,  knowing  good  and  evil.”  It  is  fur- 
ther affirmed  in  the  tablet  that  man  would  labor,  but  would  not 
enjoy  the  fruits  of  it  ; and  that  he  would  have  much  trouble. 
The  records  on  the  tablets  are  supplemented  by  pictorial  erpre- 
sentations  on  seals,  on  cylinders,  and  on  slabs  of  stone.  The 
sacred  tree  is  often  figured  with  the  man  beside  it  and  the 
serpent  behind  him  ; and  also,  strange  to  say,  the  sacred  tree 
with  the  guarding  cherubim  on  each  side,1  as  described  in  Gen- 
esis. 


THE  CHALDEAN  ACCOUNT  OF  THE  DELUGE. 

Next  in  chronological  order  among  those  remarkable  Assyrian 
records  is  the  Chaldean  account  of  the  deluge,  contained  on 
the  eleventh  tablet  of  the  famous  Izdubar  series  mentioned  by 
Smith.  Izdubar  has  been  identified  with  the  biblical  Nimrod  ; 
and  it  is  a singular  fact  that  the  traditional  record  of  his  life 
and  acts  was  originally  deposited,  and  long  preserved,  in  Erech, 
one  of  the  cities  which  he  founded,5  so  that  it  must  have  been 
written  at  least  as  early  as  the  time  of  Abraham. 

The  Izdubar  series  are  twelve  in  number.  They  narrate  the 
early  life  and  hunting  exploits  of  the  hero  ; and  then,  after 
many  details  of  love  and  war,  an  account  is  given  of  his  wander- 
ings in  search  of  an  ancestor  who,  for  distinguished  piety,  had 
been  taken  into  the  society  of  the  gods.  The  name  of  this 
ancestor  was  Hasiadra,  and  he  seems  to  be  identical  with  Noah  ; 
though,  from  the  reference  to  his  translation,  the  old  Akkadian 
chronicler  may  have  confounded  him  with  Enoch. 

Izdubar  at  length  found  Hasiadra,  and  asked  him  how  he 
became  immortal.  In  reply  Hasiadra  told  him  the  story  of  the 
deluge,  which  is  given  in  the  form  of  a mythological  poem. 
Its  close  resemblance  in  many  of  its  details  to  the  Mosaic  narra- 
tive is  very  striking.  It  represents  the  deluge  as  a punishment 
for  the  grievous  sin  of  man.  The  god  of  the  legend  says,  ” Make 
a ship  after  this  (for)  I destroy  the  sinner  and  life.  . . . 

Cause  to  ascend  in  the  seed  of  life  all  of  it,  to  the  midst  of  the 
ship.”  Then  the  dimensions  are  given,  but  the  numbers  are 


1 Smith,  “Chaldean  Account  of  Genesis,"  pp.  89,  91. 
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unfortunately  gone:  “The  ship  thou  shalt  make  . . . 
cubits  shall  be  the  measure  of  its  length,  and  . . . cubits 
the  amount  of  its  breadth  and  its  height.”  The  mode  of  build- 
ing the  ship  is  stated  : “Its  interior  I examined  . 
planks  against  the  waters  within  it  I placed.  I saw  rents  and 
the  wanting  parts  I added.  Three  measures  of  bitumen  I 
poured  over  the  inside  ; three  measure^  of  bitumen  I poured 
over  the  outside.”  The  agreement  here  with  the  words  of  the 
Bible  is  very  remarkable:  “Thou  shalt  pitch  it  within  and 
without  with  pitch.”  1 

The  record  describes  the  entry  into  the  ship  of  the  man  and 
his  family,  and  all  the  beasts  of  the  field,  their  being  shut  in, 
and  the  coming  of  the  flood  : “ Enter  and  the  door  of  the  ship 
turn  (shut  ?).  Into  the  midst  of  it  thy  grain  and  thy  furniture 
and  thy  goods,  thy  wealth,  thy  women-servants,  thy  female 
slaves  and  the  young  men,  the  beasts  of  the  field,  and  the  ani- 
mals of  the  field — all  I will  gather  and  I will  send  to  thee,  and 
they  shall  be  enclosed  in  thy  door.”  These  instructions  are 
almost  substantially  identical  with  those  given  to  Noah  and  re- 
corded in  Gen.  6 : 18-21.  Then,  as  in  Genesis,  the  details  are 
repeated  when  Hasiadra  obeys  : “I  caused  to  go  up  into  the 
ship  all  my  male  servants  and  my  female  servants,  the  beast  of 
the  field,  the  animal  of  the  field,  the  sons  of  the  people,  all  of 
them  I caused  to  go  up.  A flood  Shamas  made,  and  he  spake, 
saying,  In  the  night  I will  cause  it  to  rain  from  heaven. 
Enter  to  the  midst  of  the  ship  and  shut  thy  door.  A flood  he 
raised,  and  he  spake,  saying,  In  the  night  I will  cause  it  to 
rain  from  heaven  heavily,”  etc.  The  effects  of  the  flood  are 
next  given  : “ The  spirits  carried  destruction,  in  their  glory  they 
swept  the  earth  ; of  Vul  the  flood  reached  to  heaven.  The 
bright  earth  to  a waste  was  turned.  ...  It  destroyed 
all  life  from  the  face  of  the  earth  . . . the  strong  del- 

uge over  the  people  reached  to  heaven.”  Its  close  is  told  with 
equal  clearness  : “ Six  days  and  nights  passed,  the  wind, 

deluge,  and  storm  overwhelmed.  On  the  seventh  day  in  its 
course  was  calmed  the  storm,  and  all  the  deluge,  which  had  de- 
stroyed like  an  earthquake,  quieted.  ...  I opened 


* Gen.  6 : 14. 
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the  window.  ...  To  the  country  of  Nizir  went  the 
ship  ; the  mountain  of  Nizir  stopped  the  ship.  . . . On 

the  seventh  day  I sent  forth  a dove  atid  it  left.  The  dove  went 
and  turned,  and  a resting-place  it  did  not  find,  and  it  returned. 
I sent  forth  a swallow  and  it  left.  ...  A resting-place 
it  did  not  find,  and  it  returned.  I sent  forth  a raven,  and  it 
left.  The  raven  went,  and  the  corpses  on  the  water  it  saw,  and 
it  did  eat,  it  swam,  anc}  vvandered  away  and  did  not  retur7i.” 

Some  details  are  here  given  almost  in  the  words  of  the  bib- 
lical narrative.  The  following  points  may  be  specially  noted  : 
“ The  ark  rested  ...  on  the  mountains  of  Ararat. 
. . . Noah  opened  the  window  of  the  ark  which  he  had 

made  : and  he  sent  forth  a raven,  which  went  to  and  fro,  until 
the  waters  were  dried  up  from  off  the  earth.  Also  he  sent  forth 
a dove  from  him.  . . . But  the  dove  found  no  rest  for 

the  sole  of  her  foot,  and  she  returned  unto  him  into  the  ark. 
And  he  stayed  yet  other  seven  days  ; and  again  he  sent  forth 
the  dove  out  of  the  ark,”  etc.1 

At  length  Hasiadra  left  the  ark,  built  an  altar  on  the  top  of 
the  mountain,  and  offered  sacrifices  and  oblations  of  wine  to 
the  gods,  who  were  propitiated.  One  other  point  of  resem- 
blance between  the  records  and  Genesis  is  of  special  importance, 
though  somewhat  obscurely  stated  in  the  former.  Moses  tells 
of  the  covenant  which  God  graciously  made  with  man  not  again 
to  destroy  the  earth  with  a flood,  and  of  the  rainbow  as  a sign. 
The  tablet  also  mentions  a covenant.  According  to  it,  Elu 
(doubtless  the  El  or  Elohim  of  the  Bible)  was  the  god  of  ven- 
geance, who  brought  on  the  deluge.  Another  god  called  Hca 
interceded  for  man,  and  besought  Elu  to  punish  sin  in  future  by 
famine  and  pestilence,  and  by  the  ravages  of  wild  beasts  ; to 
this  Elu  agreed,  and  taking  man  from  the  ark,  removed  him  to 
a place  of  safety.3 

THE  TOWER  OF  BABEL  AND  CONFUSION  OF  TONGUES. 

Following  down  the  stream  of  early  Old  Testament  history, 
the  next  event  which  powerfully  arrests  the  attention  of  the 

1 Gen.  8 : 4-11. 

* The  whole  tablet  is  given  in  " Records  of  the  Past,”  vii.,  133  et  seq. 
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student  is  the  building  of  the  Tower  of  Babel  and  the  confusion 
of  tongues.  It  was  so  wonderful  in  itself,  and  produced  such 
an  effect  on  the  whole  human  race,  that,  if  it  was  a fact  and  not 
a myth,  one  would  expect  its  leading  incidents  to  be  preserved 
with  great  tenacity  in  primeval  traditions.  And  such  is  the 
case.  The  narrative  in  Genesis  is  brief  but  graphic,  and 
it  contains  a number  of  striking  particulars — such  as  build- 
ing with  brick  ; the  use  of  bitumen  for  mortar ; the  site  of 
the  tower,  the  plain  of  Shinar ; the  name  of  the  place,  Babel , 
“ confusion  and  the  dispersion  of  mankind  from  that  cen- 
tral region.  The  ruins  of  the  city,  afterwards  so  celebrated 
as  Babylon,  still  exist,  and  the  massive  remains  of  the  brick 
“ tower”  may  be  seen  near  it.  The  modern  Arab  calls 
it  Birs  Nimrfid , “ The  Tower  of  Nimrod,”  probably  get- 
ting the  name  from  a very  ancient  tradition  which  we  shall  men- 
tion presently  ; and  the  old  Greeks  named  it  Bar-sippa, 
“ Tongue  Tower,”  which  is  equivalent  to  the  Hebrew  Babel, 
and  derived  from  the  ‘‘confusion  of  tongues.”  In  the 
Bible,  “ the  city  and  the  tower”  are  mentioned  as  two  distinct 
structures  ; 1 and  their  ruins  are  still  distinct,  the  Birs-Nimrftd 
being  a few  miles  south-west  of  Babylon. 

Several  years  ago,  a cuneiform  inscription  was  discovered  by 
M.  Oppert  containing  an  account  of  the  reconstruction  of  the 
Tower  of  Babel  by  Nebuchadnezzar,  and  the  truth  of  the  nar- 
rative is  confirmed  by  the  fact  that  bricks  stamped  with  his 
name  are  found  among  the  ruins.  In  the  inscription,  Nebuchad- 
nezzar is  represented  as  the  speaker  : “ The  tower,  the  eternal 
house  which  I founded  and  built.  . . . The  first,  which 

is  the  house  of  the  earth’s  base,  the  most  ancient  monument  of 
Babylon,  I built  and  finished  it.  I have  highly  exalted  its  head 
with  bricks  covered  with  copper.  We  say  for  the  other,  that  is, 
this  edifice,  the  house  of  the  seven  lights  of  the  earth,  the  most 
ancient  monument  of  Barsippa.  A former  king  built  it,  they 
reckon  forty-two  ages,  but  he  did  not  complete  its  head.  Since  a 
remote  time  people  had  abandoned  it,  without  oreler  expressing 
their  words.  ...  I did  not  change  the  site,  nor  did  I 
take  away  the  foundation.  ...  I set  my  hand  to  finish 


1 Gen.  ii  : 4,  5. 
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it,  and  to  exalt  its  head.  As  it  had  been  in  former  times,  so  I 
founded  it,  I made  it.  As  it  had  been  in  ancient  days,  so  I ex- 
alted its  summit.”  1 

Such  is  the  testimony  as  to  the  Tower  of  Babel,  given  on  an 
inscription  of  the  age  of  Nebuchadnezzar  (b.C.  625).  But  we 
have  a still  earlier  record.  On  a fragment  of  a tablet  found  by 
the  late  Mr.  Smith  among  the  ruins  of  Nineveh  is  the  story  of 
the  first  erection  of  the  tower.  Though  it  is  greatly  mutilated, 
yet  we  can  gather  from  its  broken  sentences  the  general  outline 
of  events.  “ (The  thoughts)  of  his  (man’s)  heart  were  evil. 
. . . The  father  of  all  the  gods  he  turned  from  . . . 

Babylon  corruptly  to  sin  went  and  small  and  great  mingled  on 
the  mound.  . . . Their  work  all  day  they  founded  ; to 

their  stronghold  in  the  night  entirely  an  end  he  made.  In  his 
anger  also  the  secret  counsel  he  poured  out,  to  scatter  (abroad) 
his  face  he  set  ; he  gave  a command  to  make  strange  their  speech 
. . . their  progress  he  impeded  . . . ” 3 

We  note  a striking  agreement  between  this  fragment  and  the 
narrative  in  Genesis  : ” The  Lord  said,  Behold  the  people  is 
one,  and  they  have  all  one  lip.  . . . Let  us  go  down, 

and  there  confound  their  lip.  And  the  Lord  scattered  them 
abroad  thence  upon  the  face  of  all  the  land  ; and  they  left  off 
to  build  the  city.  Therefore  was  the  name  of  it  called  Babel.”  3 
The  points  of  agreement  are  : The  sin  of  the  people  ; their 
uniting  to  build  a tower  ; the  anger  of  God  ; he  confounds  their 
speech  ; the  building  is  abandoned  ; the  people  are  scattered. 

Babylon  was  thus  abandoned,  and  it  remained  so  for  a time  ; 
but  its  history  is  again  taken  up  in  the  Assyrian  records,  just  as 
it  is  in  the  Bible. 

NIMROD  THE  MIGHTY  HUNTER. 

In  the  genealogy  of  nations  given  in  Genesis  10,  it  is  said 
that  “ Nimrod  began  to  be  a mighty  one  in  the  earth.  He  was 
a mighty  hunter  before  the  Lord.  . . . And  the  begin- 

ning of  his  kingdom  was  Babel , and  Erech,  and  Accad  (Akkad), 
and  Calneh,  in  the  land  of  Shinar.  ” 4 It  is  here  indicated  that 

1 Rule,  “ Oriental  Records,  Monumental,"  p.  35. 

s “ Records  of  the  Past,”  vii.,  131. 

3 Gen.  11 : 1,  6,  7.  * Gen.  10 : S-10. 
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Nimrod  was  one  of  the  first  potentates  in  the  world.  He  was 
mighty  in  the  chase,  and  he  was  the  founder  of  an  empire,  and 
also  of  four  cities,  the  first  being  Babel.  It  was  perhaps  charac- 
teristic of  his  bold  and  daring  nature  that  he  should  select  for 
his  capital  the  very  spot  which  God  had  marked  with  his  dis- 
pleasure not  long  before.  Some  have  thought  that  Nimrod  was 
himself  the  instigator  to  that  impious  act  which  led  to  the  con- 
fusion of  tongues  ; but  this  does  not  appear  from  the  biblical  nar- 
rative, though  it  may  have  been  so.  From  the  time  of  Nimrod, 
the  history  of  Babylon  is  a blank  in  Scripture  for  twelve  centu- 
ries. It  is  evident,  however,  from  incidental  statements  in  Job 
and  Joshua,1  that  it  still  existed.  It  came  again  into  notice  at 
the  time  of  the  captivity  of  the  ten  tribes,2  and  during  the  reign 
of  Hezekiah,  and  afterwards  in  the  time  of  Manasseh,  when  it 
was  made  by  Esarhaddon  the  capital  of  an  independent  king- 
dom ; 3 but  it  attained  its  greatest  pitch  of  power  during  the 
reign  of  Nebuchadnezzar. 

Now,  among  the  most  remarkable  tablets  discovered  at  Nin- 
eveh is  the  series  which  contains  the  legends  of  Izdubar.  This 
name,  be  it  noted,  is  only  provisional,  because  the  true  phonetic 
value  of  the  letters  which  represent  it  is  not  yet  fixed.  Smith 
says,  “ My  own  conviction  is  that  when  the  phonetic  reading 
of  the  characters  is  found,  it  will  turn  out  to  correspond  with 
the  name  Nimrod.  I have  already  evidence  for  applying  this 
reading  to  the  characters,  but  it  is  impossible  to  give  the  proofs 
in  a popular  work  like  the  present.”  4 Smith  states  the  grounds 
on  which  he  was  led  to  identify  Izdubar  with  Nimrod.  My 
opinion  “ was  first  founded  on  the  discovery  that  he  formed  the 
centre  of  the  national  historical  poetry,  and  was  the  hero  of 
Babylonian  cuneiform  history,  just  as  Nimrod  is  stated  to  have 
been  in  the  later  traditions.  I subsequently  found  that  he 
agreed  exactly  in  character  with  Nimrod  ; he  was  a giant  hunter, 
according  to  the  cuneiform  legends,  who  contended  with  and 
destroyed  the  lion,  tiger,  leopard,  and  wild  bull,  or  buffalo,  ani- 
mals the  most  formidable  in  the  chase  in  any  country.  He 
ruled  first  in  Babylonia  over  the  region  which  from  other  sources 
we  know  to  have  been  the  centre  of  Nimrod’s  kingdom.  He 

1 Job  i : 17  ; Josh.  7:21.  2 2 Kings  17  : 24,  30. 

3 2 Kings  20 : 12  et  seq.  4 “ Chaldean  Account  of  Genesis,”  p.  1S2. 
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extended  his  dominion  to  the  Armenian  mountains,  the  bound- 
ary of  his  late  conquests  according  to  tradition,  and  one  princi- 
pal scene  of  his  exploits  and  triumphs  was  the  city  of  Erech, 
which,  according  to  Genesis,  was  the  second  capital  of  Nimrod.  ” 1 
The  centre  of  Izdubar’s  empire  was  in  the  region  of  Shinar,  and 
the  chief  cities  which  he  founded  were  Babel,  Akkad,  Erech, 
and  Nipur  ; thus  agreeing  exactly  with  the  biblical  story  of  Nim- 
rod, for  it  can  be  shown  that  Nipur  was  another  name  of  Calneh.2 

It  is  also  an  important  fact  that  while  the  Assyrians  and 
later  Babylonians  spoke  a Semitic  language,  the  most  ancient 
inscriptions  discovered  in  the  region  of  Babylonia  show  that  the 
earliest  inhabitants  of  the  great  cities  there  founded  spoke  a 
Turanian  or  Cushite  tongue.  This  agrees  with  the  Mosaic 
statement  that  Nimrod,  the  founder  of  Babel  and  Erech,  was  a 
son  of  Cush.  That  dialect  of  the  Turanian  which  was  used  in 
primeval  Babylonia  is  called  Akkadian,  and  a penitential  psalm 
written  in  it  is  among  the  cuneiform  texts  recently  published. 
It  has  an  interlineary  translation  in  Assyrian,  and  Mr.  Sayce 
says  its  composition  must  be  dated  anterior  to  the  seventeenth 
century  B.C.3 

The  Akkadians  were  Hamites  who  inhabited  Babylonia  in 
prehistoric  times,  and  were  connected  with  the  nomad  races 
both  on  the  north  and  south,  in  Africa  and  Asia.  They  were 
among  the  first  to  practise  the  art  of  writing,  and  they  were 
from  the  earliest  period  devoted  to  the  study  of  astronomy  and 
the  occult  sciences.  In  their  primitive  tongue  were  preserved 
all  the  scientific,  theological,  and  mythical  records  of  Babylonia. 
They  seem  to  be  identical  with  the  Chaldeans  (Hebrew,  Kasdim) 
of  the  Bible,  one  of  whose  chief  seats  was  Ur,4  and  who  were  in- 
struments, simultaneously  with  the  Sabeans,  in  the  affliction  of 
Job.5  In  later  times  the  name  Chaldean  was  applied  to  the 
learned,  and  the  language  of  the  Chaldeans  was  that  through 
which  scientific  and  religious  education  was  given.  For  this 
reason  the  prophet  Daniel  himself  was  made  “ master  of  the 
magicians,  astrologers,  Chaldeans,  and  soothsayers”  in  Babylon." 
Semitic  tribes  invaded  Chaldea  and  Babylonia  at  an  early 

1 “Chaldean  Account  of  Genesis,”  p.  181.  s Gen.  io  : 8-io. 

8 “ Records  of  the  Past,”  vii.,  151.  4 Gen.  11:28. 

5 Job  1 : 15-17.  6 See  Dan.  1 : 4 ; 5 : ir,  12. 
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period.  At  first  they  seem  to  have  lived  side  by  side  with  the 
Cushites,  as  is  evidenced  in  the  case  of  Abraham’s  family. 
They  founded  the  Assyrian  empire  about  the  thirteenth  century 
B.C.,  and  being  a people  of  literary  tastes,  they  wished  to  obtain 
possession  of  the  literary  treasures  which  the  Akkadians  had  ac- 
cumulated in  their  great  cities.  They  therefore,  while  retaining 
their  Semitic  tongue,  adopted  the  cuneiform  characters,  and 
transcribed  the  Akkadian  records,  translating  some,  and  adding 
such  glosses  to  others  as  made  them  intelligible,  to  those  at 
least  who  devoted  themselves  to  literary  studies.  During  the 
reign  of  Assur-banipal  (b.C.  668-626),  vast  numbers  of  those 
early  historical  tablets  were  copied  from  the  originals  in  the 
libraries  of  Erech  and  Babylon,  and  systematically  arranged  in 
the  Royal  Library  at  Nineveh.  The  collection  thus  formed  was 
perhaps  the  most  extensive  ever  made  by  royal  munificence.  It 
was,  of  course,  involved  in  the  destruction  of  Nineveh,  which 
occurred  only  one  year  after  the  death  of  Assur-banipal,  and 
the  shattered  tablets  have  lain  buried  beneath  the  ruins  till  the 
present  age. 

Recent  research  has  been  singularly  successful  in  another 
way  : it  has  discovered  the  sites  and  remains  of  the  ancient 
cities  of  Erech,  Akkad,  and  Calneh.  They  are  vast  mounds  of 
brick,  scathed  by  fire,  and  left  bare  and  desolate  by  the  action 
of  the  elements  for  more  than  two  thousand  years.  Their 
names  have  been  seen  in  inscriptions  upon  the  earliest  monu- 
ments, and  upon  tablets  and  cylinders  found  amid  the  ruins  of 
Nineveh  and  Babylon.  Akkad,  which  probably  gave  its  name 
to  the  Akkadian  tribe  of  Cushites,  was  a city  famous  for  its  sci- 
ence, especially  astronomy.  It  may  have  been  a school  of  Chal- 
dean learning.  Mr.  Smith  discovered  a cuneiform  tablet  at 
Nineveh  containing  the  answer  of  a Babylonian  astronomer  to 
questions  from  the  king  concerning  two  eclipses  : “ Concerning 
the  eclipse  of  the  moon  about  which  the  king  my  lord  sent  to 
me,  I have  made  observations  in  the  cities  of  Akkad,  Barsippa 
(Babel),  and  Nipur  (Calneh).”  1 

It  will  be  observed  that  while  these  remarkable  records  bear 
in  many  respects  a close  resemblance  to  the  Mosaic  narrative, 


1 Rule,  “Oriental  Records,  Monumental,”  p.  45. 
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and  contain  minute  details  strikingly  illustrative  of  the  truth  of 
that  narrative,  there  is  at  the  same  time  such  a wide  dissimilarity 
on  other  points  that  there  could  have  been  no  collusion.  The 
Assyrian  records  bear  the  unmistakable  characteristics  of  mythi- 
cal poems,  embellished,  as  was  the  custom  in  the  East,  with 
fanciful  miraculous  accompaniments.  Yet,  while  such  is  the 
case,  they  are  much  nearer  the  biblical  story  than  the  later 
legends  of  Berosus,  himself  a Babylonian  priest  ; and  they  are 
widely  different  from  the  absurd  myths  of  India  and  China, 
most  of  which  are  outrages  upon  common-sense  and  reason. 
The  tablets  represent  traditional  memorials  of  great  facts, 
handed  down  from  primeval  ages,  but  which  had  not  yet  been 
greatly  perverted  by  designing  men.  These  facts  were  laid  hold 
of  by  poets,  who,  after  the  manner  of  Dante  and  Milton,  sur- 
rounded them  with  a halo  of  romance. 

The  chief  value  and  interest  of  those  Assyrian  records  con- 
sist in  the  fact  that  we  have  in  them  legendary  accounts  of  the 
creation,  the  fall,  the  deluge,  the  confusion  of  tongues,  originally 
written  by  a people  distinct  from  the  Hebrews,  and  in  a language 
generically  different  from  the  Hebrew,  centuries  before  the  time 
of  Moses,  and  even  before  Abraham  left  his  native  Ur  ; and 
preserved  to  our  own  day  in  that  very  country  which  was  the 
scene  of  those  wonderful  events.  There  was  no  collusion  here  ; 
there  could  have  been  none,  for  Moses  had  no  intercourse  with 
Babylonia.  His  training  was  Egyptian,  where,  as  we  shall  after- 
wards see,  another  and  scarcely  less  interesting  class  of  early 
documents  has  been  preserved.  On  comparing  the  book  of 
Genesis  with  the  Assyrian  tablets,  it  is  seen  that  the  clear  his- 
toric statements  in  the  one  and  the  exaggerated  poetic  legends 
in  the  other  are  all  fixed  to  one  locality — the  Euphrates  valley, 
and  to  cities  whose  names  are  given  in  each,  and  the  ruins  of 
which  still  exist. 

The  monuments  of  Assyria  and  Babylonia  also  corroborate 
in  a most  singular  manner  the  legends  on  the  tablets  and  the 
narratives  in  Genesis.  In  the  very  earliest  sculptures  on  cylin- 
ders, and  on  the  slabs  which  once  lined  the  chambers  of  palaces, 
we  find  representations  of  the  tree  of  knowledge,  the  serpent 
tempter,  the  tree  of  life  guarded  by  cherubim,  the  ark,  the  hunt- 
ing exploits  of  Nimrod,  and  many  other  things,  which  show 
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how  thoroughly  Imbued  the  minds  of  the  ancient  Babylonians 
and  Assyrians  were  with  the  whole  facts  recorded  in  the  early 
chapters  of  the  Bible.1 

UR  OF  THE  CHALDEES. 

One  of  the  most  ancient  cities  of  the  Akkadians, or  Chaldees, 
was  Ur,  the  birth-place  of  the  patriarch  Abraham.  It  appears 
from  several  incidental  statements  in  the  Bible  that  the  people 
were  idolatrous,  and  in  fact  were  so  confirmed  in  their  super- 
stitious practices  that  Abraham,  by  divine  command,  left  the 
city  altogether,  and  migrated  first  to  Haran,  in  Northern 
Mesopotamia,  and  then  to  Canaan.  So  Joshua  told  the  Israel- 
ites in  his  speech  at  Shechem  : “ Thus  saith  the  Lord  God  of 
Israel,  your  fathers  dwelt  on  the  other  side  of  the  flood  in  old 
time,  even  Terah,  the  father  of  Abraham,  and  the  father  of 
N achor  ; and  they  served  other  gods. ' 

The  site  of  Ur,  after  remaining  unknown  for  ages,  was  dis- 
covered about  twenty  years  ago.  It  is  marked  by  a number  of 
large  mounds,  which  appear  as  if  they  had  been  scathed  by  fire. 
They  were  opened  by  the  late  Mr.  Loftus,  and  he  found  em- 
bedded in  them  cylinders  and  bricks  of  the  oldest  type,  show- 
ing, according  to  Sir  Henry  Rawlinson,  that  this  was  one  of 
the  earliest,  if  not  the  very  earliest,  cities  built  by  the  Cushite 
Akkadians.  The  bricks,  and  other  inscribed  tablets,  bear  the 
names  of  a series  of  kings  extending  from  Urukh  (b.C.  2230) 
to  Nabonidas  (b.C.  540).  One  inscription  is  as  follows  : 

“ Orchanus  (or  Urukh),  King  of  Ur,  is  he  who  hath  built  the 
temple  of  the  moon-god.”  On  a small  tablet  of  black  stone, 
also  found  at  Ur,  and  now  in  the  Louvre,  is  the  following  : 
“ To  the  goddess  Nana,  lady  of  the  temple  of  heaven,  Dungi, 
man  of  might,  king  of  the  land  of  Ur,  king  over  the  country  of 
Akkad,  the  temple  I have  founded.”  2 The  word  signifies 
“ fire,”  or  “ light,”  and  the  names  of  ancient  cities  were  generally 
descriptive,  and  very  often  they  were  taken  from  some  deity 
to  whose  worship  the  city  was  dedicated.  The  Chaldeans  were 

'See  Layard,  “Nineveh  and  Babylon;”  Smith,  “Chaldean  Account  of 
Genesis;”  Rawlinson,  “ Ancient  Monarchies.” 

5 Revue  Arche’ologique,  February,  1873. 
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fire-worshippers,  and  Ur  appears  to  have  contained  one  of  their 
chief  temples,  which,  at  a somewhat  later  period,  was  dedicated 
to  the  moon,  the  second  great  “ light”  of  heaven.  Rufinus 
says  that  Chaldean  priests  were  accustomed  to  carry  their  sacred 
fire  with  them  to  combat  other  gods.  The  city  of  Ur  was  after- 
wards called  Kamarine,  which  doubtless  comes  from  the  Arabic 
word  Kamr , “ the  moon.”  1 

In  Ur,  and  among  the  ruins  of  other  early  Chaldean  cities, 
multitudes  of  bricks  have  been  found,  stamped  with  the  name 
Urukh,  which  may  perhaps  be  identical  with  the  Arioch  of 
Genesis  14  : I,  and  the  Orchanus  of  classic  authors.  This  king 
was  a noted  builder,  and  founded  many  of  the  oldest  temples  in 
Babylonia,  as  appears  from  the  fact  that  his  name  is  upon  the 
bricks  dug  up  from  their  ruins,  and  also  upon  tablets.  One  in- 
scription reads  : “ Urukh,  king  of  Ur,  who  the  house  of  Ur 
built.”  On  a cylinder  of  Nabonidas (b.C.  555)  is  the  following  : 
“ Bit  Saresir,  the  tower  of  Bit-nergal  which  is  in  Ur,  which 
Urukh  the  very  ancient  king  had  built.”  He,  as  has  been 
stated  above,  built  the  temple  of  the  moon  at  Ur  ; he  also  built 
the  temple  of  the  sun  at  Larsa  (the  Ellasar  of  Genesis  14  : 1)  ; 
the  temple  of  Venus  at  Erech  ; the  temples  of  Bel  and  Beltis  at 
Nipur  (Calneh)  ; and  the  temple  of  Sarili  at  Zirgulla.2  These 
facts,  while  they  show  the  all-pervading  and  inveterate  idolatry 
of  the  ancient  Chaldeans,  strikingly  illustrate  the  reason  assigned 
by  Joshua  for  the  migration  of  Terah  and  his  family  from  Ur. 
Had  he  remained  there,  he  and  his  household  would  have  been 
exposed  to  unceasing  persecution  and  temptation.  To  have 
adopted  the  worship  of  the  true  God  and  renounced  idolatry 
would  have  been,  humanly  speaking,  impossible  in  such  a coun- 
try and  among  such  a people.  Their  worship,  as  stated  in  the 
inscriptions  shown  on  their  monuments,  was  grossly  polytheistic. 
“ Various  deities  divided  the  allegiance  of  the  people,  and  even 
of  the  kings,  who  regarded  with  equal  respect,  and  glorified  with 
equally  exalted  epithets,  some  fifteen  or  sixteen  personages. 
Next  to  these  principal  gods  were  a far  more  numerous  assem- 
blage of  inferior  or  secondary  divinities,  less  oftep  mentioned, 
and  regarded  as  less  worthy  of  honor,  but  still  recognized 

* Eusebius,  “ Praep.  Evang.,”  ix.,  7. 

5 “ Records  of  the  Past,”  iii.,  9 et  seq. 
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generally  through  the  country.  Finally,  the  pantheon  contained 
a host  of  mere  local  gods  and  genii,  every  town  and  almost  every 
village  in  Babylonia  being  under  the  protection  of  its  own  par- 
ticular divinity.”  1 All  this  shows  the  difficulties  with  which 
Abraham  and  the  other  patriarchs  had  to  contend  in  eradicat- 
ing idolatry  from  among  their  children  and  dependants. 
Rachel,  before  leaving  Haran,  stole  her  father  Laban’s  gods,3 
and  carried  them  with  her  to  Canaan  ; and  when  Jacob  arrived 
at  Bethel  on  his  way  from  Padan-aram,  he  set  up  an  altar  to  the 
true  God,  and  said  to  his  household  and  servants,  “ Put  away 
the  strange  gods  that  are  among  you.”  3 

It  is  worthy  of  note  that  one  of  their  chief  deities  was  Hea, 
the  god  of  the  sea  and  earth,  the  god  of  wisdom  and  teacher  of 
mankind.  He  was  represented  by  several  emblems,  such  as  the 
“ arrow-head,”  which  seems  to  point  him  out  as  the  inventor 
of  writing,  because  the  arrow-head  is  the  essential  element  of 
cuneiform  writing;  and  the  “serpent,”  which  appears  so  fre- 
quently upon  Babylonian  and  Assyrian  sculptures.  It  is  em- 
blematic of  superhuman  knowledge — a record  of  the  primeval 
belief  that  “ the  serpent  was  more  subtle  than  any  beast  of  the 
field.”  4 

The  explorations  on  the  side  of  Ur  have  brought  to  light 
other  most  interesting  facts  bearing  upon  the  later  history  of 
Babylonia.  Loftus  says,  “ The  cylinder  inscriptions  of  Mugeier 
(Ur)  are  invaluable  documents  in  confirming  the  authenticity 
and  truth  of  Scripture.  They  not  only  inform  us  that  Na- 
bonidas,  last  king  of  Babylon,  repaired  the  great  temple  of 
the  moon  at  Hur,  but  they  also  explain  who  Belshazzar  was, 
concerning  whom  the  early  Bible  critics  have  in  vain  endeavored 
to  reconcile  conflicting  statements.  In  the  book  of  Daniel  (5  : 
30),  he  is  alluded  to  as  the  king  of  the  Chaldees  when  Babylon 
was  taken  by  the  united  armies  of  the  Medes  and  Persians.  The 
account  of  Berosus  does  not,  however,  agree  with  that  of  Scrip- 
ture. It  states  that  Nabonidas,  after  being  utterly  routed  in 
the  open  plains  by  Cyrus,  shut  himself  up  in  the  city  of 
Barsippa,  but  was  soon  obliged  to  surrender  his  person  to  the 

1 Rawlinson,  “ Ancient  Monarchies,”  i.,  138,  139. 

s Gen.  31  : 19.  3 Gen.  35  : 2. 

4 Rawlinson,  “Ancient  Monarchies,”  i.,  154. 
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conqueror.  From  Daniel,  therefore,  we  are  led  to  conclude 
that  Belshazzar  was  the  last  Chaldean  monarch  ; while 
Nabonidas  is  represented  in  the  same  capacity  by  Berosus.  Sir 
Henry  Rawlinson’s  reading  of  the  Mugeier  cylinders  entirely 
reconciles  these  discrepancies.  The  records  distinctly  state 
that  Belshazzar  was  the  eldest  son  of  Nabonidas,  and  that  he 
was  admitted  to  a share  of  the  government.”  1 

CHEDORLAOMER. 

In  the  fourteenth  chapter  of  Genesis,  a graphic  though  brief 
account  is  given  of  the  invasion  of  Palestine  by  certain  Eastern 
princes,  during  the  life  of  Abraham  ; and,  independent  of  all 
views  about  inspiration,  the  narrative  bears  strong  internal  evi- 
dence of  historical  accuracy.  Names,  places,  and  lines  of 
march  are  given  with  the  clearness  and  minuteness  of  contem- 
porary history.  “ It  came  to  pass  in  the  days  of  Amraphel 
king  of  Shinar,  Arioch  king  of  Ellasar,  Chedorlaomer  king  of 
Elam,  and  Tidal  king  of  nations,  that  these  made  war  with 
Bera  king  of  Sodom,”  etc.  It  is  afterwards  stated  that  Sodom 
and  the  neighboring  cities  had  been  tributary  to  Chedorlaomer 
for  twelve  years.  Now  the  early  Assyrian  records  remarkably 
illustrate  and  confirm  the  story.  Shinar,  Ellasar,  and  Elam  are 
repeatedly  mentioned  in  the  inscriptions,  and  Elam  is  repre- 
sented as  the  most  powerful  of  those  early  kingdoms.  It  is 
known  also  that  some  of  the  Chaldeans  were  nomads,  roaming 
from  place  to  place  like  Arab  tribes  ; and  “ Tidal  king  of 
nations"  was  probably  a chief  of  several  tribes  who  joined  the 
other  monarchs  in  their  invasion.  But  the  most  striking  point 
is  that  the  name  of  Chedorlaomer  has  been  actually  found  on 
Elamitic  inscriptions,  under  the  form  Kudur-Lagavicr.  He 
seems  to  have  been  ruler  of  Ur,  and  to  have  rebuilt  that  old 
city  ; for  his  descendant,  Kudur-Mabug,  says,  in  a short  inscrip- 
tion which  has  been  translated  by  Lenormant,  “ I am  the  con- 
queror of  the  West,  my  father  enlarged  the  city  of  Ur.”3 
There  is  another  important  inscription  found  at  Ur,  which 
shows  that  the  Elamitic  monarchs  ruled  over  the  whole  country 

1 “Chaldea  and  Susiana,"  132. 

5 “ Manual  of  Ancient  History,”  i. , 355. 
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from  Persia  to  the  Mediterranean.  It  is  as  follows:  “To  Ur 
his  king  : Kudur-Mabug  lord  of  Syria,  son  of  Simti-silhak,  wor- 
shipper of  Ur,  his  protector  marching  before  him,  Bit-rubruah, 
for  his  preservation  and  the  preservation  of  Ardu-sin  his  son, 
king  of  Larsa,  they  built.’’ 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  first  part  of  this  king’s  name  is 
the  same  as  that  of  Kudur-Lagamer.  Ur  is  here  a god,  prob- 
ably the  god  of  light,  which  the  name  signifies.  This  “ Kudur- 
Mabug,  from  the  number  of  his  inscriptions  and  the  extent  of 
his  dominions,  appears  to  have  been  an  important  monarch, 
but  although  the  monuments  of  this  period  are  inscribed  with 
his  name  as  lord  paramount,  he  did  not  reign  personally  in 
Babylonia.  The  crown  of  that  country  he  bestowed  on  his  son 
Ardu-sin,  whom  he  names  in  his  inscriptions.’’  1 We  thus  see 
that  those  early  biblical  narratives,  which  some  recent  critics 
have  pronounced  mythical,  are  proved  by  contemporary  inscrip- 
tions and  monuments  to  be  strictly  historical.  And  the  illus- 
trations of  the  Bible  from  early  records  are  only  just  beginning 
to  be  deciphered.  Fuller  explorations,  and  a more  thorough 
acquaintance  with  the  cuneiform  writing,  will  add  immensely  to 
our  stores  of  knowledge. 

ASSYRIAN  CONQUEST  OF  PALESTINE. 

Coming  down  from  the  primeval  narratives  in  Genesis  to  that 
period  when  the  Jewish  power  began  to  decline,  we  find  that 
the  details  of  Bible  history  are  confirmed  by  the  Assyrian  texts. 
The  conquests  of  Shalmaneser  I.,  King  of  Assyria,  are  not  men- 
tioned in  the  Bible  ; but  from  the  inscription  on  the  Nimrud 
obelisk  in  the  British  Museum,  it  appears  that  when  Benhadad 
and  Hazael  were  warring  against  Israel,  they  were  attacked  by 
the  Assyrians  and  made  tributary.  Shalmaneser  also  says,  “ I 
received  tribute  from  Jehu,  son  of  Omri.’’  The  reason  why  he 
is  called  son  of  Omri  doubtless  is  that  Omri  was  the  founder  of 
Samaria,  in  which  Jehu  reigned.  One  of  the  bass-reliefs  on  the 
obelisk  represents  Jehu  prostrating  himself  before  the  Assyrian 
king.2  Nearly  a century  and  a half  later,  Tiglath-Pileser  invaded 
Syria  and  Palestine,  and  one  or  two  mutilated  inscriptions  attest 

1 “ Records  of  the  Past,”  iii.,  19.  5 Lenormant,  i.,  381. 
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the  minute  accuracy  of  the  narrative  in  Scripture.  Thus  the 
conqueror  writes  : “ The  land  of  Beth-omri  (Samaria),  the 

goods  of  its  people,  and  their  furniture  to  Assyria  I sent. 
Pekah  their  king  . . . and  Hoshea  to  the  kingdom  over 

them  I appointed  . . . then  tribute  of  them  I received, 

and  to  Assyria  I sent.”  1 The  agreement  between  this  and  the 
passage  in  Kings  is  evident  : ‘‘In  the  days  of  Pekah  came 
Tiglath-pileser,  and  took  Ijon  and  Abel-beth-maachah, ” etc., 
“ and  carried  them  captive  to  Assyria.  And  Hoshea  made  a con- 
spiracy against  Pekah,  and  slew  him,  and  reigned  in  his  stead.”  2 
The  fall  of  Samaria  and  the  northern  kingdom  of  Israel, 
together  with  the  captivity  of  the  people,  is  recorded  in  2 Kings 
17  ; and  turning  to  the  narrative  of  the  same  event  in  “ The 
Annals  of  Sargon,”  inscribed  upon  the  walls  of  his  palace  at 
Khorsabad,  we  find  the  following  words  of  the  conqueror  : ‘‘I 
besieged,  took,  and  occupied  the  city  of  Samaria,  and  I brought 
into  captivity  27,280  persons.  I took  them  to  Assyria,  and  in- 
stead of  them  I placed  men  to  live  there  whom  my  hand  had 
conquered.  I changed  the  government  of  the  country,  and 
placed  over  it  lieutenants  of  my  own.”  3 

Still  more  remarkable  is  the  inscription  on  a clay  prism 
found  at  Nineveh,  containing  the  annals  of  the  first  eight  years 
of  the  reign  of  Sennacherib.  It  records,  among  many  other 
conquests,  the  invasion  of  Palestine,  and  the  enormous  ransom 
paid  by  Hezekiah  king  of  Judah  to  save  Jerusalem  : “ Beyond 
the  former  scale  of  their  yearly  gifts,  their  tribute  and  gifts  to 
my  majesty  I augmented  and  imposed  them  upon  them.  He 
himself,  Hezekiah,  the  fearful  splendor  of  my  majesty  had  over- 
whelmed him.  The  workmen,  soldiers,  and  builders  whom  for 
the  fortification  of  Jerusalem  his  royal  city  he  had  collected 
within  it,  now  carried  tribute,  and  with  thirty  talents  of  gold , 
eight  hundred  talents  of  silver  ; woven  cloth,  scarlet,  em- 
broidered ; precious  stones  of  large  size,  ” etc.,  etc.;  ‘‘and 
to  pay  tribute  and  do  homage  he  sent  his  envoy.”  Let  this  be 
compared  with  the  biblical  narrative,  and  the  correspondence 
in  almost  every  particular  must  strike  the  reader.* 

1 Smith,  “Assyrian  Discoveries,"  p.  285.  5 2 Kings  15  : 29,  30. 

3 “ Records  of  the  Past,”  vii. , 28.  Compare  with  this  2 Kings  17  : 5 et  seq. 

4 2 Kings  18  : 13  et  seq.  “ Records  of  the  Past,”  i.,  39. 
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The  destruction  of  Sennacherib’s  great  army  on  the  plain  of 
Philistia  is  passed  over  in  silence.  This  is  in  entire  accordance 
with  the  custom  of  the  Assyrian  annalists.  They  described 
conquests,  but  entirely  ignored  defeats  and  reverses.  We  read 
in  the  Bible  th&t  “ Sennacherib  king  of  Assyria  departed,  and 
went  and  returned,  and  dwelt  at  Nineveh.  And  it  came  to  pass, 
as  he  was  worshipping  in  the  house  of  Nisroch  his  god,  that 
Adrammelech  and  Sharezer  his  sons  smote  him  with  the  sword  ; 
and  they  escaped  into  the  land  of  Armenia.  And  Esarhaddon 
his  son  reigned  in  his  stead.”  1 A clay  tablet  found  at  Nineveh 
is  now  in  the  British  Museum,  containing  an  account  of 
Esarhaddon’s  accession  to  the  throne  of  his  father,  and  a mani- 
fest reference  to  the  tragedy  that  led  to  it.  The  inscription  is 
only  a fragment,  but  the  first  line  preserved  shows  that  the  part 
lost  must  have  described  the  murder  of  Sennacherib,  and  the 
receipt  of  the  intelligence  by  Esarhaddon,  who  was  then  com- 
manding an  army  on  the  northern  border  of  the  empire.  We 
quote  a few  sentences  : “ From  my  heart  I made  a vow.  My 
liver  was  inflamed  with  rage.  Immediately  I wrote  letters,  and 
I assumed  the  sovereignty  of  my  father’s  house.”  Then  after 
narrating  his  long  and  adventurous  march  and  victory  over  rebel 
subjects,  he  continues,  giving  to  his  gods  the  praise  for  his  suc- 
cess : “ Ashur,  the  Sun,  Bel,  Nebo,  Ishtar  of  Nineveh,  and 
Ishtar  of  Arbela  had  me,  Esarhaddon , on  the  throne  of  my 
father  happily  seated,  and  the  sovereignty  of  the  land  had  given 
to  me,”  etc.’ 

Soon  afterwards,  having  put  down  the  revolt  of  Evil- 
merodach,  and  abolished  the  viceroyalty  of  Babylon,  Esarhad- 
don established  his  own  residence  in  that  city,  and  this  ac- 
counts for  Manasseh  king  of  Judah  being  taken  captive  to  Baby- 
lon and  not  to  Nineveh.  We  read  in  2 Chron.  33  : 11  : “ The 
Lord  brought  upon  them”  (Manasseh  and  his  people)  “the 
captains  of  the  host  of  the  king  of  Assyria,  which  took  Manas- 
seh with  rings,  and  bound  him  with  fetters,  and  carried 
him  to  Babylon.”  This  fact  also  is  recorded  on  the  Assyrian 
tablet,  where  a list  is  given  of  the  conquered  monarchs  who  were 

1 Isaiah  37  : 37,  38  ; 2 Kings  19  : 37. 

5 “ Records  of  the  Past,”  iii.,  103,  105. 
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led  captives  to  Babylon  : “I  assembled  twenty-two  kings  of  the 
land  of  Syria,  and  of  the  sea-coast  and  the  islands,  all  of  them, 
and  I passed  them  in  review — Baal  king  of  Tyre  ; Manasseh 
King  of  Judah;  Kadumukh  king  of  Edom;  Mitzuri  king  of 
Moab,”  etc.1 

We  have  only  just  touched,  in  this  review,  on  some  of  the 
leading  points  in  which  recent  exploration  has  illustrated  and 
confirmed  Bible  history.  The  field  is  a very  wide  one,  and,  in 
the  present  state  of  theological  and  scientific  thought,  a most 
important  one.  The  loi)g-lost  records  of  Babylonia  and  Assyria 
promise,  when  fully  examined,  to  throw  a flood  of  light  not  only 
upon  divine  revelation,  but  upon  the  history,  the  religion,  and 
the  social  state  of  great  primeval  nations  whose  names  and 
some  of  whose  acts  are  mentioned  in  Scripture.  Very  much 
has  yet  to  be  done  by  the  traveller  and  the  excavator  before  the 
sources  of  information  contained  on  sculptured  slabs  and  in- 
scribed tablets  have  been  reached  ; and  when  that  is  done,  a 
still  more  difficult  task  will  remain  in  the  classification  of  the 
materials  and  the  deciphering  of  the  records.  But  we  look  for- 
ward hopefully  ; men  of  ability  and  enthusiasm  are  engaged  in 
the  work,  and  a society  has  been  instituted  in  London,  one  of 
whose  main  objects  is  to  promote  the  study  of  biblical  archaeol- 
ogy. So  long  as  we  have  such  veteran  orientalists  as  Rawlin- 
son,  Layard,  and  Birch,  and  so  long  as  the  subject  enlists  the 
scholarship  of  Oppert  and  Menant  in  France,  of  Delitzsch  in 
Germany,  of  Talbot,  Sayce,  Rodwell,  and  Boscawen  in  England, 
we  may  confidently  anticipate  the  most  complete  success. 

Recent  explorations  in  Egypt,  conducted  mainly  by  Brugsch, 
Mariette,  and  Chabas,  and  those  in  Palestine,  undertaken  by 
English  and  American  scholars,  are  no  less  interesting  and  im- 
portant than  the  Assyrian  researches.  They  illustrate  every 
book  in  the  Bible.  But  upon  this  inviting  field  we  cannot  for 
the  present  enter.  We  have  said  enough,  however,  to  show  that 
the  Bible  has  nothing  to  fear  from  the  most  exhaustive  research. 
Evidences  of  its  historic  accuracy  are  impressed  on  the  ruins  of 
Palestine,  they  are  written  on  the  tombs  and  temples  of  Egypt, 
and  they  are  buried  deep  on  sculptured  stones  and  clay  tablets, 


1 “ Records  of  the  Past,”  iii.,  120,  107. 
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beneath  the  scathed  mounds  of  Babylonia  and  Assyria.  The 
touch  of  infidelity  cannot  obliterate  them.  Siriitfen  to  the  dust 
by  the  judgment  of  heaven — dreary,  desolate,  forsaken,  those 
primeval  monuments  will  remain  for  ages  to  come  irresistible 
proofs  of  the  truth  of  the  Bible. 


J.  L.  Porter. 


GOD’S  INDISCRIMINATE  PROPOSALS  OF  MERCY 
AS  RELATED  TO  HIS  POWER,  WISDOM,  AND 
SINCERITY. 

IF  God  makes  proposals  of  mercy  to  men,  who,  he  foresees,  will 
certainly  reject  them  and  perish,  and  whom  he  immutably 
purposes  to  leave  without  effectual  calling,  how  can  his  power 
and  wisdom  be  cleared,  save  at  the  expense  of  his  sincerity  ? or 
his  sincerity  at  the  expense  of  his  wisdom  or  power  ? This  is 
obviously  the  point  in  the  Reformed  or  Augustinian  theology 
most  difficult  of  adjustment.  The  excogitation  of  the  scheme 
of  the  “ Hypothetic  Universalists”  among  apart  of  the  French 
Reformed,  and  the  intricate  discussions  between  them  and  the 
Genevans,  evince  the  fact.  It  is  also  disclosed  in  the  proposal 
of  this  problem  by  Sir  Robert  Boyle,  to  John  Howe,  as  a proper 
subject  for  the  exercise  of  his  sanctified  acumen.  The  result 
was  his  famous  treatise,  “The  Reconcileableness  of  God’s 
Prescience  of  the  Sins  of  Men  with  the  Wisdom  and  Sincerity  of 
his  Counsels,”  etc.  It  is  against  this  point  that  the  most  per- 
sistent attacks  of  Arminians  are  still  made.  “It  is  at  this 
point,”  says  Dr.  A.  A.  Hodge’s  “Atonement,”  “ very  wisely, 
as  we  think,  the  Arminian  erects  his  main  citadel.  We  freely 
admit  that  just  here  the  advocates  of  that  system  are  able  to 
present  a greater  number  and  variety  of  texts  which  appear  to 
favor  the  distinguishing  principles  of  their  system  than  they 
are  able  to  gather  in  vindication  of  any  other  of  their  main  posi- 
tions.” ....  “ Then  gathering  together  their  scriptural 

evidence  for  the  general  and  indefinite  design  of  the  Atonement, 
they  proceed  with  great  appearance  of  force  to  argue  inferentially 
against  the  outflanked  Calvinistic  positions  of  unconditional 
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election  and  efficacious  grace.  In  this  manner  Richard  Watson, 
in  effect,  puts  the  strain  of  his  entire  argument  upon  this  one 
position.” 

The  occasion  for  calling  in  question  either  God’s  sincerity, 
or  his  wisdom,  or  power,  upon  the  supposition  of  an  uncon- 
ditioned decree,  arises  from  three  classes  of  Scriptures.  One  is 
the  indiscriminate  offer  of  salvation.  Another  is  the  ascription 
of  Christ’s  sacrifice  to  love  for  “ the  world  ” as  its  motive,  and 
the  calling  of  him  the  “ Lamb  of  God  who  taketh  away  the  sins 
of  the  world,”  “ giveth  himself  for  the  world  ” etc.  The  third 
is  composed  of  those  which  present  God  as  pitying  all  sinners, 
and  even  those  who  are  never  saved.  Every  reader’s  mind  will 
suggest  texts  of  each  class.  Now,  it  is  notorious  that  these  fur- 
nish the  armory  from  which  the  Arminians  equip  their  most  per- 
tinacious attacks  on  Calvinism  ; that  it  is  on  these  texts  the 
Calvinistic  exegesis  labors  most  and  displays  the  most  uncer- 
tainty ; and  that  the  usual  Calvinistic  solutions  of  them  are 
scornfully  denounced  as  inadequate  by  their  opponents.  These 
facts,  of  course,  do  not  prove  that  the  Arminians  are  right  ; but 
they  evince  the  occasion  for,  and  utility  of,  more  satisfac- 
tory discussion. 

The  attempt  of  the  “ Hypothetic  Universalists”  was  to  rec- 
oncile all  the  Scriptures  by  ascribing  to  God  two  acts  of  will  con- 
cerning human  salvation  : one  general  and  conditional  volition 
to  send  Christ  to  provide  expiation  for  all  men,  and  to  receive 
them  all  to  heaven,  provided  they  would  believe  on  him  ; the 
other,  a special  and  unconditioned  volition  to  call  the  elect 
effectually,  and  thus  insure  that  they  should  believe  and  be 
saved.  Then  they  supposed  that  all  the  texts  in  question  could 
be  explained  as  expressions  of  the  general  and  conditioned  voli- 
tion. But  Turrettin’s  refutation  (for  instance,  Loc.  iv.,  Qu. 
17th)  is  fatal.  He  urges  that  the  only  merciful  volition  of  God 
in  Scripture  is  that  towards  the  elect ; and  “ the  rest  he  harden- 
eth  ,;”  that  it  is  inevitably  delusive  to  represent  an  omniscient 
and  omnipotent  Agent  as  having  any  kind  of  volition  towards 
a result,  when,  foreseeing  that  the  sinner  will  certainly  not  pre- 
sent the  essential  condition  thereof — faith  — he  himself  dis- 
tinctly purposes  not  to  bestow  it  ; that  the  hearing  of  the  Gos- 
pel (Rom.  10  : 14)  is  as  means  equally  essential,  and  God  pro- 
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videntially  leaves  all  the  heathen  without  this  ; and  that  it  is 
derogatory  to  God’s  power  and  sovereignty  to  represent  any 
volition  of  his,  that  is  a volition,  as  failing  in  a multitude  of 
cases.  It  is  significant  that  the  Reformed  divines  of  Turrettin’s 
school  seem  usually  to  conduct  this  debate  on  the  assumption 
(sometimes  tacit,  sometimes  expressed)  that  as  God  had  no 
volition  towards  the  salvation  of  the  non-elect,  so  he  could  not 
have  any  propension  or  affection  at  all  towards  it. 

The  perspicacious  eye  of  Howe  saw  this  assumption,  and 
he  made  a tentative  effort  to  expose  it.  To  him  also  belongs 
the  honor  of  rejecting  and  exploding  that  dogma  of  God’s 
prevenient,  efficient  concnrsus  in  sinful  actions,  which  the  great 
Protestant  scholastics  had  borrowed  from  the  Dominican  school, 
and  defended  with  a zeal  so  perverse.  And  now  we  find  a 
Thornwell  and  a Hodge  discarding  this  dogma  as  an  unhappy 
excrescence  on  the  Bible  doctrines  of  the  decree  and  Providence. 
Howe  (§  xxii.)  is  answering  a supposed  objector,  who,  like 
Turrettin,  urges  the  inconsistency  of  “ an  ineffectual  and  im 
perfect  will  ” (in  the  Almighty)  “ which  doth  not  bring  to  pass 
the  thing  willed.”  His  answer  is:  ‘‘That  imperfection  were 
with  no  pretence  imputable  to  the  divine  will,  merely  for  its  not 
effecting  everything  whereto  it  may  have  a real  propension." 
He  then  proceeds  to  describe  this  propension  towards  an  end 
which  is  short  of  an  effective  volition  as  a " mere  velleity,  ” and 
declares  that  he  is  more  ready  to  assert  of  God  ‘‘  a will  not 
effective  of  the  thing  willed,”  than  fly  in  the  face  of  the  many 
Scriptures  which  ascribe  to  God  a pitifulness  towards  the  lost. 
He  then  endeavors  to  vindicate  God  from  this  seeming  paradox 
by  saying  that,  while  the  salvation  of  all  men  is,  per  sc,  an  object 
proportionable  to  a proper  propension  of  God’s  will  “ by  only 
simple  complacency,”  other  ‘‘  more  valuable  reasons”  may  weigh 
with  God  not  to  purpose  the  salvation  of  all,  ‘‘  with  the  higher 
complacency  of  a determinative  will.”  ‘‘  Since  the  public  de- 
clarations of  his  good-will  towards  all  men  import  no  more  than 
the  former,”  his  sincerity  is  thus  reconciled  with  his  immutable 
prescience. 

The  candid  mind  feels  that  there  should  be  a truth  some- 
where in  that  direction  in  which  the  “ Hypothetic  Universalist” 
was  vainly  groping.  Has  not  Howe  here  caught  a glimpse  of 
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that  truth  ? And  why  have  the  eyes  of  Reformed  theologians 
been  so  often  ‘‘  holden”  from  seeing  it  distinctly  ? These  ques- 
tions deserve  inquiry. 

The  direction  in  which  the  answers  are  conceived  to  lie  may 
be  best  indicated  by  an  analogical  instance.  A human  ruler 
may  have  full  power  and  authority  over  the  punishment  of  a 
culprit,  may  declare  consistently  his  sincere  compassion  for  him, 
and  may  yet  freely  elect  to  destroy  him.  A concrete  case  will 
make  the  point  more  distinct.  Chief-Justice  Marshall,  in  his 
“ Life  of  Washington”  (vol.  iv.,  ch.  vi.),  says  with  reference  to 
the  death-warrant  of  the  rash  and  unfortunate  Major  Andre  : 
“ Perhaps  on  no  occasion  of  his  life  did  the  commander-in-chief 
obey  with  more  reluctance  the  stern  mandates  of  duty  and  of 
policy.”  In  this  historical  instance  we  have  these  facts: 
Washington  had  plenary  power  to  kill  or  to  save  alive.  His 
compassion  for  the  criminal  was  real  and  profound.  Yet  he 
signed  his  death-warrant  with  spontaneous  decision.  The  solu- 
tion is  not  the  least  difficult  either  for  philosophy  or  common- 
sense.  Every  deliberate  rational  volition  is  regulated  by  the 
agent’s  dominant  subjective  disposition,  and  prompted  by  his 
own  subjective  motive.  But  that  motive  is  a complex,  not  a 
simple  modification  of  spirit.  The  simplest  motive  of  man’s 
rational  volition  is  a complex  of  two  elements  : a desire  or  pro- 
pension of  some  subjective  optative  power,  and  a judgment  of 
the  intelligence  as  to  the  true  and  preferable.  The  motive  of  a 
single  decision  may  be  far  more  complex  than  this,  involving 
many  intellectual  considerations  of  prudence,  or  righteous  pol- 
icy, and  several  distinct  and  even  competing  propensions  of 
the  optative  powers.  The  resultant  volition  arises  out  of  a de- 
liberation, in  which  the  prevalent  judgment  and  appetency 
counterpoise  the  inferior  ones.  To  return  to  our  instance  : 
Washington’s  volition  to  sign  the  death-warrant  of  Andre  did 
not  arise  from  the  fact  that  his  compassion  was  slight  or 
feigned  ; but  from  the  fact  that  it  was  rationally  counterpoised 
by  a complex  of  superior  judgments  and  propensions  of  wisdom, 
duty,  patriotism,  and  moral  indignation.  Let  us  suppose  that 
one  of  Andre’s  intercessors  (and  he  had  them,  even  among  the 
Americans)  standing  by,  and  hearing  the  commanding  general 
say,  as  he  took  up  the  pen  to  sign  the  fatal  paper,  ” I do  this 
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with  the  deepest  reluctance  and  pity  should  have  retorted  : 
“ Since  you  are  supreme  in  this  matter,  and  have  full  bodily 
ability  to  throw  down  that  pen,  we  shall  know  by  your  signing 
this  warrant  that  your  pity  is  hypocritical.”  The  petulance  of 
this  charge  would  have  been  equal  to  its  folly.  The  pity  was 
real  ; but  was  restrained  by  superior  elements  of  motive  : Wash- 
ington had  official  and  bodily  power  to  discharge  the  criminal  ; 
but  he  had  not  the  sanction  of  his  own  wisdom  and  justice. 
Thus  his  pity  was  genuine,  and  yet  his  volition  not  to  indulge 
it  free  and  sovereign. 

The  attempt  to  illustrate  the  ways  of  God  by  such  analogies 
is  too  obvious  to  be  novel.  What,  then,  are  the  objections  on 
which  Calvinists  have  usually  set  them  aside  as  unsatisfactory  ? 
In  approaching  this  question  it  is  instructive  to  notice  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  extreme  parties  deal  with  the  parallel  case  in 
God’s  government.  Says  the  strong  Arminian  : “ Since  God  is 
sovereign,  and  also  true  and  sincere,  therefore  I know  that, 
when  he  declares  his  compassion  for  ‘ him  that  dieth,’  he  has 
exerted  all  the  power  that  even  omnipotence  can  properly  exert 
on  ‘ free-will,’  to  turn  that  sinner  to  life.  ” Thus  this  party  sus- 
tain God’s  sincerity  at  the  expense  of  his  omnipotence.  The 
party  of  the  other  extreme  says  : “ Because  God  is  sovereign  and 
omnipotent,  therefore  we  know  that,  were  there  any  pity  in 
him  for  ‘ the  sinner  that  dieth,'  that  affection  would  inevitably 
, have  applied  almighty  grace,  which  would  have  turned  him  with- 
out fail  to  life  ; so  that  we  must  explain  the  merciful  declaration 
as  meaning  something  else  than  it  seems.  ’ ’ They  thus  save  God’s 
omnipotence  and  sovereignty  at  the  expense  of  his  sincerity. 
The  two  parties,  while  in  extreme  opposition,  fall  into  the  same 
error — the  sophism  of  the  imagined  accuser  of  Washington. 
Their  common  mistake  would,  in  the  case  of  a wise  and  good 
man,  be  exploded  by  explaining  the  nature  of  motive  and  free 
rational  volition.  The  correct  answer  to  the  Arminian  is  to  show 
him  that  the  existence  of  a real  and  unfeigned  pity  in  God  for 
“ him  that  dieth”  does  not  imply  that  God  has  exhausted  his 
divine  power  in  vain  to  renew  the  creature’s  ‘ ‘ free-will  ” in  a way 
consistent  with  its  nature,  because  the  pity  may  have  been 
truly  in  God,  and  yet  countervailed  by  superior  motives,  so  that 
he  did  not  will  to  exert  his  omnipotence  for  that  sinner’s  re- 
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newal.  The  other  extreme  receives  the  same  reply  ; the  ab- 
sence of  an  omnipotent  (and  inevitably  efficient)  volition  to  re- 
new that  soul  does  not  prove  the  absence  of  a true  compassion 
in  God  for  him  ; and  for  the  same  reason  the  propension  may 
have  been  in  God,  but  restrained  from  rising  into  a volition  by 
superior  rational  motives. 

Evidently,  then,  if  this  parallel  could  be  used  safely,  it  would 
relieve  the  difficulty  of  the  problem,  and  conciliate  extremes  to 
the  scriptural  truths  involved.  The  supposed  obstacles  seem  to 
class  themselves  under  three  heads.  1.  The  difference  between 
a finite  and  an  infinite  almighty  governor  makes  the  parallel 
worthless.  2.  Such  a theory  of  motive  and  free  agency  may  not 
be  applied  to  the  divine  will,  because  of  God’s  absolute  simplic- 
ity of  being,  and  the  unity  of  his  attributes  with  his  essence,  the 
total  lack  of  “ passive  powers”  in  his  glorious  nature,  and  the 
unity  and  eternity  of  his  whole  will  as  to  all  events.  It  is  feared 
that  the  parallel  would  misrepresent  God’s  activities  of  will  by 
a vicious  anthropomorphism.  3.  No  such  balancing  of  subjec- 
tive motives  takes  place  without  inward  strivings,  which  would 
be  inconsistent  with  God’s  immutability  and  blessedness. 

None  will  deny  that  the  discussion  of  God’s  nature  and  ac- 
tivities should  be  approached  with  profound  reverence  and  diffi- 
dence. One  of  the  clearest  declarations  concerning  him  in  the 
Scriptures  is,  that  we  may  not  expect  to  “ find  out  the  Almighty 
unto  perfection.”  Should  a theologian  assume,  then,  that  his 
rationale  of  God’s  actings  furnished  an  exhaustive  or  complete 
explanation  of  them  all,  this  alone  would  convict  him  of  error. 
It  must  be  admitted,  also,  that  no  analogy  can  be  perfect  be- 
tween the  actions  of  a finite  and  the  infinite  inteiygence  and 
will.  But  analogies  may  be  instructive  and  valuable  which  are 
not  perfect  : if  they  are  just  in  part,  they  may  guide  us  in  the 
particulars  wherein  there  is  a true  correspondence.  And  the 
Scriptures,  which  do  undertake  to  unfold  “ parts  of  his  ways,” 
will  be  safe  guides  to  those  who  study  them  with  humility. 

Turrettin,  entering  into  discussion  with  the  “ Hypothetic 
Universalists,  ” remarks  that  the  foundations  of  the  faith  remain 
safe,  so  long  as  it  is  firmly  held  on  all  hands  : 1.  That  the  cor- 
ruption of  men’s  souls  is  universal,  and  every  man’s  inability 
for  delivering  himself  from  it  universal  and  invincible  without 
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the  efficacious  grace  of  God.  2.  That  there  is  a sovereign  and 
particular  election  of  the  saved,  unconditioned  on  their  foreseen 
graces,  and  a preterition  of  the  rest  of  mankind.  3.  That  there 
is  an  efficacious  grace,  the  gift  of  this  election,  working  saving 
faith,  without  which  in  action  no  one  truly  chooses  godliness. 
4.  That  gospel  revelation  is  the  necessary  and  only  sufficient 
means  of  working  saving  graces.  These,  saith  he,  are  the  capital 
dogmas  of  the  faith  (on  this  subject)  which  all  the  Reformed 
defend  amidst  their  minor  diversities  against  all  forms  of 
Pelagianism  and  semi-Pelagianism. 

1.  It  is  objected  against  all  use  of  the  explanation  suggested, 
that,  while  it  applies  to  a human  ruler,  who  is  not  omnipotent,  it 
does  not  apply  to  God,  who  is  almighty.  Washington  was  re- 
strained from  indulging  his  compassion  towards  Andre,  by  re- 
membering the  dangers  and  mischiefs  which  would  result  from 
the  impunity  of  a spy.  But  if  he  had  possessed  an  omnipotent 
control  over  all  hearts  and  all  events,  by  which  he  cou  Id  with 
perfect  facility  obviate  all  those  mischiefs,  then  his  compassion 
must  have  gratified  itself,  if  truly  felt,  in  Andre’s  release.  God, 
it  is  urged,  has  that  omnipotence.  If  he  feels  any  propension 
of  mercy  towards  the  sinner  “that  dieth,’’  and  bethinks  him- 
self of  the  dangers  to  his  moral  government  which  would  arise 
from  a sinner’s  impunity  in  guilt,  he  also  knows  that  it  is  in- 
finitely easy  for  him  to  obviate  all  such  possible  dangers  by 
sanctifying  the  sinner  himself,  and  also  all  others  who  might  be 
tempted  to  sin  by  the  example  of  his  impunity,  just  as  he  actu- 
ally does  sanctify  his  justified  elect. 

Now  it  is  obvious  that  this  reply  proceeds  on  the  following 
assumption  : That  if  the  obstacle  of  physical  inability  be  re- 
moved in  God,  by  his  consciousness  of  omnipotence,  there  can- 
not be  any  other  rational  ground,  in  the  view  of  God’s  omni- 
science, that  may  properly  counterpoise  or  hold  back  the  pro- 
pension of  mercy.  But  the  statement  of  this  is  its  sufficient  ex- 
posure. It  must  always  be  exceedingly  probable  that  an  all- 
wise mind  may  see,  among  the  multifarious  concerns  of  his  vast 
kingdom,  good  reasons  for  his  action,  of  which  we  cannot  have 
the  least  conception.  Let  us  select  a specific  case,  that,  for 
instance,  of  Judas  Iscariot.  Would  not  he  be  a rash  man  who 
should  assert  that  the  infinite  God  could  not  see,  in  his  own 
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omniscience,  any  other  ground  for  his  volition  not  to  attempt 
his  effectual  calling  than  one  of  these  two,  either  an  entire  in- 
difference to  his  misery,  or  a conscious  inability  to  renovate  his 
soul?  The  logic  of  the  objector  is,  moreover,  optimistic.  It 
proceeds  on  the  assumption  that  we  are  entitled  to  hold  that 
God’s  ultimate  end  in  the  government  of  the  universe  is  the 
greatest  aggregate  well-being  of  creatures.  But  we  are  not  en- 
titled to  hold  thus.  We  know  that  his  ultimate  end  is  his  own 
glory.  But  we  do  not  know  all  the  ways  in  which  God  may 
deem  his  glory  is  promoted.  All  that  we  can  say  is,  not  that 
God  must  procure  that  state  of  the  universe  which  is  on  the 
whole  the  best,  i. e. , the  most  benevolent  ; but  that  he  will  of 
course  have  that  universe  which  most  completely  satisfies  the 
set  of  ends  which  have  commended  themselves  to  his  perfec- 
tions as  most  proper  for  him  to  pursue.  But  we  are  not  qual- 
ified to  say  what  all  of  those  ends  are.  It  may  be  that  it  is 
proper  they  should  not  include  the  happiness  of  the  largest  pos- 
sible number  of  sinners,  but  something  else  still  more  worthy 
of  God.  When  we  have  admitted  this,  we  have  virtually  ad- 
mitted that  God  may  see,  in  his  own  omniscience,  a rational 
ground  other  than  inability  for  restraining  his  actual  propen- 
sion of  pity  towards  a given  sinner.  The  first  objection,  then, 
however  plausible  in  appearance,  is  found  to  be  empty.  And 
it  is  especially  to  be  noted,  that  while  it  professes  a zeal  for 
God’s  infinitude,  it  really  disparages  it.  Our  position  is,  after 
all,  the  modest  and  reverential  one. 

Let  us  interpose  here  this  definition,  to  preclude  misunder- 
standing : That  the  phrase  “ divine  will,”  which  we  are  about  to 
use,  is  meant  not  in  its  narrow  sense  of  the  faculty  of  choice  ; 
but  in  the  wider  sense  of  the  active  powers,  or  “ conative  ” pow- 
ers, so  well  established  among  Calvinists. 

2.  The  attempt  to  illustrate  the  action  of  the  divine  will 
from  the  rise  of  rational  volition  in  man,  has  doubtless  been 
prejudiced  by  the  scholastic  explanations  of  God’s  absolute 
simplicity.  They  would  have  us  believe,  not  only  that  this 
excludes  all  composition  and  aggregation  of  quantitative  parts, 
but  all  true  distinction  of  essence  and  attributes.  They  would 
have  the  idea  of  God  as  absolutely  devoid  of  construction 
in  thought  as  his  substance  is  of  construction  in  reality.  We 
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must,  in  his  case,  identify  essence  and  attributes.  God  is 
actus purus.  Any  attribute  is  God  ; and  hence  one  attribute  is 
differentiated  from  another  only  by  our  apprehension  of  it. 
With  him  cognition  and  effectuation  are  identical.  It  does  not 
satisfy  them  to  say  that  God  is  an  infinite  monad,  as  the  rational 
human  soul  is  a finite  monad  ; and  that  his  attributes,  like  man’s 
essential  powers  of  intelligence,  sensibility,  and  will,  are  not 
limbs  or  parts  attached  to  the  spirit,  but  essential  modes  of 
functions  with  which  it  is  endued.  They  require  us  to  identify 
God’s  attributes  with  his  essence  in  a way  inconceivably  closer 
than  we  do  man’s  essential  powers  with  his  essence.  Now,  if 
this  speculation  be  correct,  the  attempt  to  apprehend  the  action 
of  the  divine  will  by  the  human  must  be  wholly  erroneous. 
There  could  be  no  such  distinction,  as  is  true  of  man,  between 
motive  and  volition,  or  between  the  optative  powers  and  the 
power  of  choice.  Nor  could  there  be  any  sense  whatsoever  in 
which  God’s  subjective  motive  could  be  complex. 

But  we  deny  that  the  speculation  is  correct,  susceptible  of 
proof,  or  possible  to  be  valid  to  the  human  mind.  Evidently 
the  cognition  of  such  a being  is  inaccessible  to  man’s  intelligence. 
The  only  way  he  has  of  knowing  substance  is  through  its  attri- 
butes ; and  the  only  cognition  we  have  of  it  is  as  the  intuitive 
notion,  which  the  reason  necessarily  supplies,  of  the  subjcctum 
to  which  the  attributes  perceived  must  be  referred.  Hence,  to 
require  us  to  think  substance  as  literally  identical  with  each  at- 
tribute rationally  referred  to  it,  is  to  forbid  us  to  think  it  at  all. 
Again,  reason  forbids  us  to  think  different  attributes  as  identi- 
cal. We  intuitively  know  that  thought  is  not  conation,  and 
conation  is  not  sensibility  ; it  is  as  impossible  to  think  these 
actually  identical  in  God  as  in  ourselves.  Last,  this  speculation 
brings  us  too  near  the  awful  verge  of  pantheism.  Were  it  true, 
then,  it  would  be  the  shortest  and  most  natural  of  steps  to  con- 
clude that  God  has  no  other  being  than  the  series  of  activities 
of  the  several  attributes  with  which  they  seek  to  identify  the 
being.  Thus  we  have  the  form  of  pantheism  next  to  the  gulf 
of  nihilism.  If  the  attributes  are  identical  with  the  being  of 
God  and  with  each  other,  and  if  it  be  thus  shown  that  God’s 
thought  makes  the  object  thereof,  then,  since  God  is  eternally, 
necessarily,  and  infinitely  intelligent,  these  results  must  rigidly 
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follow  : That  all  objective  being  known  to  God  must  be  also  as 
eternal  and  necessary  as  God  ; and  that  it  must  be  as  infinite  as 
he  is.  What  more  would  Spinoza  have  desired  to  found  his 
mathematical  proof  of  pantheism  ? The  speculation  is  not  true 
any  more  than  it  is  scriptural.  The  Bible  always  *speaks  of 
God’s  attributes  as  distinct,  and  yet  not  dividing  his  unity  ; of 
his  intelligence  and  will  as  different  ; of  his  wrath,  love,  pity,  wis- 
dom, as  not  the  §ame  activities  of  the  Infinite  Spirit.  We  are 
taught  that  each  of  these  is  inconceivably  higher  than  the  prin- 
ciple in  man  which  bears  the  corresponding  name  ; but  if  the 
Scriptures  do  not  mean  to  teach  us  that  they  are  distinguishable 
in  God,  as  truly  as  in  man,  and  that  this  is  as  consistent  with 
his  being  an  infinite  monad  as  with  our  souls’  being  finite 
monads,  then  they  are  unmeaning. 

In  the  rational  creature,  notwithstanding  the  simplicity  of 
the  spirit,  judgments  of  the  preferable  and  conative  propensions 
are  not  identical  with  the  volition  in  which  they  result.  In 
him  subjective  motive  is  complex,  and  a given  element  of 
motive  may  be  truly  present,  and  yet  not  separately  expressed 
in  the  volition,  because  over-preponderating  motives  prompt  the 
agent  freely  to  restrain  that  element.  Then,  the  absolute  sim- 
plicity of  God  does  not  forbid  our  ascribing  to  him  an  inconceiv- 
ably higher  mode  of  action  of  will,  which  is  yet  truly  analogous. 

We  maybe  reminded  that  the  “Confession”  declares  God  to 
be  “without  passions.”  So  the  theologians  tell  us  that  we 
must  ascribe  to  him  no  “ passive  powers  ;”  for  then  he  would 
not  be  immutable.  He  acts  on  everything  ; but  is  acted  on  by 
none.  He  is  the  source,  but  not  the  recipient  of  effects.  This 
is  indisputable.  But  we  should  not  so  overstrain  the  truth  as 
to  reject  two  other  truths.  One  is,  that  while  God  has  no  pas- 
sions, while  he  has  no  mere  susceptibilities  such  that  his  crea- 
ture can  cause  an  effect  upon  it  irrespective  to  God’s  own  will 
and  freedom,  yet  he  has  active  principles.  These  are  not  pas- 
sions, in  the  sense  of  fluctuations  or  agitations,  but  none  the 
less  are  they  affections  of  his  will,  actively  distinguished  from 
the  cognitions  in  his  intelligence.  They  are  true  optative  func- 
tions of  the  divine  Spirit.  However  anthropopathic  may  be  the 
statements  made  concerning  God’s  repentings,  wrath,  pity, 
pleasure,  love,  jealousy,  hatred,  in  the  Scriptures,  we  should  do 
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violence  to  them  if  we  denied  that  he  here  meant  to  ascribe  to 
himself  active  affections  in  some  mode  suitable  to  his  nature. 
And  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  suppose  an  agent  without  active 
principles,  as  well  as  cognitive,  as  we  could  not  believe  that 
the  compass  could  move  the  ship  without  any  motive  power. 
The  other  truth  is,  that  objective  beings  and  events  are  the  real 
occasions,  though  not  efficient  causes,  of  the  action  both  of  the 
divine  affections  and  will.  Are  not  many  divines  so  much 
afraid  of  ascribing  to  God  any  “ passive  powers,”  or  any  phase 
of  dependence  on  the  creature,  that  they  hesitate  even  to  admit 
that  scriptural  fact  ? But  why  should  they  recoil  from  the  sim- 
ple statements  of  his  Word  on  this  point,  unless  they  were  con- 
fused or  misled  by  the  old  sensualistic  view,  which  regarded  the 
objective  impression  as  somehow  the  efficient,  instead  of  the 
mere  occasion,  of  the  following  activities  of  the  percipient  soul  : 
“ God  is  angry  with  the  wicked  every  day”  (Ps.  7:11);  “ But 
the  thing  that  David  had  done  displeased  the  Lord  ;”  “ My  de- 
light is  in  her"  (Is.  62:4);  "In  these  things  I delight,  saith 
the  Lord”  (Jer.  9 : 24).  Is  all  this  so  anthropopathic  as  not 
even  to  mean  that  God’s  active  principles  here  have  an  objec- 
tive ? Why  not  let  the  Scriptures  mean  what  they  so  plainly 
strive  to  declare  ? But  some  seem  so  afraid  of  recognizing  in 
God  any  susceptibility  of  a passive  nature,  that  they  virtually 
set  Scripture  aside,  and  paint  a God  whose  whole  activities  of 
intelligence  and  will  are  so  exclusively  from  himself  that  even 
the  relation  of  objective  occasion  to  him  is  made  unreal,  and  no 
other  is  allowed  than  a species  of  coincidence  or  pre-established 
harmony.  They  are  chary  of  conceding  (what  the  Bible  seems 
so  plainly  to  say)  that  God  is  angry  because  men  sin  ; and  would 
go  no  farther  than  to  admit  that  somehow  he  is  angry  whc?i  men 
sin,  yet,  because  absolutely  independent,  angry  only  of  himself. 

Now,  our  rational  nature  compels  us  to  think  these  active 
principles  relevant  only  when  they  act  towards  their  proper  objec- 
tives. If  the  wise  and  righteous  reason  does  not  perceive  some- 
thing that  has  (or  is  to  have)  actuality  that  is  wicked,  it  does 
not  have  indignation  ; the  legitimate  condition  for  the  action  of 
this  affection  is  wholly  absent.  If  it  does  not  see  some  being 
approvable,  it  does  not  feel  the  love  of  moral  complacency. 
Why  should  not  this  be  most  true  of  the  perfect  reason,  all  of 
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whose  activities  are  most  absolutely  true  to  the  actual  ? Nor 
is  there  any  danger  of  sacrificing  God’s  independence  or  immu- 
tability, or  of  imputing  to  him  “ passive  power,”  or  of  tarnish- 
ing his  nature  with  the  fluctuations  and  agitations  of  passion. 
For,  first,  since  his  will  was  eternally  sovereign,  there  can  be 
nothing  holy  or  unholy,  in  all  time,  in  the  actual  objective  uni- 
verse, which  was  not  decreed  freely  by  his  effective  or  permissive 
will.  Thus,  while  it  is  true  that  what  God  looks  at  objectively 
is  the  unfailing  occasion  in  him  of  the  appropriate  subjective 
affection  ; it  is  also  true  that  there  cannot  be  any  thing  actual  for 
him  to  look  at  save  such  things  as  he  freely  chooses  to  permit  to 
occur  or  exist.  Second,  there  is  no  truth  in  this  point  of  the 
sensualistic  creed,  either  for  God  or  man  ; the  object  is  not 
efficient  of  the  affection  directed  upon  it,  but  the  mere  occasion. 
The  affection  is  from  the  inward  spontaneity.  And,  third, 
God’s  omniscience  is  declared  in  the  Scriptures  to  be  infinite 
and  eternal  ; so  that  no  amiable  or  repulsive  object  can  be  a 
novelty  to  his  mind.  The  treason  of  Judas  was  as  clearly  seen 
and  comprehended,  in  all  its  hateful  features,  in  God’s  infinite 
intelligence,  before  the  foundation  of  the  world  as  the  moment 
it  was  perpetrated  ; nor  has  there  been  one  instant  since  in  the 
divine  consciousness  when  the  mental  comprehension  of  that 
crime  has  wavered  or  been  forgotten  or  displaced,  or  even  ob- 
scured by  other  objects  of  thought.  Thus,  the  object  being 
stable  in  the  divine  intelligence,  the  appropriate  affection  has 
been  equally  changeless  in  the  divine  will.  The  truth  we  must 
apprehend,  then,  is  this — we  cannot  comprehend  it — that  God 
eternally  has  active  principles  directed  towards  some  objective, 
which  combine  all  the  activity  of  rational  affections  with  the 
passionless  stability  of  his  rational  judgments,  and  which,  while 
not  emotions,  in  the  sense  of  change,  or  ebb  or  flow,  are  yet  re- 
lated to  his  volitions  in  a way  analogous  to  that  which  obtains 
between  the  holy  creature’s  optative  powers  and  his  volitions. 
Can  we  picture  an  adequate  conception  of  them  ? No  ; ‘‘  it  is 
high  : we  cannot  attain  unto  it.”  But  this  is  the  consistent 
understanding  of  revelation  ; and  the  only  apprehension  of  God 
which  does  not  both  transcend  and  violate  man’s  reason. 

God’s  absolute  unity  and  simplicity  may  be  supposed  by 
some  to  furnish  another  objection  to  the  hypothesis  that  his 
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propensions  and  his  volition  are  distinguishable  in  his  conscious- 
ness as  truly  as  in  a holy  creature’s.  It  may  be  urged  that  this 
would  imply  an  actual  sequence  in  the  parts  of  the  divine  will, 
and  the  acquisition  by  him  of  additional  acts  of  will.  Let  this 
be  considered.  In  a finite  rational  spirit  there  is  unquestion- 
. ably  a partial  parallel  between  volition  and  deduction  ; in  this, 
that  as  this  finite  mind,  in  its  logical  process,  advances  from 
premises  to  conclusion,  making  a literal  (though  possibly  rapid) 
sequence  of  mental  acts  ; so,  in  its  acts  of  choice  when  rationally 
conscious,  it  proceeds  from  motive  to  volition,  making  a sequence 
of  voluntary  activities  equally  literal.  Now,  all  are  agreed  that 
the  infinite  intelligence  cannot  have  logical  processes  of  the  de- 
ductive order.  Its  whole  cognition  must  be  intuition.  For 
else  it  would  follow  that  omniscience  was  not  complete  at  first, 
and  receives  subsequent  accessions  of  deductive  knowledge. 
(This  is  one  fatal  objection  to  the  Molinist  scheme  of  sciaitia 
media.')  So,  it  may  be  urged,  the  activity  of  the  divine  will 
must  be  absolute  unity  ; if  we  represent  volition  as  arising  out 
of  motive,  and  the  divine  consciousness  as  discriminating  the 
one  from  the  other,  we  shall  have  the  eternal  will  acting  in  suc- 
cession, which  is  untenable. 

This  comparison  of  the  intellectual  and  active  powers  will 
lead  us  to  a solution.  It  must  undoubtedly  be  admitted  that 
all  of  God’s  cognition  is  immediate  intuition,  and  that  he  can 
neither  have  nor  need  any  deductive  process  by  which  to  reach 
truth.  But  does  it  follow  therefrom  that  he  has  no  intuitions 
of  relations  ? Let  the  reader  reflect  that  many  of  our  surest  in- 
tuitions are  of  truths  of  relation,  as  of  the  equality  of  two  mag- 
nitudes of  which  each  is  equal  to  a third  and  the  same  ; that  a 
multitude  of  things  which  exist  do  exist  in  relation  ; and  that 
it  is  the  very  glory  and  perfection  of  God’s  intelligence  that  it 
thinks  every  thing  with  an  absolute  faithfulness  to  the  reality 
known  by  him.  He  will  not  be  rash  enough  to  question  the 
fact  that  among  God’s  infinite  cognitions  are  a multitude  of  in- 
tuitions of  truths  in  relation.  Again,  since  all  God’s  knowledge 
is  absolutely  true  to  the  actual  realities  known,  wherever  he 
knows  one  thing  as  destined  to  depend  on  another  thing,  there 
must  be  a case  in  which  God  thinks  a sequence.  Let  the  distinc- 
tion be  clearly  grasped.  The  things  are  known  to  God  as  in 
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sequence  ; but  his  own  subjective  act  of  thought  concerning 
them  is  not  a sequence.  How  can  this  be?  Our  limited  intel- 
ligence cannot  realize  it  in  thought  : God  can,  because  he  is 
infinite.  We  must,  then,  to  avoid  wronging  God  on  the  one 
hand  or  the  other,  in  our  apprehension  of  his  omniscience,  ac- 
quiesce in  this  statement  : That  while  the  infinite  capacity  of 
the  divine  mind  enables  it  to  see  coetaneously  by  one  all-includ- 
ing intuition  every  particular  truth  of  his  omniscience,  his 
absolute  infallibility  also  insures  the  mental  arrangement  of 
them  all  in  their  logical  and  causal  relations,  as  they  are  des- 
tined to  be  actualized  in  successive  time,  ’fl  fiaSo?  nXovrov 
hoc'i  aocpia?  ua'i  yvojGeco?  Seov  ! Thus  all  must  admit,  for 
instance,  that  in  the  rational  order  of  thinking,  we  think  cause 
as  in  order  to  effect.  It  is  an  intuition.  Now,  is  this  an 
infirmity  or  a correct  trait  in  the  finite  mind  ? Surely  it  is  a 
correct  trait.  Will  God’s  infinite  mental  superiority,  then,  pre- 
vent his  doing  this  correct  thinking,  conceiving  cause  as  in  order 
to  effect  ? Surely  not.  Yet  he  sees  both  cause  and  effect  by 
one  coetaneous  intuition,  and  does  not  need,  like  us,  to  learn 
the  cause  by  inference  from  the  effect,  or  the  effect  by  inference 
from  the  cause.  So  the  rational  order  of  thought  is,  that  the 
object  is  in  order  to  the  volition.  The  hunter  must  see  the 
animal  in  order  to  aim  his  weapon.  Does  not  the  infallible 
mind  of  God  see  object  and  act  in  the  same  rational  order? 
Doubtless  ; but  he  has  no  need,  like  us,  of  a chronological  suc- 
cession. God’s  cognitions,  then,  while  devoid  of  sequence  in 
time,  doubtless  preserve  the  appropriate  logical  order. 

Now  the  same  considerations  will  lead  us  to  the  proper  con- 
clusion touching  the  order  of- motive  and  volition  in  God’s  in- 
finite will.  This  is  not  irrational,  because  infinite.  From  our 
point  of  view,  subjective  motive  is  in  order  to  volition  : they 
are  related  as  cause  and  effect.  We  cannot  think  them  other- 
wise. However  rapidly  we  may  conceive  a spirit’s  spontaneity 
to  act,  we  cannot  help  thinking  that  when  it  formed  a rational 
volition  it  did  so  because  a rational  motive  went  before. 
There  is  no  ascertainable  sequence  of  time  ; but  none  the  less 
does  our  reason  insist  on  putting  the  motive  and  volition  in 
a causative  sequence.  Again,  I ask,  Is  this  an  infirmity  or  a 
correct  action  of  our  reason?  If  our  reason  acts  correctly  in 
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insisting  on  this  causative  order,  does  God’s  infallible  reason 
signalize  its  infinite  superiority  by  refusing  to  think  the  order 
aright  ? Surely  not.  Here,  then,  we  are  shut  up  to  the  same 
apprehension  ; that  while  the  action  of  the  divine  mind  in  ra- 
tional volition  is  not  successive,  yet  its  infinite  capacity  preserves 
the  proper  causal  subordination  and  distinction  of  rational 
motive  and  resultant  volition.  It  thus  appears  that  the  unity 
and  eternity  of  all  the  acts  of  the  divine  will  do  not  preclude  the 
proper  discrimination  and  relation  in  the  divine  consciousness 
of  motive  and  volition,  affection  and  action.  We  see  that  if  we 
insisted  on  that  dogma,  we  should  sacrifice  the  rationality  of  the 
divine  will  in  the  needless  attempt  to  preserve  its  unity. 

The  justice  and  value  of  this  conclusion  may  be  illustrated 
by  the  light  which  it  throws  on  the  supralapsarian  scheme  of 
predestination.  Because  a rational  mind  determines  first  the 
ultimate  end,  and  then  the  intermediate  means,  and  because 
that  which  is  last  in  effectuation  is  first  in  thought,  therefore 
these  divines  insist  on  this  sequence  in  the  parts  of  the  decree  : 
1st.  God  selects,  out  of  men  in  posse,  a certain  number  in  whose 
redemption  he  will  glorify  himself.  2d.  As  a means  to  this  ulti- 
mate end  he  determines  to  create  mankind.  3d.  He  deter- 
mines to  permit  their  fall.  4th.  He  decrees  to  send  his  Son  in 
human  nature  for  the  redemption  of  his  elect.  Sublapsarians, 
perceiving  the  harshness  and  unreasonableness  of  this,  propose 
the  opposite  order  of  sequence  (but  still  a sequence).  God  de- 
creed, 1st,  to  create  man  holy  ; 2d,  to  permit  his  fall  ; 3d,  to 
elect  out  of  fallen  mankind  his  chosen  people  ; 4th,  to  send  his 
Son  for  their  redemption.  Supralapsarians  retort  that  this  scheme 
makes  God’s  decree  as  truly  conditioned  on  the  creature’s  ac- 
tion as  the  Arminian,  though  on  a different  condition.  So  the 
debate  proceeds. 

But  he  who  apprehends  the  action  of  the  infinite  mind 
reasonably  and  scripturally  at  once,  sees  that,  while  the  sub- 
lapsarian  is  right  in  his  spirit  and  aim,  both  parties  are  wrong 
in  their  method,  and  the  issue  is  one  which  should  never  have 
been  raised.  As  God’s  thought  and  will  do  not  exist  in  his 
consciousness  in  parts,  so  they  involve  no  sequence,  neither  the 
one  nor  the  other.  The  decree  which  determines  so  vast  a 
multitude  of  parts  is  itself  a unit.  The  whole  all-comprehend- 
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ing  thought  is  one,  coetaneous  intuition  ; the  whole  decree 
one  act  of  will.  But  in  virtue  of  the  very  consistency  and  ac- 
curacy of  the  divine  plan,  and  infinity  of  the  divine  knowledge, 
facts  destined  to  emerge  out  of  one  part  of  the  plan,  being 
present  in  thought  to  God,  enter  into  logical  relation  to  other 
parts  of  the  same  plan.  As  the  plan  is  God’s  thought,  no  part 
precedes  any  other.  But  none  the  less  those  parts  which  are 
destined  to  be,  in  execution,  prior  and  posterior,  stand  in  their 
just  causal  relations  in  his  thinking.  One  result  decreed  is  to 
depend  on  another  result  decreed.  But  as  the  decree  is  God’s 
consciousness,  all  is  equally  primary.  Thus  there  will  be 
neither  supra-  nor  infra-lapsarian,  and  no  room  for  their  debate. 

To  this  whole  view  of  God’s  active  principles,  it  may  be 
replied  by  some  that  it  is  too  anthropomorphic.  We  may  be 
reminded  of  the  rebuke  of  the  50th  Psalm  : “ Thou  thoughtest 
that  I was  altogether  such  an  one  as  thyself  ; but  I will  reprove 
thee.”  It  has  been  pungently  said,  that  ” whereas  the  Scrip- 
tures say  man  was  made  in  the  image  of  God,  some  would  have 
a God  made  in  the  image  of  man.”  This  should  justly  remind 
us  of  the  need  of  much  humility  and  care,  lest  we  should  ascribe 
to  him  any  vicious  anthropomorphism.  Is  there  no  safe  guide  ? 
May  it  not  be  found  in  these  rules  : That  we  shall  on  no  pretext 
ascribe  to  God  any  defect  of  the  creature,  or  any  self-contradic- 
tion ; and  that  we  bow  implicitly  to  the  declaration  he  makes 
of  himself  in  the  word,  as  honestly  interpreted  by  the  ” analogy 
of  the  faith”?  And  so  much  may  be  justly  claimed  for  the 
views  above  defended,  that  whether  speculative,  or  abstruse,  or 
not,  their  whole  application  is,  not  to  wrest  God’s  declarations 
of  himself,  but  to  restore  them  to  a more  natural  and  unforced 
exposition  ; to  make  them  mean  more  simply  what  they  seem 
to  mean  to  the  plain  reader. 

Now,  there  is  a sense  in  which  all  our  apprehensions  of  God 
must  be  anthropomorphic  (as  well  as  of  every  thing  else).  It 
must  be  cognitions  according  to  the  forms  of  man’s  reason.  If 
we  are  forbidden  to  think  after  human  norms,  we  cannot  think 
at  all.  Again,  the  Scriptures  assure  us  that  our  spirits  were 
created  after  the  rational  (and  moral)  image  of  God.  Man 
unfallen  was  a correct  miniature  of  the  infinite  Father.  And'so 
far  as  we  can  be  certain  that  a specific  law  of  thought  or  action 
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is  unperverted  by  the  ruins  of  our  fall,  we  have  in  that  law 
a finite  pattern  of  God’s  infinite  law  of  thought  or  action. 
If  we  would  not  fall  into  the  bottomless  gulf  of  universal  scep- 
ticism, we  must  hold  that  truth  is  eternal  and  uniform  in  heaven 
and  earth.  So  far,  then,  as  we  are  sure  of  a process  of  mind  as 
leading  to  pure  truth,  we  are  sure  that,  in  that  process,  we  are 
akin  to  all  other  minds,  created  and  uncreated.  It  thus  appears 
manifest  that  a certain  degree  of  anthropomorphism,  so  far 
from  being  suspicious,  is  the  necessary  signature  of  true  concep- 
tions concerning  all  other  rational  beings.  The  mind  must  be 
conscious  in  order  to  have  cognitions  about  any  thing.  So  it 
must  construe  its  ozvn  consciousness,  in  order  to  formulate  its 
objective  knowledge.  Psychology  must  underlie  logic.  Sir 
William  Hamilton  has  shown  that  it  must  at  least  implicitly 
underlie  our  natural  theology. 

Especially  may  it  be  urged  that  every  intelligent  Calvinist, 
when  stating  and  establishing  the  nature  of  the  human  will  and 
free  agency,  has  appealed  to  God’s  freedom  for  illustration.  Is 
not  this  one  of  the  main  arguments  we  use  against  the  Arminian 
dogma,  “ contingency  of  will  essential  to  freedom  that  God’s 
will  never  was  contingent,  but  eternally  determined  to  holiness, 
and  yet  is  he  the  truest  and  noblest  of  all  Free  Agents?  And 
what  is  effectual  calling,  which  restores  the  lost  image,  in  its 
central  work,  save  a rectification  of  man’s  free  agency  after  the 
pattern  of  God’s  ? And  does  not  every  sound  divine  teach  that 
just  in  degree  as  the  activities  of  the  human  will  are  rational,  in 
that  degree  they  approach  the  pattern  of  the  divine  ? Let  it  be 
noticed,  then,  that  in  seeking  the  analogy  by  which  to  illustrate 
God’s  will  in  its  actions  touching  the  disputed  cases,  we  selected 
the  most  rational  and  righteous  human  will  ; and  we  found  that 
the  more  completely  it  became  such,  the  better  it  fulfilled  our 
purpose  of  aiding  us  to  apprehend  God’s  will. 

3.  The  remaining  difficulty  to  be  noticed  is,  that  the  con- 
ception presented  of  the  divine  affections  and  volitions  would 
involve  the  idea  of  a strife  in  the  divine  bosom.  Such  is  doubt- 
less the  result  of  deliberation  between  competing  motives  in  the 
human  breast.  The  reaching  of  the  final  choice  is  attended 
with  agitation  and  pain.  And  such  strife  must  not  be  ascribed 
to  God.  But  let  it  be  considered  whether  this  inward  struggle 
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arises  from  the  fact  that  motives  are  complex,  or  from  the  fact 
that  the  affections  which  enter  into  our  motives  are  passionate  ? 
The  latter  is  evidently  the  true  statement.  We  cannot  picture 
in  our  minds  active  principles  which  shall  have,  on  the  one  hand, 
all  the  impulsive  energy  of  affections,  and,  on  the  other,  all  the 
immutable  equanimity  of  deity  ; yet  we  must  ascribe  just  these 
principles  to  God.  But  we  can  conceive  that,  just  in  degree  as 
a man’s  affections  approximate  that  steadiness  and  purity,  the 
adjustment  of  them  into  the  rational  and  righteous  volition  in- 
volves less  inward  struggle.  This  is  sustained  by  observation. 
We  have  seen  how  wisdom,  justice,  and  patriotism  in  Washing- 
ton’s breast  strove  with  and  mastered  the  pity  which  pleaded  for 
the  life  of  the  spy  who  had  nearly  ruined  America.  But  the 
majestic  calmness  of  that  great  man  did  not  desert  him.  Had 
a weaker  nature  been  called  to  perform  the  painful  duty  of  sign- 
ing that  death-warrant — the  gallant  but  frivolous  Gates,  for  in- 
stance— he  would  have  shown  far  more  agitation  ; he  would 
perhaps  have  thrown  down  the  pen  and  snatched  it  again,  and 
trembled  and  wept.  But  this  would  not  have  proved  a deeper 
compassion  than  Washington’s  ! His  shallow  nature  was  not 
capable  of  such  depth  of  sentiment  in  any  virtuous  direction 
as  filled  the  profounder  soul.  The  cause  of  the  difference 
would  have  been  in  this  : that  Washington’s  was  a grander  and 
wiser  as  well  as  a more  feeling  soul.  Dying  saints  have  some- 
times declared  that  their  love  for  their  families  was  never  be- 
fore so  profound  and  tender  ; and  yet  they  were  enabled  by 
dying  grace  to  bid  them  a final  farewell  with  joyful  calmness. 
If,  then,  the  ennobling  of  the  affections  enables  the  will  to  ad- 
just the  balance  between  them  with  less  agitation,  what  will  be 
the  result  when  the  wisdom  is  that  of  omniscience,  the  virtue  is 
that  of  infinite  holiness,  and  the  self-command  that  of  omnipo- 
tence ? 

4.  Another  line  of  argument  will  lead  us  to  the  same  con- 
clusion : that  the  absence  of  a volition  in  God  to  save  does  not 
necessarily  imply  the  absence  of  compassion.  This  may  be 
made  perspicuous  thus.  When  we  teach  that  God’s  election  to 
life  is  unconditioned,  Arminians  often  leap  to  the  conclusion 
that  it  must  be  therefore ' capricious  and  partial.  When  we 
point  them  to  God  (Rom.  9:11)  determining  that  the  elder, 
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Esau,  should  serve  the  younger,  Jacob,  “ before  the  children 
were  yet  born,  or  had  done  any  good  or  evil  ; that  the  purpose 
according  to  election  should  stand,  not  of  works,  but  of  him  that 
calleth  and  when  we  take  this  as  teaching  that  God’s 
selection  of  Jacob  was  not  conditioned  on  his  foreseen  penitence 
or  faith,  Arminians  reject  our  construction  and  exclaim  that 
this  would  be  mere  omnipotent  caprice  and  injustice.  But  no 
intelligent  Calvinist  admits  this.  He  declares  that  by  an  un- 
conditioned act  of  divine  will  he  does  not  mean  a motiveless 
act.  To  ascribe  any  motiveless  volition  to  God  would  contra- 
dict the  Scriptures,  which  declare  that  all  his  actions  are  done  in 
wisdom  ; and  the  “ Catechism,”  which  teaches  us  that  his  decree 
is  a purpose  “ according  to  the  coiinscl  of  his  will.”  We  doubt 
not  but  that  God  had  his  most  wise,  holy,  and  sufficient  ground 
and  reason  for  selecting  sinful  Jacob,  rather  than  sinful  Esau,  to 
receive  the  inworking  of  faith  and  repentance.  All  we  know 
about  that  reason  is,  that  God  did  not  find  it  in  any  foreseen 
piety  that  was  to  exist  in  Jacob  ; because  the  only  piety  there 
would  ever  be  in  Jacob  to  foresee  was  that  which  was  to  result 
from  his  election.  Where  God  found  his  motive  we  know 
not  ; there  was  room  enough,  unimaginable  by  us,  in  the  views 
of  his  infinite  mind  ranging  over  the  affairs  of  his  vast  kingdom. 

This  truth  should  be  familiar  to  the  Calvinist  ; but  it  may 
not  be  amiss  to  make  it  clearer.  A wise  commander  has  his 
army  in  the  presence  of  the  invader.  He  has  been  regularly 
guarding  his  approaches  by  keeping  one  regiment  from  each 
five  out  as  pickets  for  twenty-four  hours.  The  duty  is  full  of 
hardship  and  danger.  The  morning  has  come  for  the  fifth  reg- 
iment of  a particular  brigade  to  take  its  turn  ; but  there  ap- 
pears an  unexplained  order  from  the  commander  to  spare  this 
regiment,  and  send  back  another,  which  has  already  had  its 
turn.  At  once  all  is  surprise  and  discontent  among  these  men. 
They  demand  to  know  the  reason  of  this  injustice.  Is  it  be- 
cause the  commander  has  a pique  against  them,  and  takes  this 
way  to  punish  them  ? The  messenger  assures  them  that  this  is 
not  the  commander’s  motive.  Is  it,  then,  because  he  confides 
in  their  vigilance  and  bravery  so  much  more  than  in  the  fifth,  so 
that  the  new  order  is  a mark  of  confidence  ? Again,  the  mes- 
senger answers,  No  ; it  is  certain  that  the  commander’s  motive 
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is  not  connected  in  any  way  with  the  respective  merits  or  faults 
of  the  men  in  the  two  regiments.  “Then  tell  us,’’  they  ex- 
claim, “his  real  ground.’’  The  messenger  replies:  “I  am 
not  able  : all  I know  is,  that  I was  told  to  deliver  this  positive 
order;  it  is  yours  to  obey.’’  The  next  morning  the  mystery 
is  solved  thus : At  daybreak  messengers  fly  from  the  com- 
mander to  every  brigade,  ordering  all  to  get  under  arms,  and  to 
prepare  to  deliver  battle  at  sunrise.  The  general  of  this  brigade 
is  ordered  to  select  the  fifth  regiment  to  cover  the  front  of  his 
other  four  as  skirmishers,  and  receive  the  first  shock  of  the 
onset,  because  they  alone , in  that  brigade , have  rifles  of  long 
range  suitable  for  the  service.  Now  it  is  seen  whether  the 
strange  order  of  the  previous  morning  was  capricious  ! After  a 
day  and  night  of  sleepless  watching,  these  men  would  have  been 
unfit  for  their  arduous  and  perilous  duty  on  the  all-important 
day.  Yet  this  wise  ground  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  respec- 
tive merits  of  the  men  : all  were  good  soldiers.  Why,  then, 
did  not  the  commander  publish  his  reason  along  with  his  order, 
when  it  would  have  saved  so  much  angry  surmise  ? It  was  not 
only  his  right  but  his  sacred  duty  to  conceal  the  purpose  out  of 
which  that  reason  grew  ; else  its  premature  publication  would 
have  enabled  the  vilest  deserter  to  advertise  the  invader,  who 
would  adopt  measures  which  would  cost  the  blood  of  hundreds  of 
brave  men.  Such  an  instance  is  worthless  for  revealing  to  us 
the  specific  nature  of  the  grounds  on  which  he  acts  whose 
“ glory  it  is  to  conceal  ;’’  but  it  may  teach  us  how  certainly  he 
has  adequate  grounds  for  every  volition,  and  how  it  befits  the 
honor  of  his  vast  government  “ to  give  no  account  of  his  mat- 
ters to  any  man.” 

We  are  not  to  suppose,  then,  that  because  God’s  predestina- 
tion is  unconditioned,  it  is  motiveless,  unreasoning,  or  capri- 
cious. Returning  now  to  the  case  of  Rom.  9:11,  and  interpret- 
ing it  scripturally,  we  learn  that  God’s  rational  ground  for  select- 
ing Jacob  was  not  the  foresight  of  his  piety,  but  some  ground 
unknown  to  us  which  commended  itself  properly  to  the  Lord’s 
wisdom  and  holiness.  The  question  which  we  wish  to  press  just 
here  is  this  : Did  not  God  feel,  notwithstanding  this  properly 
overruling  rational  motive,  the  abhorrence  for  Jacob’s  foreseen 
original  sin  and  actual  meanness,  suitable  for  an  infinitely  holy 
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nature  to  feel,  and  naturally  tending,  had  it  not  been  counter- 
poised, to  Jacob’s  righteous  rejection  ? The  Scriptures  answer 
this  question  for  us.  (See  Ezek.  16:5,6;  Nell.  9 : 27  ; Jer. 
32  : 31,  37  ; 1 Peter  4 : 17.)  Indeed,  neither  our  good  sense  nor 
the  admitted  principles  of  theology  allow  us  to  answer  in  the 
negative.  For  the  former  decides  that  moral  principles  must 
act  impartially,  raising  similar  sentiments  when  similar  objects 
are  presented  ; and  we  cannot  conceive  how  a rational  and 
ethical  nature  could  be  sensible  to  the  demerit  of  A’s  act,  and 
insensible  to  the  very  same  demerit  of  B’s  act.  The  latter  dis- 
tinguishes that  while  God  acts  all  things  freely,  some  of  those 
free  things  he  acts  “ necessarily” — that  is,  by  the  moral  necessity 
of  his  own  perfections  ; while  others  he  acts  optionally.  In 
neither  class  of  activities  can  there  be  any  “ coaction,”  because 
he  is  always  absolute  sovereign  and  first  cause.  But  to  some 
activities  he  is  determined  with  eternal  certainty  by  his  own 
perfections  ; while  to  some  he  determines  himself  ” arbitrarily” 
(by  which  is  meant,  of  course,  not  tyrannically,  but  libcrtatc 
mcri  arbitrii).  Thus,  “ God  cannot  lie,”  but  God  had  the  lib- 
erty mcri  arbitrii  to  make  four  moons  to  the  planet  Earth  and 
one  to  Jupiter,  or  four  to  Jupiter  and  one  to  Earth.  Now,  hav- 
ing  grasped  this  distinction,  we  must  say  that  while  God  has 
this  liberty  of  mere  option  whether  or  not  to  cxcaite  his  affec- 
tion of  pity  or  reprehension  towards  any  of  his  own  creatures, 
he  has  not  this  liberty  of  option  about  having  the  appropriate 
affections  of  his  moral  nature  towards  any  of  them.  Is  this  be- 
cause an  exterior  superior  agent  compels  him  to  feel  them  ? By 
no  means  ; but  because  the  regulative  control  of  his  own  immu- 
table perfections  absolutely  insures  the  consistent  actions  of  his 
own  principles  always. 

God  doubtless  felt  then  a similar  moral  reprehension  for 
Jacob’s  foreseen  supplanting  falsehood  to  that  which  he  felt  for 
Esau’s  heady  self-will.  Yet  he  elected  Jacob  and  passed  over 
Esau  ! How  was  that  ? We  are  now  prepared  to  answer.  Be- 
cause that  moral  reprehension  (whose  natural  propension  in 
either  case  was  to  righteous  rejection)  was,  in  Jacob’s  case,  over- 
ruled by  a good  and  sufficient  motive  ; and  because  that  motive, 
in  Esau’s  case  having  no  application,  left  the  moral  reprehen- 
sion to  issue  naturally  and  righteously  in  his  rejection.  An  ab- 
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solute  but  benevolent  monarch  has  to  pass  on  the  fate  of  two 
murderers.  A is  a skilful  physician  ; B is  ignorant  of  that  art. 
The  law-abiding  people  are  grievously  scourged  by  pestilence, 
and  suffering  sore  dearth  of  medical  aid.  The  king  finds  both 
A and  B odiously  and  equally  guilty  ; yet  he  reprieves  A,  that 
his  medical  skill  may  be  used  for  the  suffering  sick.  For  what 
is  B hanged  ? For  murder  only.  But  was  not  A,  who  escapes, 
also  equally  guilty  of  murder,  and  does  it  not  follow  that  B was 
really  hanged  for  his  ignorance  of  medicine  ? A child  can  see 
the  sophism,  and  can  give  the  obvious  solution  : That  B was 
hung  for  the  guilt  of  his  murder  solely,  and  that  the  medical 
consideration  (which  weighed  against  A’s  equal  guilt)  had  simply 
no  application  to  B’s  case.  Thus  we  resolve  that  supralapsarian 
perversion,  which  so  much  prejudiced  the  doctrine  of  predesti- 
nation with  many  moderate  minds  : “ That  Esau’s  guilt  or  evil 
desert  could  not  have  furnished  the  motive  of  God’s  preterition 
of  him,  because,  since  all  fallen  men  have  evil  desert,  that 
motive,  if  operative,  must  have  prompted  the  rejection  of  all.” 
Now,  the  plain  reader  of  his  Bible  naturally  supposes  that  evil 
desert  is  the  very  thing  for  which  a holy  God  would  be  prompted 
to  reject  a sinner.  And  we  see  that  the  plain  reader  is  right. 
All  fallen  men  have  evil  desert.  But  the  hinge  of  the  doctrine 
is  here  : In  the  case  of  the  elect,  God  has  a secret  rational  mo- 
tive (which  has  no  application  to  the  non-elect)  overweighing 
the  motive  to  reject  presented  in  their  evil  desert  ; in  the  case 
of  the  non-elect,  this  latter  motive,  finding  nothing  to  counter- 
poise it,  prompts  its  natural  and  righteous  volition,  deserved  re- 
jection. 

This  being  made  clear,  we  reach  our  next  step  by  raising 
this  question  : Is  not  compassion  for  the  miseries  of  his  own 
lost  creature  as  natural  to  a God  of  infinite  benevolence  as  moral 
indignation  against  all  sin  is  to  a God  of  infinite  righteousness  ? 
And  when  two  guilty  creatures  are  suffering  similar  miseries, 
equally  deserved  in  both  cases,  can  the  divine  immutability, 
consistency,  and  goodness  be  reconciled  with  the  belief  that  the 
compassion  which  exists  in  the  one  case  has  not  even  the 
slightest  existence  in  the  other  case  ? If  this  particular  position 
be  assumed,  then  the  charge  of  unaccountable  partiality,  which 
the  Arminian  unjustly  casts  against  predestination,  will  have 
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some  fair  application.  Not  that  either  sufferer  has  a personal 
right  to  either  compassion  or  succor  as  against  God.  But  the 
anomaly  will  be  this  : How  comes  it  that  an  essential  principle 
of  God’s  nature  should  act  normally  towards  one  object,  and  re- 
fuse the  similar  exercise  towards  the  precisely  parallel  object  ? 
This  is  God’s  absolute  sovereignty,  answers  the  supralapsarian. 
But  a sound  theology  answers  again  : No  ; while  God  is  per- 
fectly free  in  every  exercise  of  his  essential  principles,  yet  he 
freely  does  some  things  necessarily,  and  other  things  optionally  ; 
and  God’s  optional  liberty  is  not  whether  he  shall  have  the  pro- 
pensions of  his  essential  principles,  but  whether  he  shall  execute 
them  by  his  volitions.  The  counterpart  truth,  then,  must  be 
asserted  of  Jacob  and  Esau.  As  God  had  the  natural  and  ap- 
propriate affection  of  disapprobation  against  Jacob’s  ill  desert 
(and  still  elected  him)  which  he  had  against  Esau’s  ; so,  doubt- 
less, he  had  the  same  affection,  appropriate  to  his  infinite  good- 
ness, of  compassion  for  Esau’s  misery  (and  yet  rejected  him) 
which  he  had  for  Jacob’s  deserved  misery.  If  any  compassion 
for  Esau  existed  in  the  sovereign  mind,  why  did  it  not  effectuate 
itself  in  his  salvation  ? We  answer  with  a parallel  question  : 
Why  did  not  the  righteous  reprehension  against  Jacob’s  ill 
desert,  if  any  of  it  existed  in  the  sovereign  mind,  effectuate  it- 
self in  his  damnation  ? All  of  us  have  agreed  to  the  answer  to 
this  latter  question  : we  dare  not  say  that  God  could  distinctly 
foresee  all  Jacob’s  supplanting  falsehood,  and  feel  no  disappro- 
bation wdiatever  ; it  would  come  near  to  blasphemy.  We  must 
reply  : Because  this  disapprobation,  while  existing  in  the  holy 
mind,  was  counterpoised  by  a wise,  gracious,  and  sovereign  mo- 
tive unrevealed  to  us.  Well,  let  the  parallel  answer  be  given  to 
the  parallel  question  : The  divine  compassion  existing  towards 
Esau’s  misery  was  counterpoised  by  some  holy,  wise,  and  sove- 
reign motive  unrevealed  to  us  ; so  that  righteous  disapprobation 
for  his  sin  remained  the  prevalent  motive  of  righteous  preteri- 
tion. 

When  we  say  that  God’s  prevalent  rational  motives  in  his 
predestinations  are  unrevealed,  we  mean  it  as  to  their  specific 
or  particular  nature.  One  general  fact  is  revealed  as  to  all 
these  motives,  that  they  tend  to  God’s  ultimate  highest  glory. 

The  truths  which  we  have  attempted  to  illustrate  concerning 
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the  nature  of  the  divine  will  may  be  recapitulated  thus  : Man, 
when  holy,  was  formed  in  God’s  rational  and  moral  image. 
Holy  man’s  subjective  motive  for  each  rational  volition  is  com- 
plex, because  God’s  is  also  complex.  This  fact  must  follow 
from  the  very  infinitude  and  constancy  of  God’s  attributes. 
The  optative  and  intellectual  elements  of  motive  coexist  in 
God’s  unity  in  an  ineffable  manner,  to  the  comprehension  of 
which  our  finite  consciousness  is  not  competent,  but  which  his 
infinitude  renders  consistent  for  him.  While  God  is  absolutely 
free  in  all  the  exercises  of  his  essence,  his  optional  freedom,  or 
libertas  meri  arbitrii , is  concerned  not  in  his  having,  but  in  his 
executing  any  given  element  of  his  natural  propension  ; for  it 
belongs  to  his  essential  perfection  to  have  all  of  them,  with  an 
immutable  constancy  and  impartial  uniformity,  the  appropriate 
objects  thereof  being  before  his  omniscience.  While  the  active 
elements  of  his  subjective  motive  are  absolutely  passionless, 
yet  are  they  related  to  his  volitions  in  a divine  and  ineffable 
manner,  as  man’s  affections  are  to  his  holy  volitions.  And  we 
have  shown  that  this  does  not  clash  with  his  absolute  simplicity 
of  essence,  or  his  omnipotence,  or  his  blessedness  and  divine 
peace. 

The  best  support  to  this  view  is  that  which  the  Scriptures 
themselves  give,  in  that  it  furnishes  an  exposition  of  all  the 
passages  declaring  God’s  sentiments  towards  sinners,  which  is 
consistent  with  their  plain,  obvious  meaning,  and  which  relieves 
at  a touch  all  the  exegetical  throes  and  writhings  inflicted  on 
those  texts.  For  if  God  actually  has  a state  of  pity  towards 
the  sinner  that  dieth — although  it  does  not  rise  to  the  executive 
grade  of  a volition  to  save  him — why  should  he  not  say  in  his 
word  that  he  has  it  ? It  is  the  exact  expression  of  the  state  of 
the  case.  Washington  had  a sincere  sentiment  of  compassion 
for  Andre,  which  patriotism,  wisdom,  justice,  restrained  from 
the  release  of  the  criminal.  Why  should  he  not  express  it  ? 
Why  should  he  not  permit  it  to  prompt  him  to  send  the  con- 
demned man  comfortable  food  from  his  own  table,  and  to  pro- 
tect him  from  every  needless  indignity?  He  would  be  an  im- 
pertinent caviller,  indeed,  who  should  ask,  Cui  bono  ? or  should 
argue  that  all  these  manifestations  of  magnanimous  tenderness 
were  futile  or  deceptive,  because  still  they  permitted  the  de- 
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struction  of  their  object.  Cuibono?  Who  does  not  perceive 
these  good  ends  : That  the  virtue  and  philanthropy  of  him  who 
was  to  be  the  great  pattern  of  American  manhood  might  have 
their  appropriate  manifestation.  That  the  claims  of  the  divine 
attribute  of  pity  might  be  illustrated  for  us  all  in  our  provoca- 
tions by  the  homage  of  a Washington.  That  the  unavoidable 
rigors  of  war  might  be  mitigated  so  far  as  justice  allowed.  Now, 
our  God  is  as  high  above  the  noblest  human  ruler  as  the  heavens 
above  the  earth.  But  we  see  not  why  this  fact  destroys  the 
propriety  of  his  glorifying  his  own  infinite  goodness  in  the  paral- 
lel way.  Being  omniscient,  he  is  able  to  hold  all  the  multifarious 
ends  of  his  vast  kingdom,  from  its  foundation  to  its  everlasting 
future,  together  in  his  mind.  His  government  is,  therefore,  just 
so  much  the  more  a connected  whole  than  that  of  any  wise  crea- 
ture. Must  it  not  follow  that  there  is  far  more  of  inter-adjust- 
ment in  his  own  views  and  aims  ? Among  all  those  countless 
subordinated  aims,  the  honor  of  his  own  character,  as  infinitely 
holy,  equitable,  true,  and  benevolent,  is  properly  the  ultimate 
convergent  end.  Hence  it  is  worthy  of  him,  not  only  that  he 
should  so  reveal  himself  as  to  secure  the  salvation  of  the  partic- 
ular objects  of  his  mercy,  but  that  he  should  so  fulfil  his  legisla- 
tive functions,  irrespective  of  men’s  choosing  to  hear  or  to  for- 
bear, as  to  clear  all  his  attributes  of  purity  and  goodness  at  once. 
Just  as  it  is  most  right  and  worthy  that  he  should  tell  men  their 
duty  correctly,  whether  he  foresees  their  obedience  or  disobedi- 
ence ; so  it  is  most  worthy  of  his  truth  and  benevolence  that 
he  shall  acquit  himself  by  exhorting  men  from  their  own  self- 
destruction,  whether  they  reject  or  accept  his  mercy. 

But  it  may  be  that  some  still  have  the  idea  of  futility  haunt- 
ing this  representation  of  God’s  providence.  When  we  urge 
the  question,  Supposing  God  actually  feels,  according  to  his 
infinite  benevolence,  natural  propensions  of  pity  towards  per- 
sons whom  his  wisdom  restrains  him  from  ever  purposing  to 
save,  why  may  he  not  give  truthful  expression  thereto  in  either 
words  or  acts  exactly  expressive  of  the  state  of  those  propen- 
sions ? they  recoil  as  though  we  ascribed  to  God  inefficacy.  Let 
it  be  considered,  then,  that  a given  optative  element  of  motive 
may,  by  an  agent’s  own  wisdom,  be  self-restrained  from  what 
would  be  its  natural  end  but  for  that  restraint,  and  yet  find  an 
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end  in  another  effectual  volition  not  opposed  to  that  wisdom. 
Washington  was  actuated  by  a real  compassion  for  Andre. 
Had  he  been  innocent,  the  natural  outworking  of  that  pity 
would  have  been  his  deliverance  from  destruction.  But  from 
this  Washington  was  self-restrained  by  his  justice  and  wisdom. 
Must  pity  remain,  then,  fruitless  of  any  appropriate  volition  ? 
No  ; there  was  another  end,  against  which  neither  wisdom  nor 
justice  pleaded,  which  gave  a true  expression  to  pity,  the  mit- 
igation of  the  criminal’s  fate.  Propensions  thus  self-regulated, 
while  actually  felt,  are  then  not  futile  ; and  their  direction  to  a 
subordinated  end  (when  what  would  be  their  natural  end,  were 
there  no  superior  restraining  motive,  is  not  willed)  displays 
neither  vacillation,  change,  nor  weakness,  but  the  most  consist- 
ent wisdom.  And  lest  it  should  be  again  objected  that  this 
picture,  however  consistent  for  a ruler  of  limited  powers,  is  inap- 
plicable to  one  absolute  and  almighty,  let  it  be  remembered 
that  God  is  not  absolute  from  the  regulative  influence  of  his 
own  attributes  ; and  that  however  he  may  have  absolute  physi- 
cal ability  to  indulge  every  propension  of  his  nature  in  execu- 
tion, he  may  not  have  the  license  of  his  own  wisdom  and  holi- 
ness. Asd  that  concurrences  may  arise  in  his  vast  common- 
wealth to  prompt  him  freely  to  judge  so,  has  such  exceeding 
probability  that  it  would  be  a rashness  almost  insane  to  dis- 
pute it. 

Let  us  now  represent  to  ourselves  the  large  number  of  texts 
in  which  God  entreats  sinners  to  turn  from  the  ways  of  destruc- 
tion. They  are  addressed  by  him  to  all  men,  without  distinc- 
tion of  elect  and  non-elect.  When,  for  instance,  the  Redeemer 
commands  us  to  “preach  the  gospel  to  every  creature,’’  it  is 
impossible  by  any  exegetical  pressure  to  make  the  words 
mean,  “every  elect  creature,’’  because  he  adds  in  the  next 
verse  (Mark  16  : 16),  “He  that  believeth  not  shall  be  damned.’’ 
This  possible  subject  is  among  the  “ every-creature’’ -body  to 
whom  the  overtures  of  mercy  are  to  be  made.  But  no  “ elect 
creature’’  can  be  damned.  Now,  no  straightforward  mind  can 
ever  be  satisfied  that  the  utterance  of  entreaties  to  shun  destruc- 
tion are  not  the  expression  of  compassion,  if  they  come  from  a 
sincere  person.  The  explanations  of  the  gospel  calls  to  the  non- 
elect,  which  do  not  candidly  recognize  this  truth,  must  ever 
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carry  a fatal  weight  with  the  great  body  of  Christians.  The  Re- 
formed confessions  do  indeed  usually  teach,  with  Dort,  “ Quot- 
quot  per  Evangelium  vocantur,  scrio  vocantur."  Some  of  the 
theologians,  however,  neutralize  that  concession,  by  applying 
here  the  distinction  of  God’s  will  of  evapsaria,  and  of  suSoxia, 
in  a manner  which  betrays  a bondage  to  the  scholasticism  we 
have  attempted  to  expose.  That  there  is  a just  distinction  be- 
tween God’s  decretive  and  preceptive  will,  no  thoughtful  per- 
son can  deny.  But  let  the  question  be  stated  thus  : Do  all  the 
solemn  and  tender  entreaties  of  God  to  sinners  express  no 
more,  as  to  the  non-elect,  than  a purpose  in  God,  uncompas- 
sionate and  merely  rectoral,  to  acquit  himself  of  his  legislative 
function  towards  them  ? To  speak  after  the  manner  of  men, 
have  all  these  apparently  touching  appeals  after  all  no  heart  in 
them  ? We  cannot  but  deem  it  an  unfortunate  logic  which  con- 
strains a man  to  this  view  of  them.  How  much  more  simple 
and  satisfactory  to  take  them  for  just  what  they  express?  evi- 
dences of  a true  compassion,  which  yet  is  restrained,  in  the  case 
of  the  unknown  class,  the  non-elect,  by  consistent  and  holy 
reasons,  from  taking  the  form  of  a volition  to  regenerate. 

There  are,  again,  passages  which  are  yet  more  express,  rep- 
resented by  Ezek.  18  : 32  ; 33  : 11  ; Psalm  81  : 13.  Here  God 
seems  to  express  a yearning  compassion  for  sinners,  whose  con- 
tumacy and  ruin  under  gospel-privileges  are  demonstrated  by 
their  actual  experience.  The  Calvinist  is  the  last  man  who  can 
doubt  whether  the  lost  sinner  of  Ezek.  18  : 32,  or  Psalm  81  : II, 
was  non-elect  at  the  time  the  divine  lament  was  uttered  ; for 
our  creed  is,  that  election  is  invariably  efficacious  and  immu- 
table. What  mode  of  reconciliation  remains,  then,  after  the 
overweening  logic  has  been  applied  that,  since  God  is  sovereign 
and  almighty,  had  there  been  any  compassion  for  this  sinner,  it 
must  have  eventuated  in  his  redemption  ? Can  one  resort  to 
the  plea  that  God  willed  that  man’s  rescue  with  the  will  of 
svapsffTia,  but  willed  his  damnation  with  the  will  of  evdoxia? 
The  plain  Christian  mind  will  ever  stumble  on  this  fatal  ques- 
tion, How  can  a truthful  and  consistent  God  have  two  opposite 
wills  about  the  same  object  ? It  is  far  more  scriptural,  and,  as 
we  trust,  has  been  shown,  far  more  logical  to  say,  that  an  immu- 
table and  sovereign  God  never  had  but  one  will  (one  purpose, 
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or  volition)  as  to  this  lost  man  ; as  a faithful  God  would  never 
publish  any  other  volition  than  the  one  he  entertained,  but 
that  it  was  entirely  consistent  for  God  to  compassionate  where 
he  never  purposed  nor  promised  to  save,  because  this  sincere 
compassion  was  restrained  within  the  limits  God  announced  by 
his  own  wisdom. 

The  yet  more  explicit  passage  in  Luke  19  : 41,  42,  has  given 
our  extremists  still  more  trouble.  We  are  there  told  that  Christ 
wept  over  the  very  men  whose  doom  of  reprobation  he  then 
pronounced.  Again,  the  question  is  raised  by  them,  If  Christ 
felt  this  tender  compassion  for  them,  why  did  he  not  exert  his 
omnipotence  for  their  effectual  calling  ? And  their  best  answer 
seems  to  be,  That  here  it  was  not  the  divine  nature  in  Jesus 
that  wept,  but  the  humanity  only.  Now,  it  will  readily  be  con- 
ceded that  the  divine  nature  was  incapable  of  the  pain  of  sym- 
pathetic passion,  and  of  the  agitation  of  grief  ; but  we  are  loath 
to  believe  that  this  precious  incident  is  no  manifestation  of  the 
passionless,  unchangeable,  yet  infinitely  benevolent  pity  of  the 
divine  nature.  For,  first,  it  would  impress  the  common  Christian 
mind  with  a most  painful  feeling  to  be  thus  seemingly  taught 
that  holy  humanity  is  more  generous  and  tender  than  God. 
The  humble  and  simple  reader  of  the  gospels  had  been  taught 
by  them  that  there  was  no  excellence  in  the  humanity  which 
was  not  the  effect  and  effluence  of  the  corresponding  ineffable 
perfection  in  the  divinity.  Second,  when  we  hear  our  Lord 
speaking  of  gathering  Jerusalem’s  children  as  a hen  gathereth  a 
chicken  under  her  wings,  and  then  announcing  the  final  doom 
of  the  rejected,  we  seem  to  hear  the  divine  nature  in  him,  at 
least  as  much  as  the  human.  And  third,  such  interpretations, 
implying  some  degree  of  dissent  between  the  two  natures,  are 
perilous,  in  that  they  obscure  that  vital  truth,  Christ  the  mani- 
festation to  us  of  the  divine  nature.  “ He  is  the  image  of  the 
invisible  God  “ He  is  the  brightness  of  his  glory,  and  ex- 
press image  of  his  substance  “He  that  hath  seen  me  hath 
seen  the  Father,  and  how  sayest  thou  then,  Shew  us  the 
Father?’’  (Col.  1:15;  Heb.  1:3;  John  14:  9.)  It  is  our  hap- 
piness to  believe  that  when  we  see  Jesus  weeping  over  lost 
Jerusalem,  we  “have  seen  the  Father;’’  we  have  received  an 
insight  into  the  divine  benevolence  and  pity.  And  therefore 
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this  wondrous  incident  has  been  so  dear  to  the  hearts  of  God’s 
people  in  all  ages.  The  Church  has  justly  condemned  Mono- 
thelism  more  than  a thousand  years  ago.  Yet,  while  we  are 
none  of  us  Monothelites,  we  cannot  admit  any  defect  of  concert 
and  symphony  between  the  will  of  the  perfect  humanity  and 
that  of  the  divinity.  It  is,  indeed,  in  this  harmony  of  will  that 
the  hypostatic  union  most  essentially  effectuates  itself,  “yet 
without  conversion,  composition,  or  confusion.’’  For  it  is  in 
the  will  of  a rational  essence  that  its  unity  consummates  itself, 
as  the  combination  and  resultant  of  its  prevalent  states  of 
intelligence  and  of  activity.  The  divine  and  human  will 
was,  so  to  speak,  the  very  meeting-place  at  which  the  per- 
sonal unity  of  the  two  complete  natures  was  effected  in  the 
God-man. 

Some  better  solution  must  be  found,  then,  of  this  wondrous 
and  blessed  paradox,  of  omnipotent  love  lamenting  those  whom 
yet  it  did  not  save.  Shall  we  resort  to  the  Pelagian  solution, 
and  so  exalt  the  prerogatives  of  a fancied  “free-will,”  as  to 
strip  God  of  his  omnipotence  over  sinful  free  agents  ? That  re- 
sort is  absolutely  shut  ; for  knowing  assuredly  that  man  is  origin- 
ally depraved  and  in  bondage  to  sin,  we  see  that  the  adoption  of 
that  theory  undermines  the  hope  of  every  sinner  in  the  world 
for  redemption,  and  spreads  a pall  of  uncertainty  and  fear  over 
heaven  itself.  The  plain  and  obvious  meaning  of  the  history 
gives  us  the  best  solution  : that  God  does  have  compassion  for 
the  reprobate,  but  not  express  volition  to  save  them,  because 
his  infinite  wisdom  regulates  his  whole  will  and  guides  and  har- 
monizes (not  suppresses)  all  its  active  principles. 

This  view  of  the  divine  nature  also  aids  us  in  the  many  diffi- 
cult passages  where  the  relation  of  Christ’s  design  in  his  own 
sacrifice  to  the  destiny  of  all  men  is  taught  or  implied.  At  the 
outset  we  saw  an  eminent  divine  virtually  confessing  that  this  is 
the  crux  of  the  Reformed  theology.  The  persistent  movement 
of  the  Hypothetic  Universalists  among  the  French  Reformed, 
the  laborious  tomes  written  on  this  subject,  and  the  unceasing 
attacks  of  Arminians  disclose  that  fact.  He  would  be  a rash 
man  indeed  who  should  flatter  his  readers  that  he  was  about 
to  furnish  an  exhaustive  explanation  of  this  mystery  of  the 
divine  will.  But  any  man  who  can  contribute  his  mite  to  a 
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more  satisfying  and  consistent  exposition  of  the  Scriptures 
bearing  on  it  is  doing  a good  service  to  truth. 

Let  us  begin  by  laying  down  a simple  basis,  which  all  Cal- 
vinists will  and  must  accept.  The  sacrifice  of  Christ  was  de- 
signed by  the  Trinity  to  effect  precisely  what  it  does  effect — all 
this,  and  no  more.  If  God  regulates  all  his  works  by  his  de- 
cree, and  is  sovereign  and  omnipotent  in  them  all,  then  the  his- 
torical unfolding  of  his  providence  must  be  the  exact  exposition 
of  his  purpose.  What,  then,  are  the  results  which  Scripture 
shows  to  be  effected  by  Christ’s  sacrifice  ? i.  The  manifesta- 
tion of  God’s  supreme  glory,  and  especially  that  of  his  love 
(Luke  2 : 14  ; Eph.  2 : 10,  1 1).  2.  To  ransom,  effectually  call, 

and  glorify  an  elect  people  infallibly  given  to  Christ  (John  17  : 6- 
11).  3.  To  procure  for  the  whole  race  a temporal  suspension 

of  doom,  with  earthly  mercies,  so  as  to  manifest  the  placability 
and  infinite  compassion  of  God  towards  all  sinners,  leave  those 
who  are  finally  impenitent  under  the  Gospel  without  excuse,  and 
establish  an  everlasting  concrete  proof  of  the  deadly  malignity 
of  sin  in  that  it  infallibly  rejects  not  only  duty  and  obligation, 
but  the  most  tender  and  sincere  mercy,  wherever  it  is  not  con- 
quered by  efficacious  grace  (Rom.  2:452  Peter  3:15). 

Again,  the  way  must  be  prepared  by  pointing  out  another 
scriptural  truth,  by  which  many  minds  are  confused  from  lack 
of  due  consideration.  That  it  is  God’s  prerogative  to  propose  to 
himself  two  alternative  results  of  the  same  set  of  means,  leav- 
ing, in  his  permissive  decree,  a certain  free  agency  to  man,  and 
to  effectuate  both  the  residts  in  turn.  The  wise  physician,  for  in- 
stance, gives  his  patient  a medicine,  designing,  first,  to  make  it 
only  a palliative  of  pain  ; or,  second,  to  use  it  as  a part  of  a 
treatment  for  radical  cure,  in  a certain  probable  turn  of  the  dis- 
ease. Either  end  is  benevolent.  But  this  supposes  a contin- 
gency in  the  physician’s  prescience  whether  the  disease  may 
take  the  other  turn?  Yes;  he  is  a finite  agent.  But  if  his 
prescience  were  perfect  in  this  case,  there  might  be  a condition 
of  things  in  which  it  would  be  reasonable  for  him  to  ordain  so. 
The  objector  may  exclaim  here  : But  suppose  him  omnipotent 
in  the  case  as  well  as  omniscient  ! Must  not  whatever  motive 
prompted  action  to  palliate  pain  necessarily  prompt  a radical 
immediate  cure  ; so  that  he  would  pursue  only  the  latter  alter- 
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native  ? We  reply,  if  we  were  certain  that  it  was  impossible  this 
omniscient  physician  could  have  any  kind  of  motive  except  phi- 
lanthropy for  this  patient,  yes.  That  is  to  say,  to  the  thorough- 
going optimist  this  cavil  would  have  weight.  But,  as  has  been 
distinctly  stated,  Calvinists  are  not  optimists.  And  as  soon  as 
the  scriptural  and  reasonable  statement  is  made,  that  God  will 
direct  his  whole  manifold  providence  to  that  set  of  ends  which, 
as  a total,  commends  itself  to  his  perfections,  of  the  parts  of 
which  we  know  but  little,  and  which  certainly  includes  much 
else  besides  the  creatures’  selfish  well-being,  we  see  that  it  is 
infinitely  possible  the  Divine  Physician  may  see  a sufficient 
reason  for  mitigating  a pain  he  does  not  radically  cure,  other 
than  conscious  inability  ; and  to  deny  this  would  be,  for  a 
creature,  an  almost  insane  rashness.  It  cannot  be  denied  that 
God  does  effectuate  both,  in  turn,  of  two  alternative  results, 
and  this  without  implying  in  his  prescience  any  contingency  or 
in  his  power  any  limit,  because  he  virtually  does  so  whenever 
he  “ brings  good  out  of  evil.”  This  a moment’s  consideration 
will  show.  Does  he  not  glorify  his  justice  by  punishing  the 
evil,  after  he  has  overruled  it  for  the  good  ? It  is,  then,  but 
the  application  of  this  method  when  God  makes  the  sincere 
offer  of  mercy  through  Christ  to  a Judas  first  glorify  his  infinite 
love  and  placability,  and  then,  when  it  is  slighted  (as  was  per- 
missively  decreed),  illustrate  the  stubbornness  of  Judas’s  sin  as  a 
deadly  voluntary  evil,  and  also  God’s  clear  justice  in  destroying 
him.  This  is  just  what  God  says  he  does,  under  the  Gospel 
(John  3 : 17-19).  But  does  not  God’s  effectuating  the  second  of 
the  alternative  results  imply  that  he  could  not  be  sincere  in  the 
first  ? This  is  the  shape  in  which  this  obstinate  cavil  will  return 
on  us.  Now  here  the  theory  of  the  divine  will  which  we  have 
unfolded  gives  the  answer.  No  ; it  does  not.  It  is  not  neces- 
sary to  repeat  the  explanation.  It  enables  us  not  indeed  to 
comprehend,  but  to  apprehend,  how  God  may  be  sincere  in  the 
first  alternative,  and,  omniscient  of  its  result,  may  permissively 
ordain  to  let  Judas  reject  the  mercy,  and  also  be  righteous  in 
the  latter  alternative.  Thus,  we  can  take  all  the  gospel  declara 
tions  concerning  Christ’s  sacrifice  to  mean  just  what  they  ex- 
press, and  we  are  relieved  from  the  necessity  of  all  tortuous 
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It  has  been  a favorite  argument  with  extremists  to  urge  that 
because  the  greater  includes  the  less,  therefore  a compassion  for 
Judas,  which  was  strong  enough  to  make  the  sacrifice  of  Cal- 
vary for  him,  could  not  possibly  stop  short  of  the  easier  gifts  of 
effectual  calling  and  preservation.  Therefore,  since  God  did  not 
actually  bestow  the  latter,  he  never  felt  any  of  the  compassion 
for  Judas  ; and  when  he  seems  to  say  so,  his  words  must  be  ex- 
plained away.  We  reply,  the  greater  does  include  the  less  ; 
and,  therefore,  the  loving  volition  to  satisfy  for  Judas’s  guilt  must, 
a fortiori , have  included  the  volition  to  the  easier  work  of  his 
calling  and  preservation.  When  this  argument  is  used  to  prove 
the  perseverance  of  the  saints,  from  the  love  of  the  sacrifice,  it 
is  perfectly  conclusive.  But  if  the  divine  nature,  like  a holy 
creature,  has  in  some  ineffable  way  propensions  of  benevolence 
which  are  not  beneficent  volitions,  and  yet  are  sincere,  then,  as 
to  them,  the  argument  is  invalid. 

We  may  best  exemplify  the  manner  in  which  the  correct 
view  applies  by  that  most  important  and  decisive  passage, 
John  3 : 16-19.  Here  is  the  most  plausible  exposition  of  it 
which  can  be  presented  on  the  supralapsarian  side.  When 
“ God  so  loved  the  world  that  he  gave  his  only-begotten  Son,” 
“ the  world  ” must  mean  only  the  “ body  of  the  elect  1st, 
Because  there  is  no  greater  gift  that  could  evince  any  greater 
love  to  the  elect  ; 2d,  Because  this  chief  gift  must  include  all 
the  rest,  according  to  Rom.  8 : 32  ; 3d,  Because  “ the  world  ” of 
the  whole  passage  is  that  which  God  sent  his  Son  (verse  17)  not 
to  condemn  but  to  save  ; 4th,  The  foreseen  preterition  of  many 
to  whom  the  Gospel  is  offered  expresses  nothing  but  divine 
hatred,  such  as  is  incompatible  with  any  love  at  all. 

But  now,  per  co?itra,  if  “ the  world  ” in  verse  16  means 
” the  body  of  the  elect,”  then,  1st,  We  have  a clear  implication, 
that  some  of  that  body  may  fail  to  believe  and  perish  ; 2d,  We 
are  required  to  carry  the  same  sense  throughout  the  passage,  for 
the  phrase,  “ the  world  ” — which  is  correct;  but  in  verse  19, 
“ the  world,”  into  which  the  light  has  come,  working  with  some 
the  alternative  result  of  deeper  condemnation,  must  be  taken  in 
the  wider  sense  ; 3d,  A fair  logical  connection  between  verse  17 
and  verse  18  shows  that  “ the  world  ” of  verse  17  is  inclusive  of 
“ him  that  believeth,”  and  “ him  that  believeth  not,”  of  verse 
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18  ; 4th,  It  is  hard  to  see  how,  if  the  tender  of  Christ’s  sacrifice 
is  in  no  sense  a true  manifestation  of  divine  benevolence  to  that 
part  of  “ the  world  ” which  “ believeth  not,”  their  choosing  to 
slight  it  is  the  just  ground  of  a deeper  condemnation,  as  is  ex- 
pressly stated  in  verse  19.  Are  gospel-rejectors  finally  con- 
demned for  this,  that  they  were  so  unfortunately  perspicacious 
as  not  to  be  affected  by  a fictitious  or  unreal  manifestation  ? ' It 
is  noticeable  that  Calvin  is  too  sagacious  an  expositor  to  commit 
himself  to  the  extreme  exegesis. 

How  shall  we  escape  from  this  dilemma  f Looking  at  the 
first  and  second  points  of  the  stricter  exposition,  we  see  that  if  it 
were  question  of  that  efficient  decree  of  salvation,  from  which 
every  logical  mind  is  compelled  to  draw  the  doctrine  of  particu- 
lar redemption,  the  argument  would  be  impregnable.  Yet  it 
would  make  the  Saviour  contradict  his  own  exposition  of  his 
statement.  The  solution,  then,  must  be  in  this  direction,  that 
the  words,  “ so  loved  the  world  ” were  not  designed  to  mean  the 
gracious  decree  of  election  (though  other  Scriptures  abundantly 
teach  there  is  such  a decree),  but  a propension  of  benevolence 
not  matured  into  the  volition  to  redeem,  of  which  Christ’s  mis- 
sion is  a sincere  manifestation  to  all  sinners.  But  our  Saviour 
adverts  to  the  implication  which  is  contained  even  in  the  very 
statement  of  this  delightful  truth,  that  those  who  will  not  be- 
lieve will  perish  notwithstanding.  He  foresees  the  cavil  : ‘‘If 
so,  this  mission  will  be  as  much  a curse  as  a blessing  : how  is 
it,  then,  a manifestation  of  infinite  pity  ?”  And  the  remaining 
verses  give  the  solution  of  that  cavil.  It  is  not  the  tendency  or 
primary  design  of  that  mission  to  curse,  but  to  bless  ; not  to 
condemn,  but  to  save.  When  it  becomes  the  occasion  (not 
cause)  of  deeper  condemnation  to  some,  it  is  only  because  these 
(verse  19)  voluntarily  pervert,  against  themselves,  and  acting 
(verse  20)  from  a wicked  motive,  the  beneficent  provision.  God 
has  a permissive  decree  to  allow  some  thus  to  wrest  the  Gospel 
provision.  But  inasmuch  as  this  result  is  of  their  own  free  and 
wicked  choice,  it  does  not  contravene  the  blessed  truth  that 
Christ’s  mission  is  in  its  own  nature  only  beneficent,  and  a true 
disclosure  of  God’s  benevolence  to  every  sinner  on  earth  to 
whom  it  is  published. 

In  conclusion,  the  reader  is  entreated  to  take  note  again,. 
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that  this  theory  of  the  nature  of  God’s  active  powers  is  advanced 
in  the  interests  of  the  integrity  of  Scripture  ; and  that  its  result 
is  not  to  complicate  but  to  relieve  the  exposition,  and  to  enable 
the  Christian  to  hold  the  Bible  declarations  concerning  God’s 
providence  towards  our  sinful  race,  in  their  most  natural  sense. 


Robert  L.  Dabney. 


CLASSICS  AND  COLLEGES. 


IT  is  not  the  immediate  object  of  this  study  to  show  the 
importance  of  the  classics  in  any  system  of  education,  the 
indispensable  necessity  of  them  for  all  higher  training.  This  is 
a thesis  which  has  not  lacked  champions,  and  such  is  its  nature 
that  it  is  as  inexhaustible  as  the  history  of  human  thought  and 
human  culture.  The  phases  of  the  subject  must  be  familiar  to 
all ; and  it  might  be  as  well  to  take  the  point  for  granted,  and  to 
ask  at  once  what  can  be  done  for  the  advanced  study  of  the 
classics  in  our  higher  institutions  of  learning,  and  not  pause  to 
strengthen  and  widen  the  old  lines  of  defence,  to  magnify 
the  importance  of  the  study  of  the  ancient  languages  as  an 
intellectual  discipline,  to  insist  on  the  aesthetic  necessity  of 
classical  study,  to  expand  on  our  historical  relations  to  antique 
life,  and  to  extol  the  intrinsic  value  of  antique  literature. 
And  yet,  at  a time  when  the  great  masters  of  the  department 
begin  to  show  despondency,  and  ask  what  they  must  throw 
overboard  in  order  to  save  the  ship,  the  question  does  recur 
whenever  any  educational  theme  is  broached:  Is  the  ship 

worth  saving  ? Is  this  plea  for  the  classics  any  thing  more  than 
f an  oratio  pro  domo  of  a guild  of  needy  schoolmasters,  who  would 
be  utterly  bereft  of  resource  if  their  occupation  should  be  taken 
away,  and  who  pass  on  to  their  unfortunate  successors  the 
dreary  watchwords  of  a hopeless  cause?  That  is  hardly  the 
case.  It  is  true  that  the  vested  interests  of  classical  study  are, 
even  from  a mercantile  point  of  view,  enormous.  Not  only 
teachers  but  bookmakers  have  a heavy  stake  in  the  fortunes  of 
the  classics,  and  the  capital  involved  in  them  reminds  us  of  the 
pecuniary  hold  of  Paganism  in  the  early  Christian  centuries. 
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But  this  is  only  one  aspect,  and  it  need  hardly  be  said  the 
lowest  aspect,  of  the  question.  The  ancient  classics  are  life  of 
our  life,  as  has  been  well  said,  not  merely  money  of  our  purse. 
A part  of  our  heritage  from  the  ages,  they  are  an  indefeasible 
possession.  We  cannot  get  rid  of  Greece  and  Rome  if  we 
would.  The  phraseology  of  Latin  is  wrought  into  our  mother 
tongue.  The  scientific  vocabulary  of  English  is  studded  with 
Greek  words.  The  whole  body  of  our  literature  is  penetrated 
with  classical  allusions.  In  the  Mdrchen  of  Goethe  the  will-o’- 
wisps  “ with  their  peaked  tongues  dexterously  licked  out  the 
gold  veins  of  the  colossal  figure  of  the  composite  king  to  its 
very  heart,  and  when  at  last  the  very  tenderest  filaments  were 
eaten  out,  the  image  crashed  suddenly  together.”  And  some 
such  fate  would  overtake  our  higher  culture  if  the  golden  threads 
of  antique  poetry  and  philosophy  were  withdrawn.  Not  only, 
then,  do  the  traditions  of  the  classic  nations  encounter  us  at 
every  turn.  That  might  simply  be  an  annoyance.  But  they 
have  marked  out  our  course,  they  have  dug  out  our  channels  of 
thought  and  action.  We  build  on  Greek  lines  of  architecture ; 
we  march  on  Roman  highways  of  law  ; we  follow  Greek  and 
Roman  patterns  of  political  and  social  life.  Not  to  understand 
these  forces,  these  norms,  is  not  to  understand  ourselves. 

Nor  can  we  get  rid  of  the  ancients  by  the  cheap  assumption 
that  we  have  nothing  to  learn  from  them.  It  is  easy  enough 
to  repeat  the  familiar  aphorism  about  the  ancients,  to  say  that 
we  are  the  old  and  they  the  young,  that  we  are  richer  than  they 
by  the  accumulated  experience  of  millenniums.  There  are 
departments  of  thought  and  art  in  which  the  problems  are 
eternal,  the  results  abiding,  the  achievements  final.  The  old 
thinkers  have  asked  questions,  the  old  moralists  have  laid  down 
rules,  the  old  artists  have  moulded  statues — questions  which  we 
repeat,  rules  which  we  must  accept,  statues  which  we  can  only 
admire,  which  we  cannot  emulate.  Their  observation  of  external 
phenomena  may  have  been  defective.  Of  that  let  professed 
physicists  be  the  judges.  It  is  not  an  unfamiliar  charge.  Admit, 
then,  the  imperfect  character  of  their  observation,  not  only  in 
physics  but  in  language,  and  show  how  narrow  was  their  range, 
how  imperfect  their  induction.  And  yet  they  propounded  all 
the  ultimate  questions  concerning  language — questions  which 
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we  are  grappling  with  in  vain  to-day ; and  Max  Muller,  after  a 
wide  survey  of  the  field,  says  that  “ Plato’s  Kratylus  is  full  of 
suggestive  wisdom ; it  is  one  of  those  books  which,  as  we  read 
them  again  from  time  to  time,  seem  every  time  like  new  books, 
so  little  do  we  perceive  at  first  all  that  is  presupposed  in  them : 
the  accumulated  mould  of  thought,  if  I may  say  so,  in  which 
alone  a philosophy  like  that  of  Plato  would  strike  its  roots  and 
draw  its  support.”  So  far  as  the  character  and  origin  of  lan- 
guage are  concerned,  we  are  little  advanced  beyond  the  earliest 
speculators  on  the  subject ; and  while  the  ancients  knew  little 
of  experimental  science,  while  they  had  no  proper  conception 
of  the  right  method  of  putting  nature  on  the  rack,  nature  seems 
after  all  to  refuse  to  our  severest  torture  the  last  secret  which 
the  ancients  sought  to  elicit  by  divination,  and  while  renun- 
ciation is  often  the  wisest  course  as  to  certain  problems, 
renunciation  is  not  superiority.  But  this  is  a direction  which  it 
would  not  be  safe  to  urge.  In  physical  science,  as  in  music,  as 
in  painting,  the  moderns  may  be  supposed  to  have  every  thing 
their  own  way.  “ The  history  of  sciences,”  says  Goethe,  “ is  a 
grand  fugue,  in  which  the  voices  of  the  peoples  come  in  one  by 
one and  he  who  has  no  appreciation  of  the  wealth  of  his  own 
time  has  no  right  to  speak  of  the  value  of  antiquity  for  all 
time. 

In  ethics  and  politics  we  have  had,  it  is  true,  the  experience 
of  centuries  ; but  man  in  his  essence  has  not  changed,  and  in  the 
ethical  and  political  observations  of  those  who  stood,  as  it  were, 
nearer  to  the  nakedness  of  the  soul  as  their  art  was  more 
familiar  with  the  nakedness  of  the  body,  there  is  a keenness  of 
insight,  a sagacity  of  counsel,  from  which  we  can  still  learn. 
“The  discoveries  of  the  ancients  in  science,”  says  Stuart  Mill, 
“ have  been  greatly  surpassed,  and  as  much  of  them  as  is  still  val- 
uable loses  nothing  by  being  incorporated  in  modern  treatises ; 
but  what  does  not  so  well  admit  of  being  transferred  bodily,  and 
has  been  very  imperfectly  carried  off  even  piecemeal , is  the  treasure 
which  they  accumulated  of  what  may  be  called  the  wisdom  of 
life ; the  rich  store  of  experience  of  human  nature  and  conduct, 
which  the  acute  and  observing  minds  of  those  ages,  aided  in 
their  observations  by  the  greater  simplicity  of  manners  and  life, 
consigned  to  their  writings,  and  most  of  which  retains  all  its 
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value.  The  speeches  in  Thucydides  ; the  Rhetoric,  Ethics,  and 
Politics  of  Aristotle  ; the  Dialogues  of  Plato ; the  Orations  of 
Demosthenes  ; the  Satires  and  especially  the  Epistles  of  Horace  ; 
all  the  writings  of  Tacitus;  the  great  work  of  Quintilian,  a 
repertory  of  the  best  thoughts  of  the  ancient  world  on  all  sub- 
jects connected  with  education  ; and  in  a less  formal  manner  all 
that  is  left  us  of  the  ancient  historians,  orators,  philosophers,  and 
even  dramatists, — are  replete  with  remarks  and  maxims  of  singu- 
lar good  sense  and  penetration,  applicable  both  to  political  and 
private  life.”  Of  these,  it  maybe  remarked  here  that  Quintilian 
never  fails  to  surprise  the  few — and  there  are  comparatively  few, 
including  professional  scholars — the  few  who  read  more  than  the 
famous  first  chapter  of  the  tenth  book ; and  the  distinguished 
thinker  just  quoted  bears  emphatic  testimony  to  the  effect  pro- 
duced on  his  youthful  mind  by  the  perusal  of  the  Institutions, 
and  says  that  he  “retained  through  life  many  valuable  ideas” 
which  he  traced  distinctly  to  his  reading  of  him  at  an  early  age. 
We  have  known  mature  men  of  fine  intellect  and  ripe  judgment 
to  be  astonished  and  fascinated  by  the  political  insight  of 
Thucydides  when  they  returned  to  him  after  a long  interval ; 
and  Arnold  was  right  when  he  remarked  that  the  portion  of 
history  dealt  with  by  Thucydides  is  only  ancient  in  the  sense 
that  the  events  related  happened  a long  while  ago.  “ If  the 
reader  of  the  newspaper,”  says  Mr.  Crawley,  in  the  preface  to 
his  spirited  rendering  of  Thucydides,  “will  condescend  to  cast 
an  eye  on  my  translation,  he  will  find  there  the  prototypes  of 
many  of  the  figures  to  which  he  is  accustomed  in  his  favorite 
journal.  He  will  discover  the  political  freedom  which  he  glories 
in,  and  the  social  liberty  which  he  sometimes  sighs  for,  in  full 
operation  at  Athens  ; factions  as  fierce  as  those  of  the  Versaillais 
and  Communists  at  Corcyra  ; and  in  the  ‘ best  men  ’ of  the 
Four  Hundred,  oligarchs  as  self-seeking  and  unpatriotic  as  the 
gens  du  bicn  of  the  ‘ Figaro.’  ...  In  short,  besides  the 
practical  lessons  to  be  drawn  for  his  own  conduct,  he  will 
enjoy  the  philosophic  pleasure  of  observing  how  the  nature  of 
man,  in  spite  of  all  change  of  time  and  circumstance,  remains 
essentially  the  same,  and  how  short  is  the  distance  from  the 
civilized  inhabitant  of  Athens  or  Corinth  to  the  dweller  in 
London  or  Vienna.” 
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It  may  not  be  safe  to  insist  on  the  value  of  the  ancients  as 
types  of  literary  excellence,  or  to  enlarge  on  the  powerful 
influence  of  their  perfect  and  finished  diction.  The  value  is 
great  and  the  influence  healthy  ; but,  unfortunately,  artistic^ 
power  and  the  appreciation  of  art  do  not  always  go  together, 
and  the  classic  training  of  the  majority  of  authors  has 
actually  brought  the  stylistic  usefulness  of  the  ancients  into 
discredit  in  the  eyes  of  those  who  do  not  reflect  that  good 
models  are  not  every  thing,  nor  even  an  appreciation  of  good 
models.  So  Mark  Pattison,  in  his  clever  essay,  “ Books  and 
Critics,”  in  the  Fortnightly  Review  for  November,  1877,  says : 
“ It  is  one  of  the  paradoxes  of  literary  history,  that  in  this  very 
country — Germany — which  is  the  world’s  schoolmaster  in 
learning  the  Greek  and  Latin  languages,  so  little  of  the  style 
and  beauty  of  these  immortal  models  passes  into  their  litera- 
ture;” and  Mr.  Spencer  cites  among  his  examples  of  the  dis- 
proportion of  results  and  appliances  the  case  of  commentators 
of  the  classics,  “ who  are  among  the  most  slovenly  writers  of 
English,”  and  asks  whether  the  self-made  Cobbett  would  be 
guilty  of  the  awkwardnesses  of  a Queen’s  speech,  or  the 
ploughman  Burns  or  Bunyan  the  tinker  blunder  in  his  dic- 
tion like  the  head-master  of  Winchester  or  some  English 
bishop  whom  he  cites.  The  question  is  a question  of 
faculty,  not  of  training  alone ; and  it  is  not  fair  to  pick  out  the 
exceptional  men  of  genius  whose  education  has  not  brought 
them  into  direct  contact  with  ancient  literature,  and  hold  them 
up  in  triumphant  contrast  with  those  to  whom  nature  has 
denied,  not  the  susceptibility  of  form,  but  the  power  of  classic 
reproduction.  It  is  certainly  claiming  too  much  for  the  classics 
to  attribute  to  them  the  creation  of  artistic  faculty.  It  is  enough 
to  assert  their  moulding  influence  when  the  artistic  faculty  is 
there ; and  it  is  hardly  worth  while  to  notice  the  theory  which 
has  actually  been  advanced  that  the  slovenly  style  of  the 
literary  class  in  Germany  is  due  to  their  excessive  study  of 
Greek.  So  far  as  the  decline  of  English  among  scholars  is  con- 
cerned, the  large  infusion  of  German  in  certain  leading  English 
journals  has  much  more  to  do  with  it  than  any  thing  else.1 

1 From  the  purely  stylistic  point  of  view,  it  is  a pity  that  most  of  our  Ameri- 
can philologians,  having  been  trained,  if  not  in  Germany,  yet  under  German 
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The  leisurely  care  with  which  the  foremost  men  of  antique 
literature  elaborated  their  great  works  enabled  them  to  attain 
an  artistic  perfection  which  will  remain  an  eternal  norm,1  and 
the  lover  of  the  antique  might  maintain  that  they  are  as 
unapproachable  here  as  they  are  confessedly  in  plastic  art. 
But  there  the  domination  of  the  Greeks  is  a commonplace. 
If  they  made  poor  work,  as  Littrow  says,  of  counting  the  stars 
even  with  their  clear  heavens  and  the  sweep  of  a wider  sky, 
they  saw  so  clearly  and  reproduced  so  wonderfully  the  play  of 
masculine  muscle  and  the  sinuous  lines  of  female  beauty,  that 
there  have  been  found  men  to  maintain  that  such  perfection 
was  impossible  without  regular  anatomical  studies.  It  is  be- 
wildering to  think  what  their  art  must  have  been  when  the 
mere  mechanical  repetition  of  it  in  a little  Oscan  town  fills  the 
world  with  wonder,  when  the  shovel  and  the  pick  are  revealing 
every  day  in  obscure  corners  of  classic  ground  the  evidence  of 
a wealth  that  staggers  our  imagination.  We  need  not  resort  to 
the  unearthed  glories  of  Olympia,  where  we  might  expect  to 
find  the  noblest  treasures  of  Greek  art.  Go  to  Tanagra.  Where 
is  Tanagra?  It  is  a poor  town  in  Eastern  Boeotia,  and  is  re- 
membered by  the  Greek  scholar  chiefly  because  of  Corinna,  by 
the  Greek  antiquary  because  of  a famous  breed  of  fighting-cocks, 


influences,  should  be  so  prone  to  neglect  philological  work  that  is  done  in 
France.  It  is  a gratuitous  assumption  that  all  Frenchmen  are  superficial  ; all 
can  learn  from  the  French,  not  only  in  methods  of  presentation,  but  in  delicate 
analysis  of  social  conditions,  personal  character,  literary  style  ; and  many  a 
French  c'lude  conveys  under  a graceful  and  popular  form  suggestions  of  wide 
scope  and  deep  significance. 

1 In  a recent  critique  on  George  Sand,  in  the  Revue  des  Deux  Monies , M. 
d'Haussonville,  no  blind  admirer  of  the  great  author  whom  he  is  reviewing,  says  : 
“ Rien  ne  dure  en  effet  que  ce  qui  est  bien  compose.  Si  les  formes  vieillissent, 
si  les  idees  changent,  les  lois  de  la  composition  sont  eternelles  ; l’esprit  humain, 
mobile  dans  ses  gouts,  est  toujours  constant  dans  ses  procedes.  Les  opera- 
tions de  la  logique  sont  les  memes  aujourd’hui  qu’au  temps  d’Aristote,  et  les 
preceptes  de  rhetorique,  qui  ont  cours  dans  nos  ecoles  ne  different  pas  de  ceux 
que  la  jeunesse  studieuse  recueillait  autrefois  sous  les  portiques  d’Atlfenes  et 
de  Rome.  Celui  qui  se  fait  un  jeu  de  ces  preceptes  et  qui  ne  sait  discerner 
l’eternelle  veritc  des  lois  cachees  sur  leurs  formules  arides  pourra  peut-etre 
surprendre  un  succ^s  d’un  jour : mais  il  s’exposera  & voir  couler  tot  ou  tard  sa 
reputation  fragile,  comme  un  edifice  dont  l’architecte  aurait  embelli  la  facade 
sans  en  asseoir  la  base  d’apres  les  lois  de  l’equilibre  geometrique.” 
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by  the  Greek  historian  because  of  a battle  fought  in  the  neigh- 
borhood. Strike  into  the  soil,  open  the  tombs  of  the  dead,  and 
you  bring  to  light  thousands  of  statuettes  which  breathe  the 
infinite  charts  of  Greekdom  ; and  it  is  said  by  experts  that  a 
new  era  of  “ art-industry  ” — as  our  German-English  has  it — is  to 
begin  with  this  find  of  terra-cottas  in  a miserable  third-rate 
town  of  Boeotia,  that  Bceotia  which  we  have  been  taught  by 
the  quick-witted  Athenians  to  laugh  at.  It  hardly  seems  quite 
safe  to  laugh  at  the  Boeotians. 1 

Inevitable,  then,  as  part  and  parcel  of  our  own  civilization, 
indispensable  as  exemplars  in  those  lines  of  achievement  which 
are  peculiarly  their  own,  the  ancient  classics  furnish  us,  besides 
all  this,  with  the  best  gymnasium  for  the  exercise  of  the  mental 
faculties,  as  well  as  the  finest  theatre  for  the  culture  of  aesthetic 
appreciation.  But  it  would  be  impossible,  within  the  compass 
of  a single  essay,  even  to  review  the  arguments  in  favor  of  the 
disciplinary  value  of  the  classics  and  the  classic  languages  of 
antiquity;  and  it  is  the  opinion  of  the  writer  that  this  has 
been  made,  if  any  thing,  too  prominent  in  the  discussion.  At 
all  events,  if  it  can  be  shown  that  the  classics  have  an  intrinsic 
value  of  their  own,  it  will  be  unnecessary  to  defend  what  has 
been  called  by  an  assailant  of  the  classics  “ the  wasteful  pol- 
icy of  a vicarious  discipline.”  And  here  it  may  be  noted  that 
those  who  have  insisted  most  eloquently  on  the  expulsion  of 
the  classics  from  the  curriculum , who  would  bid  Greek  make 
way  for  German  and  reduce  Latin  to  the  smallest  possible 
modicum,  are  for  the  most  part  men  who,  themselves  reared  in 
the  atmosphere  of  classical  studies,  cannot  appreciate  the  ex- 
tent to  which  they  are  indebted,  directly  or  indirectly,  to  the 
very  training  they  despise.  The  phraseology  of  our  language 
was  fixed  by  scholars,  and  in  its  higher  ranges  can  only  be 
extended  by  scholars,  and  if  the  control  exercised  by  classical 
scholarship  should  be  forever  removed,  our  noble  tongue  would 
become  a jangle  of  false  notes  or  a rattling  vulgarity  of  slang. 
Like  those  who  tell  us  that  we  can  now  at  last  afford  to  dispense 
with  religion,  and  who  point  to  the  noble  lives  led  by  men  who 
yield  no  allegiance  to  Christianity  or  even  to  theistic  princi- 

1 Bergk,  in  his  “ Griechische  Literaturgeschichte,”  i.  gi6,  has  some  good 
remarks  on  the  Boeotians  in  modification  of  current  views. 
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pies,  these  eloquent  denouncers  of  the  classics  forget  that  the 
one  experiment  as  well  as  the  other  requires  a vacuum,  and 
that  the  vacuum  is  not  yet ; nor  can  we  forecast  the  time  when 
it  will  be  possible  to  eliminate  the  classical  influences  that 
permeate  every  nook  and  corner  of  our  intellectual  domain. 
Until  then  it  will  be  in  vain  to  cite  personal  examples  by  way 
of  proof  that  the  highest  results  of  modern  culture  can  be 
attained  without  the  classics  ; and  it  will  be  necessary  for  the 
advocates  of  the  new  education  to  make  large  concessions  to 
the  old  models,  or  to  throw  themselves  without  reserve  into  the 
arms  of  a brutal  materialism.  There  is  really  no  other  course  ; 
for  it  is  evident  that  there  is  no  better  school  of  form  than 
we  find  in  the  history,  the  literature,  and  the  art  of  the 
Greeks. 

Even  Mr.  Huxley,  in  his  lecture  at  the  Johns  Hopkins 
University,  had  something  to  say  in  behalf  of  iesthetic  culture, 
and  although  aestheticism  is  not  the  satisfying  portion  of  man, 
as  an  immortal  being,  such  a concession  is  something  as  a sign 
of  the  times ; and  it  really  seems  as  if  some  of  the  devotees 
of  the  new  education,  to  use  again  a favorite  phrase,  were 
beginning  to  feel  the  danger  of  the  utter  breakdown  of  physi- 
cal science  itself,  if  the  present  narrow  methods  of  study  be 
persisted  in.  The  cry  of  alarm  has  been  raised  by  more  than 
one  voice  in  Germany.  So  in  a discourse  by  Emil  du  Bois- 
Reymond,  the  well-known  Berlin  professor,  a tissue  of  rhetori- 
cal generalities  about  the  history  of  culture  and  natural  science, 
there  are  some  significant  admissions  which  it  may  be  well  to 
notice.  Since  the  late  war  with  France,  it  is  no  secret  that  the 
land  of  scholars  has  lost  much  of  its  attraction  in  the  eyes  of 
scholars,  because  it  has  become  so  strong,  so  despotic.  Brutal 
is  a hard  word,  but  the  type  of  German  materialism  is  the 
most  brutal  of  all.  In  old  times  we  might  laugh  at  the  provin- 
cialisms, the  pettinesses,  the  local  patriotisms,  the  narrower 
fatherlands,  the  kinglets  and  the  princelets  with  their  select 
society  of  subjects,  the  minuscule  aulic  councillors  of  pocket- 
handkerchief  dukedoms,  the  upper-court-chimney-sweepers  of  a 
microscopic  Transparency,  the  cab-load  which  constituted  the 
contingent  of  this  or  that  impotent  potentate  to  the  Federal 
army;  but  the  life  of  those  days  had  a charm  which  the  new 
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life  has  not.  The  political  activity  for  which  the  Germans 
yearned  so  many  years  is  nothing  so  glorious  now  that  they 
have  it,  and  men  begin  to  turn  their  eyes  sadly  to  the  despised 
past.  “ Germany,”  cries  our  Berlin  professor,  “ Germany  has 
become  united  and  strong,  and  the  wish  of  our  youth  to  see 
the  German  name  honored  on  land  and  sea  has  been  fulfilled. 
Who  would  like  to  pick  flaws  in  such  achievements?  And  yet, 
if  we  transport  ourselves  in  imagination  to  the  rent,  poor, 
powerless,  kleinbiirgerlich  Germany  of  our  youth,  as  it  were, 
out  of  the  cold  splendor  of  the  imperial  city  into  the  midst  of 
the  nestling,  cosey  gable-roofs  of  a little  town  of  central  Ger- 
many embowered  in  vines  and  ivy,  do  we  not  feel  that  some- 
thing is  lacking  in  the  present,  with  its  glitter,  its  intoxication, 
its  tumult  ? We  have  got  rid  of  the  undefined  longing,  the 
unsatisfied  endeavor,  the  corroding  doubt  of  our  own  power, 
and  with  these  of  much  of  our  enthusiasm  for  ideals,  our  un- 
selfish striving  after  truth,  our  quiet  and  deep  inner  life.”  And 
this  is  but  one  voice  among  many  voices,  •which  are  inexpressi- 
bly sad  to  any  one  who,  like  the  writer,  owes  all  the  best 
impulses  of  his  intellectual  life  to  the  contact  with  German 
ideals.  Twenty-eight  years  ago  Germany  was  in  deep  humili- 
ation, and  these  lines  are  written  before  a memorial  of  the 
unhappy  Schleswig-Holstein  troubles.  It  is  a leaf  from  the 
Schleswig-Holstein  album,  and  the  design  is  by  Julius  Htibner, 
the  celebrated  artist  of  Dresden.  It  represents  a queenly 
figure,  prostrate  in  the  dust,  discrowned,  unsceptred,  abandoned 
to  hopeless  sorrow,  weighed  down  by  a load  of  grief  and  shame, 
and  the  legend  is  from  the  Lamentations  of  Jeremiah:  “The 
crown  is  fallen  from  our  head.”  It  is  otherwise  now.  The 
grand  figure  is  upright,  but  the  pickelhaube  is  on  the  head,  not 
the  crown  ; the  sceptre  is  a truncheon,  and  the  features  are  not 
the  features  of  Mother  Germany,  but  of  Bismarck ; and  many 
who  sorrowed  deeply  with  Germany’s  sorrow  then,  cannot  find 
it  in  their  hearts  to  triumph  unreservedly  in  Germany’s  tri- 
umph now.  All  the  gold  that  France  has  paid,  or  can  pay, 
were  a poor  exchange  for  the  treasure  of  German  idealism, 
unbankable  as  it  is.  And  the  Germans  feel  it  themselves,  and 
if  any  thirig  were  needed  to  show  this,  the  frantic  revival  of 
metaphysics  in  Germany  would  suffice  to  indicate  it.  Leading 
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men  are  calling  halt  to  their  followers,  and  are  deprecating  the 
rash  advance  of  partisan  chieftains  upon  ground  over  which 
there  once  brooded  a sacred  peace. 

The  author  to  whose  performance  reference  has  been  already- 
made  in  this  paper,  and  who  has  given  most  recent  expression  to 
the  tendencies  of  the  times,  Professor  du  Bois-Reymond,  frankly 
acknowledges  that  “ where  physical  science  reigns  exclusively, 
the  intellect  becomes  poor  in  ideas,  the  fancy  in  images,  the 
soul  in  sensibility,  and  the  result  is  a narrow,  hard,  and  dry 
disposition,  forsaken  of  the  muses  and  graces,  and  not  only  so, 
but  physical  science  leads  down  by  imperceptible  gradations 
from  the  highest  efforts  of  human  intellect  to  mere  mechani- 
cal work  that  looks  at  nothing  beyond  gain.” 

It  is  not  a pleasant  hearing  for  Americans,  who  are  per- 
suaded better  things  of  their  country,  to  be  told  by  our  Berlin 
professor  that  this  tendency  to  materialism,  this  preference  of  the 
immediate  and  practical  to  the  remote  and  theoretical,  in  short, 
all  that  is  hard  and  realistic  and  “unbeautiful”  in  the  recent  de- 
velopment of  life  is  called  Americanism,  and  that  those  Ameri- 
cans who  do  not  share  these  tendencies  are  simply  set  down  as 
un-American.  And  yet  the  statement  is  but  too  true.  The 
German  author  of  a text-book,  in  reply  to  the  reproach  that  his 
work  was  not  sufficiently  adapted  to  the  wants  of  the  school  on 
account  of  the  introduction  of  the  scientific  exhibition  of  the 
forms  of  the  language,  pointed  with  triumph  to  the  fact  that  his 
book  had  been  translated  in  this  country,  and  urged  that  what 
the  “practical  American”  found  available  here  would  certainly 
not  be  found  unpractical  in  Germany.  The  compliment  to  the 
American  that  American  hardly  deserved,  and  it  is  very  cer- 
tain that  he  winced  a little  at  the  use  which  was  made  of  his 
nationality.  At  all  events,  the  existence  of  such  an  organ  as 
this  Review,  which  is  surely  not  dedicated  to  themes  of  mere 
popular  interest,  is  an  evidence  that  there  is  an  element  in  this 
country  which  is  not  in  harmony  with  the  supposed  characteris- 
tics of  our  people ; and  after  all,  a careful  survey  of  our  intel- 
lectual life  will  show  that,  considering  the  imperious  necessities 
of  our  position,  there  is  a large  and  increasing  factor  of  ideal- 
ism, and  that  Americans  are  in  less  danger  from  Americanism 
than  the  Germans  are.  At  any  rate,  the  method  which  Pro- 
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fessor  du  Bois-Reymond  suggests  to  meet  the  case  and  to  stay 
the  progress  of  Americanism  in  Germany  and  restore  idealism 
to  its  rightful  place  seems  to  an  outsider  amusing,  to  say  the 
least.  Of  course  he  begins  with  a reform  of  secondary  instruc- 
tion as  the  indispensable  preliminary  to  the  revival  of  higher 
life,  and  then  recommends  a modification  of  the  course  of  study 
at  the  gymnasium  which  shall  give  more  scope  to  mathe- 
matics, encourage  the  object-method  of  teaching  the  classics 
through  pictures  and  casts  from  the  antique,  do  away  with 
instruction  in  religion  for  the  higher  classes  and  with  the  close 
grammatical  study  of  Greek;  and,  finally,  to  make  sure  that 
everybody  will  understand  him,  he  raises  a banner  with  this 
device — strange  perhaps  in  Germany,  not  strange  here  : “ CONIC 
SECTIONS!  NO  MORE  GREEK  EXERCISES!”  To 
an  American  it  certainly  seems  droll  that  a German  professor 
should  select  as  the  best  plan  for  counteracting  Americanism 
the  very  course  which  was  almost  uniformly  followed  in  the 
higher  classes  of  American  colleges  in  our  youth. 

It  is  hardly  worth  while  to  discuss  at  length  this  method  of 
saving  German  culture  from  the  sinister  influences  of  American- 
ism, and  yet  it  may  be  not  altogether  out  of  place  to  say  a 
word  or  two  touching  the  element  of  Greek  exercises,  which 
of  late  years  ..las  been  gaining  rather  than  losing  ground  in  our 
American  colleges  and  high-schools,  thanks  to  the  earnest  con- 
viction, on  the  part  of  our  best  teachers,  that  no  thorough  mas- 
tery of  a language  as  a source  of  culture  is  possible  without  the 
power  to  use  it  within  certain  limits.  To  insist,  for  instance,  as 
some  English  scholars  do,  on  an  early  facility  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  Greek  verses  as  a prerequisite  to  the  successful  criticism 
of  the  Greek  drama,  is  going  too  far;  and  yet  it  is  by  no  means 
certain  that  the  practice  of  verse-making  has  not  been  too  much 
neglected  on  the  Continent,  and  the  false  quantities  that  are 
becoming  more  and  more  common  in  text-books  mark  a decline 
in  exact  scholarship  that  is  not  an  edifying  sign  of  the  times. 
But  whatever  we  may  think  of  verse-making  as  a school  exer- 
cise, the  command  of  the  grammatical  structure  of  a Latin 
or  Greek  sentence  cannot  be  gained  in  any  way  so  surely  as  by 
writing  ; and  when  we  remember  that  the  language  is  the  truest 
expression  of  the  life  of  a people,  we  shall  begin  to  appreciate 
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the  fundamental  importance  of  an  exercise  which,  as  a matter 
of  course,  is  hardly  congenial  to  the  young  student.  True, 
antiquity  can  be  approached  from  many  sides,  and  he  is  a pedant 
who  thinks  that  his  window  alone  lets  in  the  light ; but  all  the 
advantages  of  Hellenism  for  higher  culture  cannot  be  gained 
by  the  study  of  casts  of  the  Panathenaic  procession,  or  photo- 
graphs of  the  Nike  of  Paionios.  It  is  not  sufficient  to  say  that 
“Goethe  and  Thorwaldsen  could  not  write  a Greek  exercise,  and 
yet  had  a better  insight  into  the  secrets  of  Hellenic  art  than 
many  who  profess  and  call  themselves  Grecians.”  Goethe,  for 
that  matter,  did  write  Greek  exercises,  and  it  is  to  be  feared  that 
many  lads  enter  college  with  worse  preparation  in  Greek  than 
is  indicated  by  the  Frankfurt  schoolboy’s  efforts  at  Greek  com- 
position. But  even  if  Goethe  had  written  his  Iphigenia  with- 
out Greek,  as  Thorwaldsen  made  his  Triumph  of  Alexander 
without  Greek,  such  examples  have  really  no  application  to  the 
question  before  us.  The  training  we  seek  in  colleges  is  not  for 
the  geniuses  of  the  world,  who  after  all  go  their  own  way,  but 
for  men  of  certain  average  capacity  ; and,  granted  the  value  of  a 
knowledge  of  Greek,  for  them  there  is  really  no  shorter  way,  we 
repeat,  to  a real  grasp  of  the  language  than  a certain  amount  of 
Greek  exercise-writing.  Not  that  the  advantage  of  a mere 
reading  knowledge  of  Greek  is  to  be  underrated.  Too  few  have 
that  as  it  is.  But  Greek  and  Latin  stand  on  a different  footing 
from  modern  language.  Most  cultivated  men.  have  a certain 
knowledge  of  several  modern  languages,  which  they  find  very 
useful  in  a literary  sense,  even  if  they  are  not  able  to  go  through 
the  paradigm  of  the  verb  successfully,  and  would  utterly  break 
down  in  the  composition  of  a single  sentence.  But  it  is  much 
less  easy  to  penetrate  into  the  subtleties  of  antique  diction  with- 
out the  close  grammatical  study  which  reproduction  postulates, 
and  while  life  may  be  too  short  and  too  crowded  for  the  manu- 
facture of  Latin  and  Greek  verse  where  there  is  no  inner  voca- 
tion, we  must  erase  from  our  banner  the  iconoclastic  motto, 
“No  more  Greek  Exercises.” 

But  although  our  intellectual  development  is  more  influ- 
enced by  the  thought  of  Germany  than  by  that  of  any  other 
country,  our  concern  in  this  paper  is  not  so  much  with  the  best 
methods  of  checking  materialism  there,  as  with,  the  prospects  of 
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classical  study  as  an  clement  of  culture  here  ; and  the  outlook 
is  not  nearly  so  discouraging  as  it  might  seem  at  first.  It  is 
true  that  the  classical  philologians  of  this  country  do  not  appear 
to  have  risen  yet  to  the  full  measure  of  their  duty  and  their 
privilege,  but  there  is  undoubtedly  a notable  increase  in  the 
number  of  scientifically  trained  teachers  of  the  classics,  and  a 
higher  type  of  technical  scholarship  throughout  America.  On 
the  side  of  literature,  of  culture,  there  has  not  been  the  same 
advance  in  this  country,  but  in  view  of  the  active  intercourse 
between  England  and  America,  we  cannot  overlook  the  fact 
that  in  contemporary  English  literature  there  is  a far  more  inti- 
mate acquaintance  with  the  spirit  of  Greek  art  than  can  be 
found  at  any  period  of  English  letters.  Indeed,  so  strong  a 
ply  has  English  thought  taken  in  this  direction,  that  forebod- 
ings have  been  expressed  lest  our  faith  should  be  overwhelmed 
by  an  Aryan  revival.  At  any  rate,  the  best  contemporary  poe- 
try of  the  mother  country  is  saturated  with  Greek.  Tennyson 
and  Browning,  Swinburne  and  Morris,  the  older  and  the  younger 
singers  of  our  time,  draw  much  of  their  inspiration,  some  of 
them  much  of  their  technic  from  Greek  poetry  ; and  although 
it  must  be  acknowledged  in  all  fairness  that  the  result  is  after 
all  exotic,  and  that  this  Neo-Hellenic  school  is  too  scholarly,  too 
reflective,  too  consciously  artistic,  the  movement  shows  that  the 
time  is  not  yet  come  for  the  elimination  of  the  classics  from  the 
formal  education  of  the  college  and  the  larger  discipline  of  the 
cultured  world.  But  despite  all  the  philological  science  that 
comes  from  Germany,  and  all  the  potent  influence  of  English 
poetry,  it  does  not  seem  as  if  we  were  deriving  the  full  benefit 
from  either  element,  and  it  is  the  purpose  of  this  paper  to  in- 
quire somewhat  more  narrowly  into  the  causes,  so  far  as  they 
may  be  supposed  to  lie  in  the  present  organization  of  our  higher 
institutions  of  learning.  In  a recent  address  on  the  failure  and 
the  future  of  American  scholarship,  the  writer  of  this  essay 
limited  himself  chiefly  to  the  statement  of  what  he  conceived 
to  be  the  shortcomings  of  those  who  represent  the  classics  in 
this  country : the  lack  of  independent  research,  the  wholesale 
conveyance  of  foreign  work,  the  limited  range  of  study,  the 
mechanical  multiplication  of  text-books,  the  want  of  honest, 
manly  criticism.  There  may  have  been  bitterness  in  the  tone  ; 
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but  if  so,  the  bitterness  was  that  of  confession,  not  of  satire. 
It  was  a nos  consules  dcsumns  from  beginning  to  end.  True,  it 
was  intimated  that  the  system  under  which  our  classical  scholars 
have  been  working  is  not  the  best  in  the  world ; but,  after  all, 
the  moral  delinquencies  of  the  instructors  themselves  formea 
the  staple  of  animadversion,  and  perhaps  not  unwisely.  It  is 
best  not  to  portion  out  faults,  as  that  leads  to  a fatal  easing  of 
conscience.  Lay  all  the  blame  boldly  everywhere.  And  so  this 
time  it  may  be  as  well  to  turn  our  attention  to  the  sphere  in 
which  American  philologians  are  called  to  work — the  colleges  of 
the  land.  For,  with  rare  exceptions,  our  philologians  are  teach- 
ers, and  teachers  under  conditions  which  resemble  more  or 
less  those  of  the  gymnasia  of  Germany.  They  are  schuhndnner 
first,  philologians  afterwards.  That  the  two  characters  are  not 
incompatible,  is  shown  by  many  illustrious  examples.  Take 
Ahrens  for  Greek  ; take  Corssen  for  Latin.  But  such  men  are 
in  the  full  current  of  university  influence,  so  far  as  their  higher 
work  is  concerned,  and  that  is  not  true  of  our  philologians.  The 
foremost  philologian  that  this  country  has  ever  produced,  Pro- 
fessor Whitney,  has  had  to  keep  his  scientific  work  alive  amid  a 
pressure  of  scholastic  duties  and  a whirl  of  mechanical  engage- 
ments, which  may  enhance  our  admiration  of  his  steadfastness 
and  his  power,  which  cannot  but  make  us  rebellious  against  a 
system  so  exacting,  so  relentless.  This  system  is  so  contrived  as 
to  sacrifice  the  teacher  to  the  supposed  good  of  the  pupil,  and 
like  all  such  immoral  arrangements,  injures  both  alike.  A heavy 
indictment  to  bring  against  the  traditional  methods  of  our  col- 
leges ; but  there  can  be  very  little  doubt  in  the  mind  of  anyone 
who  will  look  seriously  into  the  matter,  that  our  colleges  are 
not  promoting  the  love  of  the  classics  in  the  student,  and  are 
not  fostering  the  scientific  spirit  of  the  teacher;  that  the  actual 
contact  of  the  average  mind  with  classic  life  is  less  than  it  was, 
say  twenty-five  years  ago,  and  that  the  best  men  we  have  are 
doing  little  to  push  forward  the  lines  of  human  knowledge 
in  their  departments.  It  seems  impossible  not  to  recognize  this 
state  of  things,  and  recognizing  it,  not  to  seek  some  remedy. 
Laudations  of  the  classics,  however  well  meant,  are  of  little  avail 
for  the  student,  and  the  contio  ad  clcrnm , no  matter  how  loudly 
intoned,  falls  dead  on  the  ear  of  the  deaf  or  drowsy  teacher. 
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The  only  hope  is  the  redistribution  of  the  work  of  the  teachers, 
and  that  is  a theme  which  has  not  yet  lost  all  its  interest,  as  is 
shown  by  the  perennial  discussion  of  the  subject  in  the  public 
press.  To  this  discussion  the  present  writer  brings  little  more 
than  his  personal  experience  and  personal  conviction,  and  he 
has  not  been  at  the  pains  to  compile  masses  of  statistics  nor 
to  marshal  authorities  to  sustain  his  position.  Statistics  can  be 
made  to  prove  any  thing  if  properly  manipulated,  and  as  they 
are  valueless  when  they  formulate  no  organic  principle,  so  they 
are  apt  to  be  too  significant  when  they  are  significant  at  all. 
The  toilsome  accumulation  of  facts  and  opinions  to  sustain  pre- 
conceived notions  may  pass  with  the  undiscerning  for  laborious 
induction.  Here,  although  use  will  be  made  of  such  statistics 
and  authorities  as  happen  to  be  at  hand,  there  will  be  no  am- 
bitious attempt  to  represent  the  individual  impression  as  the 
result  of  long  and  careful  research,  nor  even  of  a steady  course 
of  thinking  on  the  subject.  “ Ich  habe  nic  iiber  das  Denken  ge- 
dacht,"  said  Goethe ; and  the  writer  belongs  to  those  teachers 
who  have  never  taught  about  teaching,  whose  conclusions  as  to 
the  needs  of  the  higher  education  have  been  forced  upon  them 
by  the  manifest  exigencies  of  the  practical  problems  which  they 
have  had  to  encounter.  These  conclusions  are  not  new,  and 
yet  they  may  possibly  be  worth  registering  as  material  for  a 
more  elaborate  exposition  of  the  subject. 

It  is  high  time  to  recognize  practically  the  difference  between 
college  and  university  work,  as  those  terms  are  or  ought  to  be 
understood  in  this  country — the  difference  between  the  stage 
of  mere  appropriation  and  the  stage  in  which  appropriation  be- 
comes assimilation,  and  assimilation  results  in  constructive  ef- 
fort. The  curriculum  must  be  simplified  for  the  college  side  ; 
the  elective  principle  must  be  the  norm  of  the  university  side. 
There  must  be  no  such  incongruous  blending  of  the  two  as 
is  seen  all  over  the  country,  so  that  it  would  not  be  hard  to 
point  out  institutions  in  which  college  work  is  done  on  univer- 
sity principles  and  university  work  is  done  on  college  principles. 
There  are  things  that  must  be  learned  by  a dead  pull,  and  no 
amount  of  scientific  presentation  will  be  of  any  practical  avail ; 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  there  are  high  ranges  that  cannot  be 
traversed  without  the  discursive  faculty. 
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To  attain  this  end — separating  university  and  college — a 
thorough  reform  is  necessary.  The  first  step  is,  of  course,  the 
abolition  of  the  old-fashioned  four-years’  curriculum.  This  is 
nothing  new,  for  the  example  was  set  by  the  University  of  Vir- 
ginia more  than  fifty  years  ago,  and  has  been  followed  by 
greater  and  greater  numbers  as  the  years  go  on.  Of  course, 
the  older  colleges  which  have  a history  hesitate,  and  compro- 
mise, and  modify,  and  most  of  them  have  managed,  after  a 
fashion,  to  make  changes  without  any  solution  of  the  historical 
continuity.  But  the  break  must  come,  however  tenaciously 
the  parts  may  be  held  together,  and  for  the  simple  reason  that 
life  is  not  long  enough  for  the  demands  of  the  college  as  now 
constituted.  The  current  boast  about  the  advance  of  the  stand- 
ard is  an  unconscious  prediction  of  the  total  abandonment  of 
the  plan.  The  various  colleges  are  emulating  one  another  as 
to  conditions  for  entrance,  and  thus  doing  their  best  to  advance 
the  average  age  of  the  candidates.  It  would  be  invidious  to 
ask  how  far  the  terms  of  admission  are  complied  with ; how 
large  a proportion  are  allowed  to  make  up  for  deficiencies  at 
their  leisure,  and  whether  the  passage  from  the  lower  to  the 
higher  class  is  everywhere  as  diligently  guarded  as  the  entrance. 
But,  invidious  or  not,  that  is  not  the  immediate  question.  The 
requirements  for  admission  are  so  high,  or,  as  Stuart  Mill 
would  probably  have  put  it,  the  preliminary  training  is  so 
poor,  that  students  now  enter  college  at  an  age  when  a very 
large  proportion  left  it,  twenty-five  years  ago.  Even  in  the 
last  twenty  years  the  average  age  of  the  students  at  entrance 
has  advanced  appreciably.  So  President  Eliot  says  in  his  an- 
nual report  for  1874-1875  : “The  average  age  of  the  young 

men  admitted  to  Harvard  has  been  gradually  rising,  until  it 
has  now  reached  a limit  which  had  better  not  be  exceeded.” 
“The  average  age  has  risen  six  months  in  twenty  years”  (from 
1856-1875).  “The  average  age  for  the  last  five  years  has  been 
eighteen  years  and  five  months,  and  the  rise  of  age  has  mainly 
resulted  from  a diminution  of  the  proportional  number  of  those 
who  enter  while  under  seventeen  years  of  age  and  an  increase 
in  the  proportional  number  of  those  who  enter  at  from  eight- 
een. The  present  average  age  at  admission  is  high  enough  to 
secure  that  degree  of  maturity  and  of  capacity  for  self-control 
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which  it  is  desirable  that  a college  student  should  possess,  and 
the  Faculty  have  no  desire  to  see  it  rise  higher.”  Recent 
events  furnish  a strange  commentary  on  the  first  clause  of  the 
last  paragraph,  and  if  age  is  any  security  for  self-control,  it 
seems  as  if  it  would  be  necessary  to  encourage  students  to  put 
off  entering  college  a decade  or  two  longer,  until  they  shall 
have  learned  wisdom  by  repeated  contact  with  police  courts 
during  their  preparation  for  college.  It  is  the  firm  belief  of  the 
writer  that  the  recent  disorders,  which  have  brought  so  much 
disrepute  upon  American  colleges,  and  have  furnished  the 
newspapers  of  the  country  with  a theme  thrice  welcome  to 
the  national  love  of  humorous  exaggeration,  are  due  in  good 
measure  to  the  fact  that  the  discipline  to  which  boys,  after 
boyish  resistance,  once  gracefully  succumbed,  is,  even  in  its 
semblance,  an  intolerable  nuisance  to  young  men.  But  to  re- 
turn to  the  Report.  “ The  increase  in  the  requisitions  for  ad- 
mission to  college,  which  has  been  going  on  steadily  for  many 
years,  has  a tendency  to  raise  the  age  of  admission ; but  all  im- 
provements of  method  in  the  preparatory  schools  tend  to  lower 
it and  so  it  is  hoped  that  the  age  will  not  mount  any  higher, 
and  that  a -young  man  will  have  some  five  years  for  profes- 
sional study,  say  from  twenty-two  to  twenty-seven.  Happy  are 
they  who  can  spend  so  long  a time  in  preparation ; but  it  is 
only  too  evident  that  this  scheme  has  no  regard  for  the  exigen- 
cies of  ordinary  life,  and  must  either  limit  the  advantages  of  a 
college  course  to  an  increasingly  smaller  proportion,  or  shorten 
the  period  of  special  preparation  for  a profession.  And  so  far 
as  the  attitude  of  the  preparatory  schools  is  concerned,  it  is 
worth  inquiry  whether  they  are  not  making  the  lowest  margin 
of  entrance  into  college  their  chief  end,  and  whereas  in  former 
times  many  of  the  schools  aspired  to  fit  a boy  out  for  life,  if  he 
could  not  obtain  a college  education,  the  great  aim  is  now  to 
land  the  candidates  safely  within  the  pale  of  the  freshman 
class.  Make  colleges,  if  you  will,  of  the  preparatory  schools, 
and  make  universities,  if  you  can,  of  the  colleges ; but  do  not 
keep  up  the  continuity  of  schoolboy  work  far  into  manhood. 

Again,  it  does  seem  as  if  even  this  advanced  standard,  of 
which  so  much  is  made,  were  not  a superhuman  thing  after  all, 
and  as  if,  with  the  boasted  improvement  in  method,  a boy  of 
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average  sense  might  be  got  ready  for  the  best  of  our  colleges 
before  he  is  eighteen.  But  whether  that  be  so  or  not,  if  he  en- 
ters at  eighteen,  he  ought  not  to  be  kept  at  college  work  until 
he  is  twenty-two,  as  a matter  of  necessity.  The  curriculum 
should  not  require  four  years.  It  ought  to  be  something  that 
could  be  managed  in  two  or,  at  most,  three  by  a student  of 
average  ability  and  application.  Every  one  ought  to  be  at 
man’s  work  by  the  time  he  reaches  man’s  estate. 

President  Eliot  has  limited  the  range  of  inquiry  to  the 
twenty  years  prior  to  1875.  The  further  back  you  go,  the  more 
marked  the  difference,  as  an  inspection  of  any  biographical 
dictionary  will  show.  The  men  of  the  first  half  of  the  century 
left  college  at  an  age  when  many  enter  it  now.  So  Harvard 
sent  out  Everett  and  Bancroft  and  Motley  at  seventeen,  Lowell 
at  twenty;  Yale  graduated  Morse  and  Woolsey  at  nineteen, 
N.  P.  Willis  and  Porter  at  twenty  ; Princeton  graduated  Dal- 
las and  Bishop  Mcllvaine  at  eighteen.  Daniel  Webster  com- 
pleted his  college  course  at  nineteen,  Chase  and  Choate  at 
twenty,  W.  D.  Whitney  at  eighteen ; and  examples  may  be 
multiplied  indefinitely.  Of  course,  the  objection  will  be  raised 
that  these  are  picked  men ; but  it  does  not  follow  because  they 
are  picked  men  that  they  were  precocious  men,  and  it  is  very 
evident  that  they  represent  the  average  age.  At  any  rate, 
their  success  shows  that  their  equipment  was  not  so  wretchedly 
insufficient  as  it  may  seem  to  those  who  extol  the  present  ad- 
vance in  the  standard.  Instead  of  learning  routine  lessons  at 
twenty-two,  they  were  busy  in  the  great  university  of  life. 

In  France  the  difficulty  seems  to  be  in  keeping  the  age  of 
the  baccalaurdat  up,  so  that  even  a reformer  like  M.  Breal 1 dares 
not  insist  on  a minimum  age  of  eighteen  for  the  candidates,  and 
France  maybe  left  out  of  the  question.  Nor  need  we  consult  Eng- 
lish statistics,  as  it  is  abundantly  evident  that  despite  the  active 
commercial  intercourse  between  the  two  countries,  Germany 
has  much  more  weight  with  us  in  matters  of  higher  education 
than  England  has.  Now  German  students  often  go  up  to  the 
university  at  the  age  indicated  by  President  Eliot  as  the  average 
age  of  the  Harvard  Freshman;3  and  though  the  age  may  have 

1 “ Le  Baccalaureat  Allemand.”  Revue  des  Deux  Monies,  15  Nov.,  1873. 

- From  a list  of  philologians  in  Freund’s  Triennium,  i.,  76  foil.,  it  appears 
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advanced  there  also,  the  advance  has  not  been  material,  and  at 
the  conclusion  of  their  university  career  the  German  students 
are  little  older  than  the  average  of  American  students  when  they 
leave  college.  In  some  respects,  it  is  true,  the  German  gymnasium 
proper'does  not  present  so  full  a course  as  the  American  college, 
as  for  instance  in  mathematics  and  physics,  but  in  other  depart- 
ments the  instruction  is  much  more  thorough,  and  very  few  ad- 
mirers of  American  institutions  will  contend  that  the  same  spe- 
cial training  can  be  got  in  the  same  time  by  the  American  and  the 
German  methods,  that  the  American  who  finishes  his  curriculum 
at  twenty-two  is  as  far  on  his  way  in  the  preparation  for  his 
work  in  life  as  the  German  university  student  of  the  same  age. 
Indeed,  American  students,  who  go  over  to  Germany  to  complete 
their  studies,  often  appear  as  oi/njAaSsiS,  and  any  advantage  they 
may  have  over  their  German  compeers  is  not  the  result  of  the 
training  of  the  college,  but  the  result  of  the  more  liberal  life  of 
the  nation.  A German  student  as  he  issues  from  the  gymnasium 
often  seems  a baby  as  compared  with  his  American  contemporary 
when  he  enters  college,  but  measure  the  two  according  to  attain- 
ments towards  the  close  of  their  college  or  their  university  life, 
and  the  difference  will  not  be  in  favor  of  the  American.  The 
demand  for  early  specialization  is  a dangerous  heresy,  advocated 
by  men  of  more  brilliancy  of  style  than  solidity  of  judgment ; 
and  the  importance  of  a broad  and  generous  foundation  for 
professional  study  must  be  insisted  on : but  there  is  no  valid 

that  F.  A.  Wolf  entered  the  university  at  nineteen,  Buttmann  at  eighteen,  Schlei- 
ermacher  at  nineteen,  Gottfried  Hermann  at  fourteen,  Niebuhr  at  seventeen, 
Lobeck  at  sixteen,  Thiersch  at  twenty,  Boeckh  at  eighteen,  Bekker  at  eighteen, 
Passow  at  eighteen,  Hand  at  seventeen,  Nitzsch  at  twenty,  Zumpt  at  seventeen, 
Reisig  at  seventeen,  Lachmann  at  sixteen,  Stallbaum  at  twenty-two,  Schomann 
at  sixteen,  Poppo  at  seventeen,  Osann  at  nineteen,  W.  A.  Becker  at  twenty, 
K.  O.  Muller  at  seventeen,  Bahn  at  eighteen,  Bernhardy  at  seventeen,  W.  Dindorf 
at  fifteen,  Lehrs  at  sixteen,  Spengel  at  twenty,  K.  F.  Hermann  at  sixteen,  Ritschl 
at  nineteen,  Haase  at  nineteen,  Haupt  at  eighteen,  Halm  at  seventeen,  Sauppe 
at  eighteen,  Preller  at  nineteen,  Forchhammer  at  eighteen,  Schneidewin  at  nine- 
teen, Bergk  at  eighteen,  O.  Jahn  at  eighteen,  E.  Curtius  at  nineteen,  Zeller  at 
seventeen,  Bonitz  at  eighteen,  Kbchly  at  seventeen,  Mommsen  at  twenty-one, 
Wattenbach  at  eighteen,  G.  Curtius  at  eighteen,  Corssen  at  twenty,  Teuffel  at 
eighteen,  Fleckeisen  at  nineteen,  Brunn  at  seventeen,  Steinthal  at  twenty,  Kirch- 
hoff  at  sixteen,  Overbeck  at  nineteen,  Ribbeck  at  eighteen,  Vahlen  at  eighteen, 
Bursian  at  seventeen.  To  these  may  be  added  Lucian  Muller  at  eighteen,  Htib- 
ner  at  seventeen,  Benfey  at  fifteen,  Blass  at  seventeen. 
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defence  for  the  prolongation  of  what  is  essentially  an  elementary- 
course  into  the  years  of  full  manhood. 

It  is  true  that  the  average  of  human  life  is  longer  than  it 
was  centuries  ago,  and  that  “Old  John  of  Gaunt,  time-honor’d 
Lancaster,”  would  be  only  in  his  prime  if  he  were  our  contem- 
porary; but  life  is  not  yet  long  enough  to  dawdle  away  the  early 
years  of  manhood  at  a course  of  study  which  does  not  bring  any 
fresh  set  of  intellectual  muscles  into  play,  and  does  not  convey 
any  information  that  is  directly  useful  for  the  future  career. 

Now  observe  the  consequence.  The  proportion  of  college- 
bred  men  is  sensibly  lessening  in  the  country,  and  that  not  to 
the  advantage  of  society  or  of  government.  Men  who  take  a 
hard,  practical  view  of  life  will  not  give  up  their  sons  from  eight- 
een to  twenty-two,  will  not  suffer  them  to  be  cut  off  from  all  the 
valuable  connections  which  are  formed  at  that  important  period  ; 
and  so  boys  who  might  have  had  a college  training  up  to  nine- 
teen or  twenty  are  put  to  work  at  sixteen  or  seventeen,  and  the 
narrow-minded  fathers  are  blamed,  and  sermons  are  preached 
about  the  worship  of  mammon  and  the  decline  of  culture.  The 
old-fashioned  curriculum  had  its  glaring  defects,  with  its  uniform 
grind  for  the  lower  classes  and  the  jumble  of  all  manner  of 
sciences  in  the  upper.  This  everybody  admits.  But  it  was  the 
college  life  after  all  that  was  the  main  thing,  the  liberal  atmos- 
phere, the  contact  of  fervid  minds,  the  putting  forth  of  untried 
strength;  and  while  the  prescribed  college  course  was  a small 
affair  to  an  active  mind,  it  actually  presented  points  of  interest 
and  incitement  enough  to  the  better  class  of  students,  and  the 
leisure  it  afforded  was  not  an  unmixed  evil.  A much  larger 
proportion  of  a man’s  general  reading  is  done  in  these  early 
years  than  is  commonly  supposed,  and  that  is  so  important  a 
part  of  an  education  that  a course  of  study  that  exhausts  the 
student’s  whole  time  is  far  from  desirable.  And  this,  to  be 
frank,  seems  to  be  the  great  trouble  in  the  system  of  independ- 
ent “ schools,”  in  those  colleges  which  follow  the  elective  system, 
pure  and  simple.  Each  professor,  naturally  sensitive  for  the 
honor  of  his  department,  claims  the  utmost  that  can  be  exacted 
from  his  students,  and  faithful  attention  to  the  exercises  of  two 
or  three  such  “ schools”  exhausts  the  power  of  the  student  for 
mental  effort ; and  the  result  is  a lack  of  intellectual  mobility,  a 
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certain  hard,  dry,  professional  habit  of  mind,  a certain  attitude 
which  makes  every  thing  appear  in  the  light  of  puzzle,  problem, 
exercise.  Hence  the  old  curriculum  was  not  so  bad  a thing  for 
the  boys  for  whom  it  was  intended.  If  not  blessed  in  what  it 
did,  it  was  at  least  blessed  in  much  that  it  left  undone.  If  it  did 
not  make  scholars  of  the  highest  type,  it  did  not  prevent  indi- 
vidual expansion.  How  is  it  with  the  new  curriculum , which  is 
followed  by  so  many  grown-up  men  now?  It  is  certainly  much 
more  crowded  than  it  used  to  be,  and  the  variety  of  subjects 
taught,  great  enough  before,  is  bewildering  now.  This  very 
multiplicity,  however,  has  made  some  plan  of  relief  necessary, 
and  in  many  of  our  colleges  a part  of  the  studies  is  elective  and 
a certain  bifurcation  takes  place,  in  some  after  the  Freshman,  in 
some  after  the  Sophomore  year,  in  others  according  to  plans  of 
marvellous  complication.  Does  not  this  meet  the  wants  of  the 
time?  Is  not  this  the  true  way,  this  gradual  differentiation  and 
specialization?  But  it  would  seem — and  this  must  be  said  with 
reserve — that  this  elective  work  is  conducted  not  in  the  university, 
but  in  the  college  spirit.  It  is  after  all  essentially  a hearing  of 
lessons,  not  scientific  study,  still  less  personal  research.  Reading 
harder  Greek,  harder  Latin,  is  not  university  work.  Wisely  or 
unwisely,  even  the  preparatory  schools  occupy  much  of  the  hard 
reading — reading  which  men  like  Friedrich  August  Wolf  and 
August  Boeckh  maintained  should  be  reserved  for  the  univer- 
sity— such  authors,  for  instance,  as  Thucydides  and  Tacitus  and 
-^Eschylus.  A few  specimens  might  be  given  in  the  gymnasium, 
says  Boeckh,  but  nothing  more.  For  the  proper  appreciation  of 
such  authors  a more  advanced  age,  a wider  knowledge  of  history, 
is  necessary  ; and  some  might  consider  it  a positive  injury  to  un- 
dertake the  wrestling  with  these  intellectual  athletes  until  the 
muscles  are  sufficiently  strengthened.  Still,  that  may  be  an  over- 
rigid  rule.  The  hardest  authors  will  always  yield  some  benefit 
to  the  younger  student,1  while  the  easiest  will  always  offer  prob- 
lems enough  to  the  most  mature  : 

’In  the  preface  to  his  school  edition  of  the  “Agamemnon,”  Enger  has  well 
said:  “Wohl  wird  der  Schuler  nicht  Alles  nach  seiner  tieferen  Bedeutung  zu 
erfassen  im  Stande  sein,  Vieles  wird  sich  seinem  Verstandnisse  ganz  entziehen, 
Manches  wird  er  nur  ahnen  und  als  einen  spater  zu  hebenden  Schatz  aufbe- 
wahren:  allein  dies  wird  nicht  bios  bei  der  Lecture  des  Aeschylos,es  wird  bei  alien 
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“ Anders  lesen  Knaben  den  Terenz  , 

Anders  Grotius 

Mich,  Knaben,  argerte  die  Sentenz 

Die  ich  als  Greis  nun  gelten  lassen  muss.” 

It  is  not,  then,  a question  of  harder  or  easier  Latin  and 
Greek:  it  is  a question  of  method.  It  is  not  a question  of 
more  complicated  problems  in  mathematics,  or  the  learning 
of  more  recondite  laws  of  physics.  It  is  a question  of  method. 
The  student  should  be  taken  into  the  workshop  of  the  pro- 
fessor, should  see  him  work,  should  have  the  tools  put  into 
his  hand,  and  should  be  taught  to  use  them.  In  most  of  our 
higher  classes,  if  not  in  all,  the  mastery  of  the  text-book  is 
the  main  thing,  and,  if  there  are  lectures,  the  lectures  are 
little  more  than  compilations,  little  more  than  text-books  in 
the  making,  or  else  mere  popular  discourses,  with  most  of  the 
disadvantages  and  few  of  the  elegances  of  the  French  method, 
which  Von  Sybel  has  characterized  so  well  in  his  memorable 
discourse  on  the  German  universities  (2d  ed.,  Bonn,  1874),  a 
method  which  Breal  deplores  so  sincerely  in  his  book  entitled 
“ Quelques  mots  sur  1' instruction  publique  en  France , 3®  cd.y 
Paris , 1874.”  Breal  admits  that,  in  the  higher  French  schools, 
the  great  questions  of  history  and  philology  are  set  forth  with 
talent,  that  new  ideas  are  at  once  taken  hold  of  and  elucidated  ; 
but  he  remarks  with  justice,  that  it  is  one  thing  to  propagate 
science,  another  to  teach  it,  and  says  boldly  that  the  part  of 
a popularizer  ( ' vulgar  isateur ),  useful  in  itself,  is  not  that  which 
is  proper  for  a professor ; at  least,  it  is  only  half  of  his  task. 
The  professor  should  begin  the  investigation  over  again,  and 
repeat  the  work  of  the  originator  in  order  to  enable  his  pupils 
to  continue  the  discoveries  made  by  their  seniors.  A point 
of  literary  history  cleared  up  by  a study  of  the  sources,  a 
text  critically  studied,  an  inscription  well  commented,  is 
worth  much  more  for  pupils  than  any  number  of  brilliant 
lectures  on  language,  literature,  the  discoveries  at  Mycenae  and 
Olympia,  or  the  latest  finds  in  Attica  and  Boeotia.  True, 
the  American  professor,  so  long  as  he  keeps  within  the  walls  of 

alien  Klassikern  und  in  noch  weit  hohemi  Grade  bei  den  neueren  der  Fall  sein.”  That 
the  modern  classics  are  really  harder  than  the  ancient,  and  that  the  scientific 
study  of  modern  languages  really  requires  a far  more  extensive  apparatus  than  that 
of  the  ancient,  ought  to  be  no  secret  to  any  one  who  has  thought  on  the  subject. 
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his  college,  is  not  exposed  to  the  same  danger  of  consulting 
the  tastes  of  his  audience  and  of  catering  for  a fastidious 
public  from  year  to  year,  as  is  his  French  colleague;  but  the 
same  false  conception  of  the  academic  lecture  is  apt  to 
prevail.  The  courses  are  so  short  that  it  is  hard  to  do  more 
than  give  the  results  of  investigations ; there  is  no  incitement 
to  personal  research  on  the  part  of  the  instructor,  and  so  the 
lecture  falls  very  far  short  of  being  the  powerful  instrument 
it  might  be  for  quickening  the  scientific  spirit  by  scientific 
example.  It  does  not  follow  by  any  means  from  what  is  said, 
that  popular  lectures,  popular  in  the  best  sense,  do  not  serve  an 
important  end.  The  masters  of  the  various  departments  should, 
from  time  to  time,  put  themselves  into  sympathetic  communi- 
cation with  the  people,  but  “ popular  science,”  as  a recent 
journal  has  well  remarked,  “ is  commonly  taken  to  mean  the 
superficial  exposition  of  results  by  a speaker  or  writer,  who 
himself  understands  them  imperfectly,  to  the  intent  that  his 
hearers  or  readers  may  be  able  to  talk  about  them  without 
understanding  them  at  all.”  Popular  lectures  of  this  sort 
ought  to  have  no  place  in  the  universe,  much  less  in  the  uni- 
versity; and  no  lectures,  however  “good”  they  may  be,  can 
have  a quickening,  moulding  effect,  unless  their  subject-matter 
is  penetrated  by  the  living,  plastic  forces  of  personal  research 
and  personal  communion  with  the  sources.  How  many  courses 
of  lectures  in  our  colleges  come  up  to  this  standard,  would  be 
an  unpleasant  question  to  press.  And  yet  without  such  lectures, 
or  at  all  events  without  exercises  of  some  sort  animated  by 
this  spirit,  there  can  be  no  university  life.  If  we  are  to  be 
forever  slavishly  dependent  on  Germany  for  results,  let  us 
acknowledge  it  frankly  and  make  no  further  claim  to  any  thing 
beyond  secondary  education ; but  if  we  can  employ  scientific 
methods,  where  are  we  to  begin  the  discipline  if  not  in  our 
colleges  and  college-universities  ? The  physicist  will  not  assert 
that  there  is  lack  of  material ; the  comparative  etymologist 
has  a wide  field  before  him,  with  only  a few  acres  tilled  ; the 
student  of  English  has  no  end  of  work  to  do ; but  the  prospect 
does  not  seem  so  inviting  to  the  classical  philologian,  and  the 
cry  goes  up  that  the  Germans  have  occupied  all  the  ground, 
and  even  as  the  wail  ascends  some  German  proves  that  there 
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is  yet  room,  by  doing  something  of  moment  that  had  not  yet 
been  thoroughly  done.  The  problem  is  one  which  must  be 
faced  by  every  classical  scholar  who  has  the  perpetuity  of 
his  department  at  heart.  As  on  the  one  hand  the  classical 
philologians  must  not  divorce  themselves  from  general  culture, 
so  on  the  other  they  must  see  to  it  that  they  do  scientific 
work  and  have  scientific  work  done,  that  they  live  in  a scien- 
tific atmosphere.  Even  as  an  educational  element  the  value 
of  personal  research  is  inestimable ; and  no  one  who  has  seen 
the  rapid  unfolding  of  the  powers  of  the  mind  under  the  quick- 
ening influence  of  independent  work,  the  firmer  grasp,  the 
more  exact  knowledge,  the  more  immediate  perception  of  the 
objects  of  study,  could  readily  consent  to  shut  up  these  ex- 
panding faculties  to  schoolboy  task-work.  And  schoolboy  task- 
work is  most  of  that  which  goes  under  the  name  of  advanced 
courses.  But  still  the  question  will  recur : What  can  we  do  ? 
How  can  we  find  material  for  scientific  investigation  in  classi- 
cal philology,  such  as  would  be  suitable  for  the  students  in  our 
higher  classes  ? To  answer  such  a question  may  seem  pre- 
sumptuous, and  yet  some  answer  is  demanded  ; for  if  an  answer 
be  not  given,  the  natural  inference  will  be  that  the  asking  of 
the  question  is  a confession  of  failure,  as  indeed  the  power  of 
originating  lines  of  research  is  a prime  requisite  for  the  univer- 
sity teacher.  It  is  true  that  the  classical  philologian  in  this 
country  is  very  much  hampered  by  the  want  of  books,  as  there 
is  not  a library  in  America  that  {vould  meet  the  requirements 
of  a wide  research.  But  it  must  be  remembered  that  good 
work  has  been  done  elsewhere  with  resources  as  scanty,  and  so 
long  as  the  texts  of  the  ancient  authors  themselves  are  accessi- 
ble, there  is  enough  to  do  in  the  way  of  investigation  into  the 
grammatical  and  rhetorical  usages  of  various  writers,  into  the 
historical  development  of  the  classic  languages,  into  the  atti- 
tude of  the  antique  mind  toward  the  great  problems  of  politics,  of 
religion,  of  art,  enough  in  all  conscience  to  keep  us  busy.  All 
these  are  problems,  it  is  true,  which  have  occupied  the  attention 
of  Transatlantic  scholars,  yet  they  are  all  problems  the  solu- 
tion of  which  can  be  reached  by  the  study  of  the  sources 
themselves  ; and  the  very  fact  that  we  are  in  a measure  cut  off 
from  the  tide  of  treatises  with  which  Germany  is  flooded  is  a 
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positive  advantage,  if  it  only  sends  us  back  to  the  fountain- 
head.  If  Americans  wish  to  accomplish  any  thing  in  classical 
philology,  they  must  perforce  make  independent  studies,  and 
the  training  for  this  kind  of  work  should  begin  within  the 
years  now  ordinarily  occupied  by  college  studies. 

But  while  we  insist  on  the  importance  of  an  introduction  to 
scientific  method  in  the  later  years  of  college  life,  or  as  we  should 
prefer  to  have  it,  the  first  years  of  university  life,  there  is  a grow- 
ing tendency  to  introduce  so-called  scientific  methods  into  ele- 
mentary instruction,  of  which  something  should  be  said  before 
this  paper  is  closed.  In  a treatise  on  the  Homeric  Question 
published  a number  of  years  ago,  Georg  Curtius  warned  young 
teachers  against  introducing  the  subject  into  their  class  instruc- 
tion of  boys,  and  it  is  true  that  a progressive  man  runs  a great 
risk  of  being  misled  by  his  own  interest  in  a recent  discussion 
or  a new  development ; and  every  one  who  has  had  much  expe- 
rience in  lecturing  will  recognize  the  great  difficulty  of  dis- 
tributing a course  properly,  owing  very  much  to  this  temptation 
to  expand  on  themes  which  are  of  immediate  personal  interest 
to  the  lecturer.  This  disproportion  may  not  do  so  much  harm 
in  a university  course,  the  object  of  which  is  to  incite  rather 
than  to  instruct ; but  in  an  elementary  course  there  is  great 
danger  of  overlooking  the  real  object  to  be  had  in  view.  Now 
there  does  not  seem  to  be  any  special  peril  to  the  classics  from 
over-abundance  of  literary  speculation  on  the  part  of  our  teachers 
of  junior  classes.  There  are  few  American  instructors  who  are 
guilty  of  enveloping  their  pupils  with  the  fog  of  the  Homeric 
Question,  or  of  plunging  them  into  the  ocean  of  debate  concern- 
ing the  Platonic  canon.  But  there  is  a false  method  which  is  be- 
coming more  and  more  popular,  one  against  which  it  is  danger- 
ous to  protest,  because  it  is  difficult  so  to  guard  the  protest 
that  it  will  not  be  misunderstood.  Latin  and  Greek  are  to  be 
studied  primarily  for  the  knowledge  of  the  life  of  the  Roman 
and  Greek  people  as  manifested  in  language  and  literature,  and 
not  because  Latin  and  Greek  are  convenient  vehicles  for  the 
communication  of  a certain  amount  of  linguistic  philosophy 
or  comparative  grammar.  Such  matters  are  entirely  out  of 
place  in  the  early  stages  of  study.  The  beginner  has  to  do  with 
results  chiefly,  not  processes ; and  while  these  results  must  not 
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be  taught  in  an  inorganic  way,  while  no  known  falsehood  must 
be  tolerated  because  of  its  supposed  practical  advantages,  while 
regard  must  be  had  to  the  mental  training  to  be  acquired  by  the 
study  of  the  grammar  of  the  ancient  languages,  as  well  as  to  the 
more  subtle  education  of  the  taste,  it  is  a capital  mistake  to 
introduce  a student  into  the  maze  of  hypotheses  in  which  the 
formation  of  a language  is  involved  before  he  has  any  practical 
acquaintance  with  the  language  itself,  before  he  has  any  insight 
into  the  literature  for  the  sake  of  which  chiefly  the  language  is 
to  be  learned.  Let  comparative  grammar  come  in  due  time. 
There  is  no  nobler  study,  and  although  its  ample  domain  gives 
large  scope  to  pretenders  and  sciolists  of  every  degree,  no  classi- 
cal philologian  will  now  sneer  at  its  methods  and  disregard  its 
results.  It  is  only  through  the  comparative  study  of  language 
that  we  can  get  any  answer  to  some  of  the  most  urgent 
problems  of  classical  study,  and  although  it  is  somewhat  dis- 
heartening to  find  the  great  “ world-circumnavigator  of  lan- 
guages,” Pott,  so  wofully  deficient  in  English  as  to  construct  the 
following  sentence : “ I will  be  drunk ; no  shall  me  help,”  in 
the  fond  belief  that  it  meant,  “ I will  be  drowned,  nobody  shall 
help  me,”  still  we  are  not  to  be  deterred  from  paying  our 
homage  to  the  genius  and  learning  and  thoroughness  of  many 
illustrious  workers  in  this  department. 

But  this  is  not  a question  of  the  value  of  the  study,  the  value 
of  the  results,  the  position  of  the  masters  of  the  science.  It  is  a 
question  of  time  and  stage.  An  attempt  to  study  one  of  the  clas- 
sic languages  scientifically,  as  it  is  called,  from  the  outset  must 
lead  to  one  of  two  results  : either  the  unhesitating  acceptance  as 
proved  facts  of  a number  of  provisional  hypotheses,  or  the  de- 
spairing see-saw  between  conflicting  views,  which  the  novice  has 
neither  the  knowledge  nor  the  experience  to  control ; and  it  is 
hard  to  tell  which  of  these  is  the  worse  for  the  development  of 
the  young  student.  In  a science  which  is  making  such  rapid 
progress,  or  rather  which  shifts  its  ground  so  rapidly  as  compara. 
tive  etymology  does,  it  is  very  dangerous  to  lay  down  a rule ; 
and  it  is  enough  to  call  a smile  to  the  face  of  the  most  satur- 
nine to  see  the  favorite  superscription,  “ Based  on  the  certain 
results  of  comparative  philology.”  No  sooner  is  a great  point 
gained  than  it  is  at  once  turned  to  practical  account,  and  the 
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new  theory  is  clapped  into  the  grammar  before  it  has  had  time 
to  cool,  which  generally  means  time  to  shrink.  There  are 
results  as  certain  as  any  thing  can  well  be ; although,  when  we 
find  that  it  has  been  the  fashion  in  certain  quarters  to  attack 
such  a pillar  and  ground  of  the  truth  as  Grimm’s  Law,  the  ques- 
tion naturally  arises  : What  is  really  safe  ? What  can  we  state 
with  absolute  confidence?  It  is  simply  amusing  to  see  the 
changes  that  take  place  within  a very  few  years  in  the  theory  of 
forms,  in  the  theory  of  phonetics.  First  the  reflexive  forma- 
tion of  the  Greek  middle  is  announced  as  a certainty ; then,  after 
that  has  been  acquiesced  in  for  a while,  the  ingenious  suggestion 
is  made  that  the  middle  is  after  all  not  a reflexive,  and  its  termi- 
nations only  indicate  a peculiar  differentiation  from  the  active  ; 
then  the  originator  of  this  theory  takes  it  all  back  and  gives  an 
improved  edition  of  the  first  theory  ; and  finally  a sober  judge, 
after  a careful  survey  of  the  ground,  says  that  the  theory  is 
not  proved.  Look  at  the  theory  of  the  connecting  vowel.  It 
}s  a convenient  expression,  an  apparently  innocent  expression  ; 
and  yet  many  a man  has  been  tempted  to  wish  that  he  had 
never  been  born  by  reason  of  the  connecting  vowel.  Is  it 
merely  phonetic?  Is  it  originally  significant  ? Vicarious  pro- 
traction— that  is  a fine  phrase  ! Vicarious  protraction  or  compen- 
sative lengthening  explains  so  many  things.  Length  by  nature 
takes  the  place  of  length  by  position.  It  is  a beautiful  principle, 
this  satisfaction  made  for  lost  consonants ; it  leads  to  profound 
moral  reflections,  and  is  applied  with  great  zeal  and  zest — where 
it  does  not  belong.  So  the  old-fashioned  explanation  that  didov 
is  for  didos,  as  dt'jXov  for  d?)\oe,  is  discarded  ; and  we  are  taught 
that  didov  is  for  didoSh,  the  lost  syllable  St  having  been  paid 
for  by  the  lengthening  of  o into  ov.  A few  years  pass  by. 
Teachers  and  scholars  alike  repeat  this  beautiful  explanation, 
until  it  is  observed  that  unless  the  deceased  consonants  have  a 
certain  amount  of  property,  no  damages  will  be  paid,  and  dead 
syllables,  as  such,  bequeath  no  claims;  and  so  the  old  “un- 
scientific” explanation  of  didov  comes  back,  but  the  correction 
halts  far  behind  the  mistake.  Comparative  syntax  is  the  latest- 
born  daughter  of  the  new  science,  and  not  the  least  attractive ; 
but  she  is  too  young  to  know  her  own  mind  on  some  of  the  most 
important  points,  and  the  utterance  of  to-day  may  be  revoked 
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to-morrow.  In  short,  all  this  is  university  work,  the  essence  of 
which  is  progress  from  hypothesis  to  hypothesis,  but  it  ought  to 
have  no  place  in  preliminary  instruction.  There  is  a tendency, 
healthy  in  the  main,  to  reduce  the  amount  of  ratiocination  in  our 
grammars,  to  temper  the  severe  “ metaphysics  of  the  subjunctive 
mood,”  as  it  has  been  called.  May  it  not  be  time  to  watch  the 
encroachments  of  speculation  on  the  exhibition  of  the  forms 
and  their  consequent  use,  and  to  see  that  we  do  not  commit 
ourselves  in  one  year  to  an  original  locative  signification  for  the 
infinitive,  which  we  shall  a year  or  two  after  sadly  retract  in 
favor  of  the  dative,  to  be  followed  perhaps  in  a few  months 
by  a judicious  compromise  between  dative  and  locative?  Nor 
would  it  be  amiss  to  ask  whether  the  subject  of  phonetics  does 
not  need  watching.  The  proportions  which  the  department  has 
assumed  are  appalling  even  to  some  professed  philologians,  who 
find  themselves  in  danger  of  being  disbarred  by  those  who  con- 
sider it  the  chief  end  of  a student  of  language  to  make  himself 
master  of  the  physical  side  of  speech.  All  this  belongs  to  the 
university  course,  not  to  the  college  course  proper,  and  the  mis- 
chievous effects  of  anticipating  these  studies  are  showing  them, 
selves  more  and  more.  Vocabulary  is  sacrificed  to  etymology, 
the  knowledge  of  the  actual  forms  to  the  theoretical  genesis  of 
the  inflexions,  and  time  which  might  be  spent  in  gaining  a 
nearer  acquaintance  with  the  masterpieces  of  antique  literature 
is  occupied  with  the  deglutition  of  the  last  ragouts  of  language- 
cookery;  and  the  less  the  mastery  of  the  subject  on  the  part  of 
the  teacher  or  writer,  the  greater  seems  to  be  the  desire  to 
make  the  treatment  “ scientific and  so  in  the  plastic  age  of 
study  the  golden  opportunity  of  appropriating  the  peculiar 
value  of  the  classic  languages  is  thrown  away  for  the  sake  of 
imparting  the  elements  of  a science  which  cannot  be  taught  as 
a science  without  going  back  at  least  as  far  as  the  Indo-Euro- 
pean basis  of  our  family. 

It  does  not  mend  the  matter  at  all  to  plead  that  the 
same  tendencies  are  to  be  noticed  in  the  German  gymnasia  ; 
that  the  actual  reading  of  the  classic  authors  is  there  also 
made  of  too  little  account  in  the  course  of  study ; that  there  as 
here  the  ancients  are  used  more  as  vehicles  for  intellectual  exer- 
cise than  as  food  for  mind  and  heart.  It  is  not  the  object  of 
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the  writer  of  this  paper  to  hold  up  the  German  gymnasia  as 
faultless  models,  nor  yet  to  advocate  the  unconditional  imitation 
of  German  universities.  Certainly,  when  thoughtful  German 
scholars  like  Von  Sybel,  and  experienced  teachers  like  Peter, 
warn  their  own  countrymen  against  the  false  methods  that  are 
prevalent  there,  it  were  well  for  us  to  pause  before  adopting 
every  new  device  in  teaching  that  is  sanctioned  by  German 
authority. 

How  far  the  methods  of  the  German  university  are  appli- 
cable to  our  educational  life,  is  a question  which  it  is  too  late  to 
open  at  the  close  of  an  article  already  too  long,  and  it  is  possible 
that  further  suggestion  may  be  as  unwelcome  as  further  fault- 
finding is  sure  to  be.  In  brief,  what  we  want  is  more  thorough 
conviction  on  the  part  of  our  teachers  of  Greek  and  Latin,  better 
drill  and  less  science  in  the  elementary  classes,  a wider  range  of 
reading  for  literary  purposes,  a separation  of  university  work  and 
college  work  in  the  last  years  of  student  life,  and  a resolute  pur- 
pose to  make  an  honorable  position  for  the  American  people  in 
this  department  of  thought  and  culture  as  in  others. 


B.  L.  Gildersleeve. 


THE  MATERIALIST  REVIVAL  AND  THE  MIRACLE 
OF  THE  RAISING  OF  THE  DEAD. 


S general  information  upon  scientific  subjects  spreads  and 


becomes  more  popular,  the  differences  of  opinion  upon 
those  great  questions  which,  although  beyond  the  range  of 
human  intelligence,  ever  press  for  solution  are  brought  more 
and  more  prominently  into  public  notice. 

Sometimes  the  scientific,  sometimes  the  more  religious 
aspect  of  a question  is  presented  for  public  consideration,  and 
the  most  difficult  and  abstruse  problems  are  not  unfrequently 
solved  over  and  over  again  in  our  periodicals  in  the  course  of  a 
few  months.  It  is  indeed  doubtful  if  at  any  previous  period  in 
modern  times  matters  of  such  overwhelming  interest  to  every 
human  being  were  more  vaguely  and  carelessly  stated  and  com- 
mented upon  than  has  been  the  case  during  the  past  year  or 
two. 

In  this  paper  I propose  to  consider  whether  scientific  facts 
can  be  adduced  in  support  of  the  view  that  miracles  were  gov- 
erned by  physical  law  ; but  I must  beg  the  reader  to  take  par- 
ticular account  of  the  sort  of  facts  and  arguments  which  have 
been  characterized  as  scientific. 

We  witness  at  this  time  one  of  the  most  determined,  and  as 
may  be  shown,  most  unjustifiable  efforts  which  the  world  has 
yet  seen  to  establish  materialism  upon  a basis  of  fact  and  rea- 
son. This  new  materialistic  revival  is  essentially  the  weakest 
recorded,  and  would  be  simply  laughed  at  if  intelligent  persons 
would  but  carefully  and  critically  examine  the  facts  and  argu- 
ments upon  which  it  is  supposed  to  rest,  and  not  allow  their 
reason  to  be  subjugated  or  disturbed  by  the  very  solemn  de- 
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meanor  of  its  chief  exponents.  Let  the  reader  only  think  for  a 
moment  what  would  have  become  of  this  new  materialism  could 
it  have  been  exposed  to  the  intellectual  attacks  of  Socrates. 
Its  chances  would  now  be  little  better  were  it  not  for  the  polite 
indolence  of  many  of  the  educated  classes,  for  the  general  dislike 
of  critical  analysis,  and  for  the  ingenuity  and  audacity  displayed 
by  its  disciples  in  assertion,  interpretation,  and  evasion.  It  is 
no  uncommon  thing  nowadays  to  find  such  questions  as  the 
structure,  composition,  relation,  origin  and  destiny  of  man  the 
nature  of  his  consciousness,  the  question  of  free-will  or  neces- 
sity, the  genesis  of  man’s  moral  nature,  and  the  probability  of 
a future  state  expounded,  discussed,  and  definitely  determined 
in  an  hour’s  discourse,  it  may  be  to  working  men  or  women,  or 
done  into  a magazine  article  that  may  be  perused  in  half  an 
hour. 

A few  months  ago  a lecture  was  delivered  at  Birmingham 
in  which  many  assertions  often  repeated  during  the  past  few 
years,  but  still  unsupported  by  facts,  were  yet  again  pressed  for 
acceptance.  Did  any  one  in  that  Birmingham  audience,  or  a 
single  person  out  of  the  multitudes  who  read  the  report  of  that 
lecture  in  The  Times  next  morning  really  believe  that  a machine 
might  correctly  be  “ defined  as  an  organism”  ? Any  intelli- 
gent schoolboy  would  take  exception  to  that  statement  upon 
the  ground  that  all  machines  are  made  in  pieces,  which  are  after- 
wards put  together,  while  no  organism  can  be  so  made.  Even 
a mere  child  knows  that  organisms  grow,  and  that  machines 
do  not  grow.  The  action  of  inanimate  machines  has  been 
compared  with  the  action  of  living  organisms ; but  is  it  not  ob- 
vious that  when  men  speak  of  the  “ life”  of  a machine  and  the 
“ life”  of  a living  organism  they  are  using  the  same  word  in 
very  different  senses?  Nevertheless,  there  is  no  doubt  that 
many  who  will  not  take  the  trouble  to  think  for  themselves  do 
allow  their  judgment  to  be  influenced  by  these  and  many  more 
equally  unfounded  assertions  concerning  such  questions  as 
man’s  moral  nature  and  free-will,  and  allow  themselves  to  be 
led  by  teachers  who  cannot  or  will  not  see  that  the  differences 
between  machines  and  organisms  of  every  kind  are  absolute. 

The  public  have  been  assured  that  human  and  all  other 
actions  of  things  that  live  are  mechanical ; that  worlds  and 
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bodies,  minds,  works,  and  hopes  were  once  but  fiery  clouds, 
and  that  assuredly  to  fiery  clouds  will  again  return  ; that  men 
are  but  automata,  wound  up  for  their  day,  but  dependent  upon 
the  springs  and  wheels  and  levers  which  have  somehow  been 
evolved  in  their  bodies,  but  which  ere  long  will  find  their  way 
to  the  melting-pot,  in  which  they  and  their  forces,  their  hopes 
and  fears  perish,  with  what  is  now  supposed  to  be  their  identity, 
forever. 

No  wonder  such  assertions  authoritatively  made  and  repeated 
again  and  again  shake  belief  and  encourage  doubts  ever  spring- 
ing up  in  thoughtful  minds  as  regards  miracles  and  facts  which 
Christians  believe,  but  which  have  not  been  explained  by  law. 
No  wonder  such  teaching  excites  and  fosters  in  many  minds  a 
feeling  bordering  upon  despair,  and  tends  to  destroy  the  very 
springs  of  hope.  Upon  others,  however,  a very  different  effect 
has  been  produced.  In  every  new  conjecture  a new  discovery 
is  seen,  which  is  to  conduct  us  towards  Universal  Unity.  More- 
over, it  has  been  often  suggested  that  progress  is  not  restricted 
to  science,  but  that  in  religion  also  our  views  should  change 
and  should  advance  as  they  change.  Progressive  divines,  anx- 
ious not  to  alienate  the  intellectual  members  of  their  flocks, 
and  animated  with  a laudable  desire  to  be  included  amongst 
the  enlightened,  discover  in  the  idea  that  man  is  composed  of 
matter  alone  a new  and  unexpected  confirmation  of  a belief  in 
a future  state.  In  evolution  they  see  the  true  origin  of  man  by 
law,  and  as  law  necessitates  a law-maker,  they  joyfully  accept 
the  new  doctrine,  and  at  the  same  time  retain  the  belief  that  all 
things  were  made  by  God,  and  that  without  God  was  not  any 
thing  made  that  was  made.  Though  man  and  monkey  rejoice 
in  a common  derivation  from  ancestors  whose  habits  were 
arboreal,  was  not  such  origin  preordained  ? Though  man  be 
but  an  animal,  is  it  not  quite  clear  that  he  occupies  among 
created  things  a sovereign  position  ? And  though  man  trace 
back  his  origin  to  preceding  lowly  forms,  is  not  this  particular 
mode  of  advance  a proof  of  infinite  wisdom,  and  do  we  not  thus 
get  a grander  conception  of  the  divine  order  of  things  than  is 
gained  by  the  contemplation  of  the  received  account  of  the 
creation  ? Can  we  not  discern  in  the  products  of  evolution  the 
results  of  creative  foresight,  and  are  we  not  thus  enabled  to 
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carry  ourselves  back  in  imagination  to  that  remote  evolutional 
era  when  causation  gave  place  to  law,  and  matter  began  to 
reveal  to  sufficient  intelligences  and  to  privileged  spirits  its 
infinite  promises  and  potencies,  and  became  imbued  with 
potentiality  of  creative  force  which  was  to  act  through  the  ages 
and  is  to  continue  to  act  in  ages  yet  to  come  ? 

Such  are  a few  of  the  many  suggestions  which  have  been 
made  from  time  to  time  in  the  hope  of  harmonizing  conflicting 
views,  and  with  the  object  of  showing  that  if  people  accept 
materialism  they  need  not  discard  Christianity.  Though  half, 
and  more  than  half,  the  attributes  of  God  be  denied  or  ex- 
plained away,  accommodating  concessionists  suggest  that 
enough,  and  more  than  enough,  will  still  remain  for  the  soul’s 
comfort. 

But  by  whom  has  it  been  shown  that  such  concessions  and 
such  alteration  of  views  concerning  the  foundations  of  the  faith 
are  necessary  for  truth’s  sake  ? What  if  it  should  be  found 
upon  careful  critical  examination  that  the  tenets  of  the  high- 
priests  of  the  new  philosophy  are  vague  and  confused,  instead 
of  being  rigidly  exact  and  clear  ? What  if  those  who  have  been 
over-anxious  to  modify  the  old  beliefs,  so  as  to  adapt  them  to 
the  new  order  of  things,  should  discover  that  they  have  been 
misled  ? What  if  the  progressive  theologian  should  find  that 
the  grand  generalizations  upon  which  his  progressive  theology 
has  been  founded  are  not,  as  he  was  led  to  believe,  based  upon 
demonstrative  and  demonstrable  facts  and  experiments  and 
observations  made,  repeated,  and  confirmed,  but  upon  mere 
visions,  dreams,  and  imaginings  of  brethren  who  affirm  them- 
selves to  be  so  very  scientific  and  so  very  strong  that  their 
conjectures  must  certainly  prove  infallible?  Is  there  no  danger 
that  the  spirit  for  accommodating,  unreasonably  indulged,  may 
lead  men  to  abandon  important  principles,  or  to  modify  them 
without  sufficient  reason?  Is  there  no  danger  that,  after  having 
been  drawn  first  in  one  direction  and  then  in  the  opposite  one, 
after  having  accepted  confused  and  irreconcilable  doctrines, 
men  may  find  themselves  carried  along  by  the  current  more 
swiftly  than  they  thought  possible?  Too  late  they  discover 
that  after  all  it  is  impossible  to  reconcile  materialism  and  Chris- 
tianity. What  is  to  be  done?  Will  they  agree  with  Strauss 
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and,  following  his  example,  confess  that  they  and  all  upright 
persons  must  acknowledge  that  they  are  no  longer  Christians? 
And  what  then  ? Will  they  join  this  sensitive  and  upright 
and  conscientious  critic,  who  laughs  at  Heaven  but  believes  in 
the  “ slimy  heap  of  jelly”  dredged  up  from  the  bottom  of  the 
sea? 

Now,  no  one  can  fail  to  be  struck  with  the  spectacle  of  un- 
reasonable scepticism  and  reckless  credulity  developed  in  the 
writings  of  Strauss,  who,  like  many  others,  zealous  in  the  same 
cause,  seems  to  have  been  ever  ready  to  regard  the  most  obvi- 
ous scientific  blunder  as  a new  discovery  and  absolute  truth,  if 
only  it  seemed  to  furnish  any  thing  like  an  argument  in  favor  of 
materialism.  But  the  idea  of  faith  being  destroyed  and  miracle 
annihilated  by  the  harmless  mud  dredged  from  the  sea  depths, 
and  dignified  by  the  name  of  Bathybius,  is  ludicrous  indeed. 

That  such  was  to  be  the  case,  however,  seriously  thought 
Strauss,  and  so  thought  many  more.  But  alas ! Bathybius, 
instead  of  bridging  the  chasm  between  the  organic  and  inor- 
ganic, and  instead  of  being  an  “apparition  of  life”  in  its  crud- 
est form,  turns  out  to  be  composed  principally  of  dead  matter 
and  other  ingredients.  The  term  Bathybius  being  therefore  no 
longer  required  for  the  sea  mud,  may  henceforth  be  properly 
applied  to  the  lowest  depths  of  unfounded  conjecture  and  other 
contents  of  the  materialistic  slough. 

Let  me  now  pass  to  the  consideration  of  some  of  the 
phenomena  occurring  in  the  living  state  of  matter,  preparatory 
to  discussing  the  main  question. 

That  every  living  thing,  be  it  organism,  particle,  or  molecule, 
must  die,  is  one  of  the  very  few  facts  that  must  be  accepted 
without  any  qualification.  Centuries  of  experience  and  multi- 
tudes of  observations  and  experiments  testify  to  the  further 
conclusion  that  every  form  of  living  matter  which  has  died 
remains  dead,  and  cannot  by  any  means  yet  discovered  by  man 
be  caused  to  return  to  the  living  state.  Revivification,  that  is, 
restoration  to  life,  of  matter  some  time  after  death  has  actually 
taken  place,  is  scientifically  impossible. 

The  instant  death  has  occurred,  the  relations  of  the  material 
particles  that  were  alive  become  altered,  and  very  soon  the 
elements  are  so  rearranged  that  chemical  compounds  result 
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which  are  totally  different  from  any  thing  actually  present,  or 
that  can  be  supposed  to  be  present,  during  the  living  state. 
That  living  matter  which  had  undergone  the  changes  conse- 
quent upon  commencing  chemical  decomposition  should  be 
restored  to  life,  should  in  any  form  be  caused  to  live  again, 
may  not  only  be  pronounced  to  be  impossible  from  the  scien- 
tific stand-point,  but  inconceivable.  Nevertheless,  every  Chris- 
tian believes  that  this  very  change,  which  is  acVnitted  to  be 
scientifically  impossible,  has  actually  happened,  and  upon  more 
than  one  occasion. 

Christians  believe  that  the  dead  have  been  raised  to  life,  but 
not  by  the  exercise  of  any  ordinary  power,  not  in  obedience  to 
any  ordinary  law.  But  as  many  high  authorities  liaye  affirmed 
that  all  phenomena  are  governed  by  inexorable  physical  law,  it 
is  not  surprising  that  some  who  do  not  desire  to  be  behind  in 
their  philosophy  try  to  persuade  themselves  not  to  believe  at  all 
in  any  thing  they  cannot  fully  understand,  or  which  cannot  be 
adequately  explained  to  them,  or  that  they  should  feel  sure 
that,  ere  long,  proof  will  be  afforded  that  the  raising  of  the 
dead,  like  other  phenomena,  occurred  under  the  operation  of 
some  as  yet  undiscovered  law  of  nature.  Can  any  other  conclu- 
sion be  accepted  in  presence  of  the  unhesitating  confidence  dis- 
played by  numerous  infallible  authorities  who  preach  the  inex- 
orable, the  certain,  the  unchanging  operation  of  law? 

Nevertheless  I shall  venture  to  offer  the  suggestion  that  as 
the  raising  of  the  dead  has  not  yet  been  proved  to  be  within 
the  range  of  physical  law,  it  is  possible  that  this  and  many  other 
phenomena  not  yet  brought  into  the  category  of  physics,  may 
be  outside  it  or  beyond  it. 

The  raising  of  the  dead  is  either  a miracle  or  it  is  not,  and 
it  seems  more  reasonable  to  regard  it  as  a miraculous  event  as 
long  as  it  remains  as  certain  as  it  seems  to  be  at  this  time  that 
matter  that  has  once  died  cannot  be  restored  to  life  by  any 
means  known  to  us,  or  by  any  process  we  can  think  of. 

That  there  are  some  who  would  believe  in  miracles  if  the 
phenomena  could  be  shown  to  be  governed  by  a physical  law, 
and  removed  entirely  from  the  category  of  miraculous  events, 
there  can  be  no  doubt ; and  if  a physical  explanation  could  be 
given,  it  is  thought  that  many  a scientific  soul,  racked  by  the 
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dread  of  the  supernatural,  and  perplexed  by  the  many  pheno- 
mena which  seem  beyond  or  above  those  characteristic  of  ordi- 
nary matter,  would  be  comforted.  It  may  seem  cruel  to  object 
to  an  alteration  of  our  views  concerning  miracles  which  would 
be  so  advantageous,  but  unfortunately  miracles  constitute  but 
a very  small  group  of  phenomena  which  have  not  been  brought 
under  physical  law. 

The  Dean  of  Westminster  has  truly  remarked  that  as  regards 
the  subject  of  miracles  there  is  “ an  increasing  difficulty,”  and 
that  the  miracles  have  become  “ stumbling-blocks  and  not  sup- 
ports” in  the  eyes  of  the  very  men  “ we  most  desire  to  convince.” 
It  would  appear  that  there  is  great  danger  that  many  will  en- 
tirely give  up  their  belief  in  miracles  if  miracles  are  still  re- 
garded as  of  supernatural  origin  ; but  it  is  believed  that  if  an- 
other view,  more  in  accordance  with  the  tendency  of  modern 
thought,  could  be  agreed  to,  people  would  accept  in  a modified 
form  the  truth  of  certain  facts  hitherto  regarded  by  the  faithful 
of  all  ages  as  miraculous.  It  is  thought  that  with  the  spread  of 
natural  knowledge  the  difficulties  will  increase,  and  that  unless 
we  are  prepared  for  a falling  off  in  the  number  of  those  who 
profess  to  be  Christians,  and  that  in  an  increasing  ratio  in  each 
succeeding  generation,  the  views  hitherto  accepted  with  regard 
to  miracles  must  be  modified. 

Whether  belief  in  such  a miracle  as  the  raising  of  the  dead 
constitutes  an  essential  part  of  Christianity,  and  as  to  the  par- 
ticular articles  of  belief  which  may  be  given  up  or  presented 
for  acceptance  in  a modified  form,  and  precisely  the  extent  to 
which  these  may  be  altered  without  detriment  to  the  faith  as 
it  has  been  handed  down  to  us,  are  questions  upon  which  I am 
not  qualified  to  offer  an  opinion. 

That  concession  regarding  certain  beliefs  would  enable  some 
who  are  not  now  Christians  to  embrace  Christianity  seems  prob- 
able ; but  whether  the  old  order  of  Christians  could  be  educated 
up  to  the  point  of  being  able  to  discern  in  the  new  Christianity 
the  principles  they  had  accepted  and  the  promises  they  treas- 
ured above  all  things  in  the  old,  is  a question  which  does  not 
appear  to  have  been  determined. 

If  miracles  were  the  only  difficulty,  the  only  stumbling- 
block,  a reasonable  excuse  would  have  been  found  for  the  ten- 
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dency  manifest  enough  on  the  part  of  some  of  the  clergy  to 
modify  their  views  concerning  the  nature  of  miracles ; but  it  is 
obvious  that  much,  very  much  more  than  the  question  of  mira- 
cles is  really  at  stake.  Were  our  views  as  regards  miracles 
changed  by  common  consent,  many  more  and  as  great  stum- 
bling-blocks would  be  discovered,  and  for  every  one  that  was 
cleared  away  a new  one  would  be  found  to  take  its  place.  Al- 
ready the  yielding,  accommodating  spirit  has  been  carried  to 
such  lengths  by  some,  that  men  will  find  it  no  easy  task  to  dis- 
cern what  remains  for  further  treatment  by  the  modifying  and 
accommodating  process.  A few  enthusiasts  appear  to  have 
been  already  so  overwhelmed  by  the  dazzling  conception  of  uni- 
versal subordination  to  physical  law,  that  they  seem  to  have 
made  up  their  minds  to  yield  entirely  to  the  teachings  of  the 
new  philosophy,  and  to  change  as  it  changes.  The  opinions 
that  these  changing,  modifying — it  maybe  progressive — tenden- 
cies have  gone  far  enough,  or  too  far,  and  that  too  much  of  the 
truth  has  been  already  sacrificed  by  some,  and  that  there  is  little 
left  worth  fighting  for  or  preserving,  are  not  without  some  foun- 
dation in  fact.  Instead,  however,  of  considering  these  or  other 
views,  however  worthy  and  weighty,  it  seems  preferable  to  study 
somewhat  carefully  the  fundamental  facts  and  arguments  and 
conjectures  which  have  contributed  to  excite  the  doubts,  the 
vacillations  in  belief,  and  the  changes  in  religious  thought  with 
which  we  are  becoming  familiar,  and  which  are  supposed  to  jus- 
tify change  in  our  views  concerning  the  nature  of  miracles,  or 
to  render  it  imperative. 

I shall  therefore  ask  the  reader  to  accompany  me  a little 
more  into  detail,  while  I try  to  describe  as  clearly  and  as  simply 
as  I am  able  the  phenomena  which  occur  in  living  matter, 
which  any  of  us  who  may  possess  the  requisite  knowledge,  pa- 
tience, and  skill  may  investigate  for  himself.  After  having 
taken  careful  account  of  what  we  know,  and  of  the  methods  of 
inquiry  we  are  able  to  follow,  I think  the  reader  will  be  in  a 
position  to  judge  concerning  the  probable  advantages  likely  to 
be  gained  by  a discussion  upon  the  nature  of  the  minute 
changes  which  must  have  occurred  when  such  a miracle  as  the 
raising  of  the  dead  was  performed,  and  so  form  some  estimate 
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of  the  value  and  importance  of  the  doctrine  that  miracles  were 
governed  by  physical  law. 

The  points  I shall  consider  are  precisely  those  which  a man 
who  has  been  thinking  and  working,  so  to  say,  upon  the  scien- 
tific side,  naturally  desires  to  bring  under  the  attention  of 
the  public  at  this  time,  and  my  desire  to  do  so  has  been  en- 
hanced by  the  circumstance  that  a distinguished  theologian 
has  recently  expressed  the  opinion  that  the  “molecular  pheno- 
mena” of  such  a miracle  as  the  raising  of  the  dead  probably 
operated  under  some  law  of  the  physical  world. 

I propose  to  inquire,  in  the  first  case,  what  we  understand 
by  the  phrase  “ molecular  phenomena,”  when  applied  to  the 
changes  occurring  in  ordinary  living  matter,  as  this  considera- 
tion ought  clearly  to  precede  the  discussion  concerning  the  ex- 
act meaning  of  those  words  when  used  in  reference  to  events 
regarded  as  miraculous,  which  happened  more  than  1800  years 
ago. 

Molecular  phenomena,  it  is  affirmed,  occur  in  matter  that  is 
living  as  well  as  in  matter  that  is  not  alive,  but  no  one  has 
proved  that  the  molecular  phenomena  of  living  are  of  the  same 
kind  as  the  molecular  phenomena  of  non-living  matter ; but  as  I 
shall  endeavor  to  show,  accurate  observation  leads  to  the  infer- 
ence that  the  two  sets  of  phenomena  are  quite  different  from 
one  another  and  are  in  their  very  nature  distinct.  The  mole- 
cular phenomena  of  solids,  liquids,  and  gases,  those  of  crystal- 
lization or  precipitation,  of  chemical  decomposition,  the  mole- 
cular phenomena  of  heat,  of  light  and  electricity,  of  magnetism, 
have  been  most  carefully  studied,  and  much  has  been  discov- 
ered concerning  them. 

But  the  “ molecular  phenomena”  of  living  beings,  of  cells,  of 
the  anatomical  elements  of  the  brain,  of  living  matter,  of  life, 
the  “ molecular  phenomena”  occurring  in  differentiation,  in 
fibrillation,  in  tissue  formation  are  spoken  of  as  if  they  were 
the  same  kind  of  “ molecular  phenomena”  as  those  which 
occur,  say,  in  crystallization.  Not  only  are  the  phenomena  which 
occur  in  living  matter  unlike  any  physical  phenomena  what- 
ever, but  it  may  be  regarded  as  certain  that  the  purely  vital 
molecular  phenomena  belong  to  an  order  totally  different  from 
that  which  includes  physical  molecular  phenomena.  There  is  no 
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true  analogy  between  crystallization  and  the  change  of  non- 
living matter  into  living  matter,  or  the  state  which  exists  when 
the  latter  ceases  to  live,  and  it  is  a mere  parody  of  scientific 
argument  to  attempt  to  prove  that  any  analogy  does  exist. 

In  spite  of  all  that  has  been  urged  concerning  the  nature  of 
molecular  changes,  we  shall  find  that  there  really  is  much  yet 
to  be  discovered  in  connection  even  with  the  very  elements  of 
the  subject.  Any  one  would  naturally  infer  that  “ molecular” 
implied  molecules,  and  he  would  suppose  that  it  would  not  be 
difficult  to  define  what  is  meant  by  a molecule,  and  to  state  in 
what  respects  a molecule  of  living  matter  resembled  or  differed 
from  a non-living  molecule.  But  what  sort  of  thing  is  a mole- 
cule— any  molecule?  Is  it  visible?  Can  it  be  discerned  by 
ordinary  mortals,  or  has  it  been  seen  only  in  the  imagination 
of  privileged  machines?  Is  it  hard,  solid,  impenetrable,  divis- 
ible or  indivisible?  What  is  its  size  and  figure?  But  let  us 
take,  if  only  we  can  catch  it,  a particular  molecule,  say  of  iron, 
and  let  us  ascertain,  if  we  can,  the  exact  differences  between 
the  simple  molecule  of  iron  and  the  molecule  of  rust  of  iron. 
But  this  last  contains  at  least  two  things,  iron  and  oxygen,  as 
we  say,  in  combination.  Are  these  to  be  regarded  then  as  two 
molecules,  or  as  one  molecule  composed  of  two  elements,  and 
if  so,  let  us  inquire  of  the  physical  philosopher  concerning  the 
relations  to  one  another  of  the  two  molecules.  And  further, 
we  must  ask  him  to  tell  us  by  what  means  we  are  to  distinguish 
simple  from  compound  molecules,  and  to  explain  to  us  in  what 
respects  the  molecular  phenomena  of  simple  elements  differ 
from  those  of  compound  bodies.  So  far  I have  not  been  able  to 
find  any  one  who  could  give  me  sufficient  answers  to  these 
questions  ; nor  have  I yet  discovered  any  one  who  could  show 
me  a molecule  or  tell  me  exactly  what  he  meant  when  he  used 
the  term  molecular  as  distinguished  from  the  term  molar — 
save  that  the  difference  was  one  of  degree.  Whether  any  one 
has  seen  a molecule  of  any  kind  of  matter,  I do  not  know ; nor 
am  I sure  that  the  molecule  is  more  substantial  than  metaphor. 

But  we  are  now  more  particularly  concerned  with  the  living 
molecules,  and  I am  not  aware  that  any  one  pretends  even  to 
have  formed  a conception  of  the  nature  and  character  of  these. 

One  thing  is  quite  certain,  we  cannot  isolate  a single  living 
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molecule  or  separate  it  from  combination  or  cause  it  to  com- 
bine. I am  unable  to  form  any  conception  of  a living  molecule 
that  is  incapable  of  being  divided,  nay,  of  dividing  itself  into 
smaller  molecules  ; nor  is  it  possible  to  form  a notion  of  the 
limit  of  divisibility  of  a living  particle.  Now  it  must  be  carefully 
borne  in  mind  that  every  particle  of  living  matter,  however  mi- 
nute, is  compound  and  consists  of  more  than  one  substance.  A 
living  simple  element  exists  not.  Life  cannot  affect  a particle  of 
oxygen,  hydrogen , or  nitrogen  any  more  tha?i  a particle  of  iron  or 
sulphur  can  be  supposed  to  be  capable  of  existing  in  a living  state. 
The  most  minute  living  molecule  must  be  compound  ; but  of 
the  relation  of  the  several  elements  to  one  another  in  the  liv- 
ing matter  we  know  nothing,  nor  can  we  hope  to  learn  much, 
seeing  that  when  we  come  to  analyze  the  living  particle  we  at 
once  destroy  it,  and  then  have  only  the  matter  that  results 
from  its  death,  not  the  living  matter  itself. 

Next,  concerning  the  rising  from  the  dead.  Before  we  can 
advance  much  in  our  consideration  of  the  molecular  phenomena 
of  dead  matter  being  restored  to  the  living  state,  we  have  to 
determine  whether  it  is  more  reasonable,  and  more  in  accord- 
ance with  the  knowledge  we  possess  at  this  time,  to  regard 
the  fact  as  dependent  upon  the  operation  of  physical  law  or  to 
the  exceptional  and  overwhelming  influence  of  the  divine  will. 

Have  we  any  accurate  conception  of  the  exact  changes 
which  occur  when  inanimate  matter  becomes  living,  and  when 
living  matter  dies?  Without  such  information  we  can  hardly 
consider  ourselves  in  the  possession  of  data  upon  which  to 
build  an  hypothesis  concerning  the  changes  which  ensue  at  the 
moment  of  revivification.  So  far  we  feel  sure  that  matter  cannot 
be  made  to  live  unless  it  be  taken  up  by,  and  actually  incorpo- 
rated into,  the  very  substance  of  matter  that  is  already  alive. 
No  known  mutual  interactions  of  the  molecules  of  matter  or 
their  forces  suffice  to  call  life  out  of  non-living  matter,  or  to 
restore  to  life  the  particle  which  has  once  died.  It  is  conceiv- 
able that  matter  and  its  forces  might  exist,  but,  nevertheless, 
remain  inanimate  for  all  time. 

Nothing  has  yet  been  discovered  in  connection  with  any 
form  of  matter  to  justify  the  conclusion  that  the  power  of  liv- 
ing was  conferred  upon  it  with  its  other  characteristics  ; and  no 
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one,  from  a knowledge  of  the  properties  of  oxygen  or  hydrogen, 
or  carbon  or  nitrogen,  could  have  premised  that  these  elements 
would  specially  enter  into  the  formation  of  living  matter,  be- 
fore he  had  discovered  by  actual  investigation  that  they  were 
to  be  found. 

If  any  one  disputes  this,  let  him  say  why  certain  ele- 
ments are  less  fitted  to  constitute  the  matter  of  living  bodies 
than  others,  and  why  potash  salts,  for  example,  are  preferred  by 
one  kind  of  living  organism  ; soda  salts  by  another.  Can  he 
tell  why  iron  enters  into  the  composition  of  the  red  blood-cor- 
puscle ? Really,  from  the  conjectures  that  have  been  offered, 
one  would  have  supposed  that,  from  the  properties  of  iron,  an 
intelligent  chemist  would  have  been  able  to  inform  us  that  this 
metal  must  exist  in  red  blood-corpuscles ; but,  like  oxygen,  it 
was  discovered  by  analytical  examination  ; not  affirmed  to  be 
present  by  reason  of  its  ascertained  properties,  or  long  ago  dis- 
cerned in  the  blood  by  some  unknown  method.  Nevertheless 
it  is  maintained,  and  I have  no  doubt  will  continue  to  be  main- 
tained in  spite  of  important  facts  and  evidence  of  various  kinds 
which  have  been  repeatedly  urged  against  the  doctrine,  that 
matter  alone  develops  life.  “ I discern  in  matter  the  promise 
and  potency  of  life,”  says  a former  president  of  the  British  As- 
sociation for  the  Advancement  of  Science.  This  statement  has 
been  widely  spread  and  much  discussed,  and,  though  probably 
received  by  very  few  thoughtful  persons  even  as  a very  slight 
approach  towards  the  truth,  is  calculated  greatly  to  mislead 
until  it  is  formally  and  publicly  withdrawn ; for  it  cannot  be 
considered  that  the  admission  by  the  author  that  it  was  not  in 
“ hours  of  clearness  and  vigor”  that  the  doctri-ne  of  Material 
Atheism  commended  itself  to  his  mind,  was  a withdrawal  of 
the  assertion  that  he  discovers  in  matter  “ the  promise  and  po- 
tency of  all  terrestrial  life.” 

This  and  many  other  assertions  have,  without  doubt,  influ- 
enced the  minds  of  many  as  regards  the  great  questions  we  are 
considering.  But  we  must  not  allow  ourselves  to  be  too  much 
biassed  by  mere  authoritative  assertions.  Dr.  Tyndall  has  not 
told  the  world  whether  the  discerning  power  to  which  he  lays 
claim  is  peculiar  to  him  and  a few  privileged  spirits,  or  whether 
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ordinary  mortals  may  be  anyhow  taught  to  discern  promises 
and  potencies. 

Matter  alone  cannot  be  made  to  live.  Matter  already  living 
is  invariably  required  to  impart  to  non-living  matter  the  vital 
properties  and  powers  it  manifests,  and  without  itself  losing 
any  of  its  powers.  From  a living  particle  so  very  small  as  to  be 
invisible  if  made  to  appear  fifty  thousand  times  larger  than  it 
really  is,  life  may,  so  to  say,  spread  to  non-living  matter,  so 
that,  and  in  a very  short  time,  many  pounds  weight  of  lifeless 
matter  may  be  made  to  live. 

And  now  in  conclusion  a few  words  on  the  general  ques- 
tion. 

From  the  remarks  which  I have  made,  the  reader  will  have 
doubtless  drawn  the  conclusion  that  not  only  am  I obliged  by 
the  facts  of  the  case  to  maintain  that  no  scientific  facts  have 
yet  been  adduced  to  warrant  the  disregard  or  condemnation  of 
the  views  generally  adopted  concerning  our  Lord’s  miracles, 
but  that  I cannot  even  allow  that,  with  any  show  of  reason,  we 
can  adopt  any  distinct  opinion  concerning  the  question  whether 
the  raising  of  the  dead  was  or  was  not  due  to  the  operation  of 
physical  laws,  and  for  this  reason  : a number  of  matters  of 
great  scientific  importance,  and  which  lie,  as  it  were,  at  the  very 
root  of  the  inquiry,  have  not  been  cleared  up  or  definitely  dis- 
posed of. 

To  me  it  appears  perfectly  useless  to  consider  what  might 
have  happened,  or  what  did  happen,  when  the  dead  were  raised 
up,  while  we  are  not  agreed  as  to  the  nature  of  the  actual 
changes  constantly  proceeding  in  the  living  matter  under  our 
eyes,  and  forming  part  of  our  own  bodies,  or  the  phenomena 
which  immediately  precede  death,  or  which  occur  at  the 
moment  when  a particle  of  this  living  matter  dies.  Some  per- 
sons argue  as  if  every  thing  ought  to  be  sacrificed  in  the  hope 
of  procuring  peace,  and  take  infinite  pains  to  make  it  appear 
that  absolutely  irreconcilable  views  differ  from  one  another  only 
in  degree,  or  try  to  persuade  us  that  the  differences  in  opinion 
are  due  to  the  mode  of  interpretation  of  the  facts,  or  even  to 
the  peculiar  feelings  and  emotions  of  those  who  entertain  them. 
Utterly  conflicting  and  incompatible  doctrines  are  to  be  har- 
monized on  the  ground  that  there  is  truth  in  all,  and  that 
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there  is  “ good  in  every  thing.”  It  is  difficult  to  see  how  a 
compromise  is  to  be  effected,  for  example,  between  scientific 
men  who  maintain  that  man  is  a machine,  and  those  who  con- 
sider that  no  living  thing  is  in  any  essential  particular  like  any 
machine  whatever.  One  would  suppose  that  in  such  a case  one 
view  must  be  right  and  the  other  wrong — one  true,  the  other 
erroneous.  But  it  seems  to  be  maintained  by  some  that  many 
scientific  statements  are  neither  true  nor  false — that  a sort  of 
half  belief  or  provisional  belief  may  be  enjoyed  with  respect  to 
many  things  which  people  used  to  be  taught  to  believe  faithfully 
and  with  all  their  strength. 

Sympathy  for  materialistic  propositions  seems  to  be  some- 
times excited  by  the  cry  of  “ Pity  the  poor,  ill-used  materialist.” 
We  are  assured  that  it  is  more  reasonable  to  believe  that  such 
and  such  things  were  gradually  developed  from  one  another, 
and  that  the  modifications  observed  were  slowly  and  gradually 
produced,  than  that  each  different  specific  form  was  specially 
created ; but  those  who  accepted  this  “ reasonable,”  this  com- 
mon-sense view  would  be  called  “ evolutionists,”  and,  remarks 
Professor  Huxley,  “there  was  not  a worse  thing!”  Must  we 
accept  the  doctrine  of  special  creations  or  one  particular  form 
of  the  evolution  theory?  Why,  already,  how  many  different 
forms  of  evolution  theories  do  we  find  ? Darwin’s  evolution, 
Owen’s  evolution,  Huxley’s  evolution,  Haeckel’s  evolution, 
Mivart’s  evolution,  and  many  more  ; nay,  as  time  goes  on  we 
shall  probably  find  evolutionists  diverging  from  one  another  in 
as  great  a degree  as  some  diverge  from  certain  forms  of  the  spe- 
cial creation  hypothesis.  Progressionists  in  faith  seem  to  think 
that  progress  in  religion  is  to  be  furthered  by  somewhat  the 
same  methods  as  those  which  are  adopted  for  promoting  scien- 
tific advancement.  Observation  and  experiment  seem  to  them 
to  be  as  applicable  to  discovery  in  one  field  as  in  the  other. 
Nay,  discoveries  in  science  are  not  unfrequently  spoken  of  as  if 
they  were  revelations  of  the  same  kind  or  order  as  the  revela- 
tions in  revealed  religion.  But  the  word  is  used  in  two  very 
different  senses. 

Progress  in  science  is  assured  by  observation  and  experiment ; 
but  how,  it  may  be  asked,  can  these  or  any  other  human  devices 
lead  to  an  advance  in  Christianity,  or  add  in  any  way  to  the  per- 
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feet  actual  and  ideal  that  was  attained  for  once  and  for  all  time 
— can  there  be  an  advance  as  regards  perfect  God  and  perfect 
man  ? 

But  to  some  of  us  it  seems  that  the  earnest  and  religious  of 
different  schools  are  too  much  absorbed  in  trying  to  realize  the 
highest  aspirations  of  spiritual  thought,  to  give  attention  to 
the  elementary  questions  concerning  law  and  God,  which 
agitate  men’s  minds  at  this  time.  Leaders  in  religious  thought 
give  themselves  up  to  the  contemplation  of  the  delicate  refine- 
ments of  spiritual  life,  or  are  too  much  engaged  in  working  out 
the  minute  details  which,  according  to  some,  constitute  an 
essential  part  of  public  worship  to  consider  these  things.  Such 
men  appear  blind  to  the  fact  that  self-constituted  chiefs  of  a 
philosophy  neither  new  nor  true  are  trying  their  very  utmost  to 
make  people  acknowledge  that  for  Infinite  Power,  Wisdom,  and 
Goodness  we  must  substitute  Law  and  Fate,  and  that  the  God 
whom  our  fathers  worshipped  has  been  by  modern  philosophic 
discovery  reduced  to  a mere  phantasy  for  fools  to  lean  upon. 
Or  the  attributes  of  God  are  one  by  one  ignored,  denied,  or 
explained  away  till  Infinite  Power,  Wisdom,  and  Goodness, 
Omnipresence,  Providence,  Guiding  Sustaining  Power  vanish 
altogether,  or  are  but  dimly  discerned  in  the  far-off  Deity 
scarcely  to  be  discovered  in  the  ever-thickening  mists  raised  by 
thoroughgoing  evolutionists. 

I can  only  venture  here  just  to  hint  at  the  ambiguity  that 
hangs  about  the  word  “ law”  in  the  many  different  senses  in 
which  that  word  is  used.  Think  of  the  kinds  and  qualities  of 
law — the  laws  that  must  be  obeyed  and  those  that  may  be 
broken — the  inexorable  laws — the  permissive  laws — the  laws 
operating  through  all  time,  and  the  laws  that  become  modified 
by  other  laws  as  time  goes  on — laws  that  are  paramount,  and 
laws  that  are  controlled  by  or  subordinate  to  other  laws — God’s 
laws — Nature’s  laws — physical  laws — vital  laws — laws  particular 
— laws  universal,  and  many  more. 

Now  to  consider  briefly  but  one  of  the  so-called  laws, 
brought  to  light  in  our  own  time  : Who  has  not  heard  of  the 
law  of  “ The  survival  of  the  fittest?”  but  who  has  discerned  in 
that  law  more  than  the  announcement  of  a fact,  or  rather  a sup- 
posed fact?  Is  it  not  a fact  that  creatures  of  all  sorts  and  of 
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opposite  qualities  have  survived  in  the  struggle  for  existence,  if 
there  has  been  such  struggle  ? The  strong  and  the  weak,  the 
swift  and  the  slow,  hard  and  soft,  clever  and  stupid,  light  and 
heavy,  active  and  sluggish,  black  and  white,  transparent  and 
opaque,  and  so  on  : — all  these  and  many  more  we  are  assured 
are  the  fittest  to  have  survived.  This,  then,  is  what  it  all  comes 
to  : The  creatures  that  have  survived  are  the  fittest  because 
they  have  survived , and  they  have  survived  because  they  are  the 
fittest  to  have  survived — such  is  the  fact,  if  it  is  a fact ; and  the 
law,  if  it  is  a law.  But  I venture  to  suggest  that  the  advocates 
of  the  new  law  have  yet  to  point  out  the  particular  characters 
which  have  rendered  those  creatures  which  have  not  survived 
unfit  to  have  survived.  So  far  no  evolutionist  appears  to  have 
considered  this  very  important  part  of  the  general  question. 

What  is  there,  we  may  ask,  to  induce  a being  who  can  think, 
to  love,  honor,  or  obey  in  that  undemonstrable,  unknowable  ab- 
straction, destitute  of  power  to  ordain,  create,  design,  or  change, 
which  it  is  now  the  fashion  to  call  lazv  ? Can  lazv  love  or  be 
loved?  How  can  law  forgive  us  our  sins?  What  hope  of  peace 
or  rest  is  offered  by  the  contemplation  of  law?  Fancy  a little 
child  saying  its  prayers  to  lazv , or  a grown  man  putting  trust  in 
blind,  passive,  unintelligent  and  unalterable  law.  What  a con- 
solation to  the  sick  to  be  assured  that  their  illnesses  are  due  to 
law , and  how  comforting  to  the  unfortunate  person  experienc- 
ing exquisite  pain  to  be  assured  that  in  obedience  to  law  cer- 
tain nerve-currents  are  taking  the  course  of  a right-handed 
spiral  instead  of  painlessly  spiralling  towards  the  left ! 

And  now  comes  a consideration  of  the  greatest  practical  im- 
portance. The  clergy  have  been  told  by  very  high  authority 
that  their  great  duty  “ at  this  period  is  to  contend  against  infi- 
delity.” Shall  I be  considered  too  presumptuous  if  I submit 
that,  in  order  to  carry  out  this  injunction,  the  exact  nature  of 
this  infidelity  ought  to  be  ascertained,  and  the  causes  of  its  re- 
vival and  spread  carefully  sought  for?  Perhaps,  after  all,  the 
infidelity  may  be  found  to  be  of  the  weak  and  contemptible 
sort,  an  absurd  rather  than  a serious  form  of  infidelity,  a form 
of  infidelity  that  may  be  dissipated  more  effectually  by  a 
little  gentle  critical  dissection  than  by  too  serious  and  solemn 
treatment,  or  by  the  thunders  of  anathema.  May  it  not  then 
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possibly  be  the  wiser  as  well  as  the  more  rational  course  to 
take:  To  inquire  concerning  the  dicta  and  arguments  ad- 

vanced in  favor  of  infidelity,  to  examine  them  carefully,  and 
sift  thoroughly  the  facts  which  are  supposed  to  justify  them, 
rather  than  simply  to  condemn  and  to  preach  against  things 
which  some  at  least  suppose  to  be  founded  upon  truth  ? Surely 
the  first  course  is  likely  to  be  of  more  use  than  an  attempt  to 
qualify  or  modify  the  views  upon  which  materialism  is  supposed 
to  be  based  ; and  more  advantageous  to  other  people  than  it 
would  be  to  assume  a shocked  or  deploring  attitude,  or  to  sigh 
at  the  power  and  success  of  the  Evil  One.  What  if  it  turns  out 
after  all  that  the  infidelity  of  our  time  rests  upon  absurd  conjec- 
tures and  groundless  assertions? 

But  if,  on  the  other  hand,  the  views  favoring  materialism  be 
founded  upon  fact  and  truth,  they  will  certainly  spread,  and 
their  reception  by  the  thoughtful  is  only  a question  of  time. 
And  let  it  not  be  supposed  that  I would,  in  the  slightest  degree, 
support  those  who  would  impede  inquiry. 

The  tendency  of  much  that  I have  written  will  have  been 
misinterpreted  if  any  one  has  been  led  to  think  that  I am  not 
ready  to  go  any  lengths,  if  only  I have  the  support  of  facts. 
Nay,  I would  stake  all  and  dare  all.  I may  shock  some  by  the 
confession  that  my  belief  would  be  shattered  if  the  means  of 
making  a living  particle  even  less  than  the  one  ten-thousandth 
of  an  inch  were  discovered. 

Such  an  admission  will  perhaps  lead  many  to  mistrust  me 
altogether;  but  I cannot  help  that.  I feel  perfectly  safe  in  my 
view,  and  I make  the  avowal  without  the  slightest  misgiving,  for 
if  the  faith  runs  no  risk  except  in  the  event  of  that  contingency,  it 
is,  I am  confident,  secure  indeed  ; for  is  not  the  suggestion  of  the 
possibility  of  the  production  of  such  a particle  as  monstrous  as 
it  would  be  to  pronounce  as  possible  the  formation  of  a living 
man  direct  from  the  lifeless  elements  of  which  man’s  body  is  com- 
posed ? 

Whether  Christianity  is  to  be  advanced  by  changing  the 
views  concerning  some  of  the  so-called  stumbling-blocks,  such 
as  the  miracles,  it  is  not  for  me  to  decide.  Whether  it  is  the 
duty  of  men  supposed  to  be  thoughtful  and  religious  to  modify, 
ignore,  or  despise  the  conclusions  accepted  and  cherished  by 
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the  best  intellects  the  world  has  produced  in  the  course  of 
many  centuries,  in  order  that  they  may  be  made  to  fit  in  with, 
or,  at  least,  not  clash  with  the  mere  dicta  of  authorities  skilled 
in  framing  conjectures,  is  a question  in  the  settlement  of  which 
not  a few  among  the  laity  as  well  as  the  clergy — and  not  only 
of  this  country  (England) — will  probably  insist  upon  having  a 
voice. 

What  I now  venture  to  submit  to  my  readers’  serious  con- 
sideration is  this:  Whether,  instead  of  defending  the  faith,  it 
might  not  be  the  better  and  the  wiser  course  to  attack  those 
who  are  assailing  it.  Instead  of  defending  religion,  the  right 
course,  as  it  seems  to  me,  is  to  attack  materialism.  Instead  of 
deploring  the  spread  of  infidelity,  to  expose  the  absurd  fallacies 
continually  put  forward  in  the  name  of  science,  but  utterly  un- 
scientific. Instead  of  trying  to  determine  exactly  how  much 
may  be  conceded  and  modified  without  altogether  abandoning 
Christian  belief,  we  ought  to  dissect  and  analyze  the  ridiculous 
propositions  some  suppose  to  be  sufficiently  cogent  to  subvert 
truth. 

It  is  not  for  me,  taking  up  the  subject  from  the  scientific 
side,  to  say  one  word  in  defence  of  religious  truth  ; but  I may 
without  hesitation  express  my  conviction  that  the  main  argu- 
ments adduced  by  materialists  against  religion  will  scarcely  bear 
thoughtful  examination.  Many  of  the  more  recent  observa- 
tions are  very  audacious,  but  that  is  all.  Of  the  so-called  facts 
upon  which  some  of  the  arguments  are  said  to  rest,  many  are 
not  facts  at  all,  and  the  less  said  about  them  the  better.  Still, 
I suppose  that  some  who  disbelieve  entirely  in  religion  could 
clearly  state  the  grounds  of  their  unbelief ; but  I am  sure  that 
many  who  have  discarded  religious  belief  because  they  fancied 
that  materialism  was  true,  or  because  they  believed  and  desired 
that  it  might  turn  out  to  be  true,  have  been  misled  or  have  de- 
luded themselves  into  the  belief  that  certain  things  are  demon- 
strable and  true  which  are  neither.  Such  persons  have  unques- 
tionably accepted  doctrines  as  true  which  can  be  clearly  proved 
to  rest  upon  erroneous  and  unsound  data  only,  and  have  aban- 
' doned  what,  at  any  rate,  has  not  been  and  cannot  be  demon- 
strated to  be  untrue. 

I am  aware  that  in  this  paper  I have  gone  further  in  attack- 
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ing  some  materialistic  doctrines  than  several  distinguished 
theologians  will  consider  discreet  or  justifiable.  Many  may  pos- 
sibly concur  in  this  opinion  ; but  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that 
in  the  remarks  I have  made  I have  not  permitted  myself  to  be 
influenced  in  the  least  degree  by  the  consideration  of  expediency. 
I have  simply  stated  what  I believe  to  be  true,  and  have  re- 
counted the  facts  and  arguments  which  have  influenced  my 
judgment,  and  I think  I might  have  gone  further  along  the 
same  lines  of  thought  than  I have  done,  and  yet  have  found 
myself  in  company  with  fact  and  observation,  following  closely 
upon  reason,  and  thoroughly  supported  by  truth. 


Lionel  S.  Beale. 
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HUNDRED  years  ago  a distinguished  company  of 


eminent  men,  most  of  them  decided  antagonists  of  religion 
and  Christianity,  was  assembled  in  a drawing-room  in  Paris. 
Again,  as  it  was  customary  in  that  circle,  Holy  Scripture  had 
been  the  general  drudge  ; from  all  sides  the  sharp  and  envenomed 
arrows  of  mockery  being  aimed  at  its  seemingly  weakest  and 
most  vulnerable  points.  At  once  one  of  the  boldest  among 
these  free-thinkers,  the  famous  Diderot,  rose  from  his  seat,  and, 
to  the  general  amazement  of  the  company,  in  a tone  which  put 
a stop  to  the  discussion,  uttered  these  remarkable  words  : 
“ All  right,  gentlemen,  all  right  ! I am  ready  to  declare  all  of 
you  are  clever  writers  and  competent  judges,  and  few  in  France 
or  abroad  would  be  able  to  speak  or  write  better  than  you 
do.  But  still,  notwithstanding  all  the  evil  we  have  just  been 
saying  about  this  accursed  Book,  and  which  no  doubt  serves  it 
right,  still  I think  I might  defy  any  of  you  to  compose  a his- 
torical tale  so  ingenuous  and  at  the  same  time  so  sublime,  so 
touching  and  fit  to  produce  such  a deep  and  lasting  influence 
for  centuries  to  come,  as  the  gospel  relation  of  Christ’s  suffer- 
ing and  death.”  No  wonder,  indeed,  an  unwonted  but  most 
significant  silence  followed  this  quite  unexpected  utterance  in 
Baron  de  Holbach’s  salon. 

Wherefore,  it  may  be  asked,  this  anecdote  as  introduction  to 
a new  research  concerning  that  vital  question  for  Christian  truth 
and  conscience,  ‘‘What  think  ye  of  Christ?  Whose  Son  is 
He?”  For  this  reason  too  that  it  reminds  us  how  unbelief 
itself  can  be  urged  to  acknowledge  the  undeniable  greatness  of 
our  Lord,  and  how,  this  being  the  case,  Christian  faith  must 
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never  relent  when  called  again  and  again  to  account  for  its  heart- 
felt conviction.  More  especially  in  our  days  the  Lord  asks  his 
disciples,  “ Whom  say  ye  that  I am  ?”  1 and  more  than  ever  it  is 
avowed  by  those  most  competent  to  judge  that  Christology  is 
the  very  central  point  in  the  whole  doctrine  of  truth  and  salva- 
tion. But  it  cannot  be  denied,  the  answer  to  this  question 
has  been  rendered  far  more  difficult  in  consequence  of  the  posi- 
tion the  negative  criticism  of  our  century  has  taken  with  regard 
to  most  of  the  sources  from  which  that  is  to  be  drawn.  This, 
to  be  sure,  would  be  relatively  easy,  if  the  authenticity,  trust- 
worthiness, and  divine  authority  of  the  four  Gospels  and  of  the 
Apostolic  epistles  were  universally  acknowledged  ; the  main 
question  would  then  of  course  be  restricted  to  a mere  cxcgctical 
research.  It  is  well  known,  however,  how  utterly  different  the 
state  of  things  actually  is,  as  not  opinions  only,  but  the  very 
principles  themselves  are  irreconcilably  opposite  one  against 
another.  That  the  -written  word  of  the  New  Testament  ever 
and  anon  sides  with  supernaturalism,  and  clearly  states  the 
Godhead  of  Christ,  no  honest  unbeliever  will  even  try  to  deny  ; 
but  he  will  not  therefore  be  ready  to  confess  that  this  testimony 
of  Holy  Writ  may  be  relied  upon  as  a testimony  to  truth.  The 
days  are  long  gone  when  there  was  an  end  to  all  discussion  by 
merely  stating  : rlypanrav.  “ It  is  written.’'  That  these  things 
arc  written,  unbelief  itself  knows  full  well  ; the  question  remains 
whether  that  which  is  written  be  considered  as  truth. 

This  being,  the  interest  and  importance  increases  of  the 
inquiry  whether  we  are  able  to  ascertain  something  about  Jesus 
Christ  as  duly  averred,  derived  from  sources  which  must  be 
acknowledged  as  authentic  and  authoritative  by  AIL  contending 
parties  ; and  if  so,  to  what  appreciation  of  the  Saviour's  person- 
ality the  investigation  of  those  unsitspectcd  sources  must  lead. 

To  this  question  we  are  going  to  seek  an  answer  in  the  sub- 
sequent pages.  Voluntarily  we  desist  from  making  use  of  such 
weapons,  the  virtue  of  which  is  not  in  the  least  doubtful  to 
ourselves,  but  which  are  deemed  worthless  or  antiquated  by  our 
antagonists.  We  will  not  exclusively  pay  attention  to  testimo- 
nies against  which  no  man  of  science  can  afford  any  thing  essen- 
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tial  ; and  if,  then,  it  appears  that,  even  on  the  ground  only  of 
these  indubitable  testimonies,  a quite  unique  place  must  neces- 
sarily be  ascribed  to  Christ,  then — but  we  do  not  wish  to  antici- 
pate on  the  final  result  of  our  investigation,  desiring  to  enable 
every  one  to  judge  for  himself  on  a question  which  to  all  Chris- 
tians is  of  the  highest  import. 

I.  First  of  all,  it  lies  on  our  way  to  trace  such  sources  as  arc 
to  be  found  beyond  the  precincts  of  Christianity.  So  we  ask  if 
we  can  get  some  information  concerning  Jesus’  person  and  his- 
tory anywhere  outside  the  biblical  reports.  An  extravagant 
unbelief  united  with  the  grossest  ignorance  will  indeed  go  so  far 
in  our  days  as  to  regard  even  the  fact  of  Jesus’  historical  exist- 
ence as  highly  dubitable.  Therefore  we  have  to  recollect  im- 
mediately how  heathen  authors  of  undeniable  authority  have 
not  merely  roused  the  certainty  of  Jesus’  existence,  but  the  his- 
torical importance  of  his  life,  beyond  every  shadow  of  doubt. 
Even  if  we  knew  no  other  testimonies  than  those  of  Tacitus,1 
Suetonius,3  and  Lucianus,3  they  would  be  quite  sufficient  to 
certify,  that  with  regard  to  this  history  we  do  not  stand  on  the 
moving  legendary  sand  of  poetical  fiction,  but  on  the  firm  and 
living  rock  of  well-founded  historical  truth  and  of  the  most  sober 
and  earnest  reality.  From  Tacitus  we  learn  at  least  this,  that 
the  so-called  Christians  took  their  name  from  Christ , who, 
during  the  reign  of  Tiberius,  was  sentenced  under  Pilate,  whilst 
Lucianus  mentions  expressly  his  crucifixion.  He  calls  Jesus, 
“ the  great  man  who  was  crucified  in  Palestine  and  elsewhere, 
“the  crucified  Sophist,  who  had  been  the  author  of  a new 
religion.’’  What  mighty  impulse  this  “ crucified  Sophist’’  has 
communicated  to  the  religious  life  of  his  age  appears  more  indi- 
rectly, but  with  the  more  evidence,  perhaps,  from  that  curious 
passage  in  Suetonius,  where  he  mentions  “ the  Jews  rebelling 
in  Rome  on  the  instigation  of  Christ  ’’  (“  Judceos,  impidsorc 
Christo,  Romes  tumultuantes ”) — an  utterly  erroneous  statement 
of  course,  but  in  its  inaccuracy  itself  bearing  a most  remarkable 
testimony  to  the  personal  influence  ascribed  to  that  so-called 
Sophist,  and  in  its  very  mistake  showing  the  unmistakable 


1 Annal.  xv.  66. 


2 In  Claudio,  cap.  25. 


3 De  morte  Peregrini,  c.  11,  12,  13. 
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vestiges  of  historical  truth.  All  these  testimonies  are  most 
emphatically,  though  involuntarily,  supported  by  one  of  the 
oldest  and  fiercest  antagonists  of  Christianity,  Celsus,  who 
speaks  about  Jesus  as  the  Founder  of  Christianity,  and  makes 
several  allusions  to  his  doctrines,  deeds,  and  fate,  and  especially 
to  his  death  and  resurrection.  But  enough  already  to  justify  the 
German  poet  Wieland’s  saying  to  Napoleon  I.,  who,  when  the 
Emperor  jeeringly  spoke,  “ I do  not  believe  that  Jesus  Christ 
ever  existed,”  answered  without  hesitation,  ” Then,  Sire,  I 
may  quite  as  well  deny  your  own  Majesty’s  existence.”  The 
one  indeed  is  as  thoroughly  proved  as  the  other. 

Of  much  higher  importance  still  is  the  often  quoted  witness 
of  the  Jewish  historian,  Flavius  Josephus,1  the  authenticity  of 
which  must  be  accepted  on  external  and  internal  grounds, 
though  it  has  been  probably  interpolated  by  a later  Christian 
hand.  It  is  now  generally  believed  that  the  author  must  have 
written  in  the  original  text  as  follows — that  which  seems  to 
date  from  a later  period  we  place  in  parentheses  and  signalize 
by  italics:  “ In  those  days  lived  Jesus,  a wise  man  {if  we  may  call 
him  a mart),  for  he  perpetrated  several  extraordinary  works  {as  a 
teacher  of  those  who  gladly  accepted  the  truth)  and  made  many  J ews 
and  heathen  his  followers  {this  man  was  the  Christ ).  When  Pilate 
had  condemned  him  on  the  accusation  of  our  most  prominent 
men,  those  who  first  loved  him  did  not  forsake  him  {for  he  reap- 
peared to  them  living , on  the  third  day,  as  the  Divine  Prophets  and 
thousands  of  wonder  fid  prognostications  had  predicted  before). 
And  to  this  day  the  sect  of  Christians,  called  after  his  name,  has 
not  died  out.”  This,  trifling  as  it  may  appear,  which  remains 
after  taking  away  the  probable  interpolation,  has  still  a very  great 
weight  indeed,  as  it  gives  an  indubitable  testimony  to  the  won- 
derful character  of  Jesus’  personality,  calling  him  a perpetrator  of 
extraordinary  (uncommon,  miraculous)  works  {napadoB,a  iypoi), 
thus  confirming  and  explaining  the  above-cited  words  of  heathen 
writers.  In  Philo,  it  is  true,  we  do  not  find  any  mention  made 
about  Jesus,  and  in  the  Jewish  Mischna  very  little  ; but  even 
the  calumnies  to  be  found  there  against  him,  and  in  the  later 
Gemara  against  his  mother,  do  prove  this  ' at  least,  that  the 


1 A.  T.  xviii.  3,  3.  Compare  5,  2,  xx.  9,  1 ; D.  B.  J.  vi.  5,  4. 
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account  about  his  miraculous  conception  and  immaculate  birth 
was  then  generally  known. 

From  Paganism  and  Judaism  now  turning  to  Mahometan 
testimonies,  we  hardly  feel  surprised  that  communications  about 
Jesus  are  very  scarce  in  the  Koran,  and  those  few  signalized  by 
the  grossest  ignorance.  The  four  gospels  themselves  appear  to 
have  been  utterly  unknown  to  Mahomet  ; this  is  certain,  he 
cannot  seriously  have  examined  them,  though  he  may  have  got 
a certain  vague  and  defective  knowledge  of  the  main  truths  of 
the  Christian  creed.  John  the  Baptist  he  mentions  as  the  Pre- 
cursor of  the  Lord  Jesus,  and  Issa  himself  he  calls,  “ the  Mes- 
siah,” born  in  a miraculous  way,  ” a prophet  often  wonderfully 
supported  by  the  Holy  Ghost,”  “ a man  who  worked  several 
miracles,”  once  healed  a blind-born  man,  has  cured  leprosy, 
raised  the  dead,  and  lastly  ascended  to  heaven,  whilst  his 
enemies  erroneously  thought  that  he  died  on  across.”  The 
Prophet  of  Mecca  indeed  leaves  us  far  more  of  the  divine  in  the 
gospel  history  than  a certain  so-called  Christian  theological 
school.  Still,  of  course,  no  real  elucidation  of  the  sun’s  bright 
daylight  can  be  expected  from  the  fading  rays  of  the  pale 
half  moon. 

A modern  theologian  in  Germany,  Fr.  Keim,  as  the  final 
result  of  his  critical  researches,  lately  gave  the  Saviour  this 
encomium,  ” That  Jesus  may  indeed  be  said  to  have  excelled 
most  of  us  common  men  from  the  shoulder  upward" — like  a 
Saul  among  the  other  Israelites.  We  might  ask,  I think,  if  the 
impartial  trial  even  of  those  non-Christian  testimonies  we  have 
been  quoting,  would  not  lead  to  the  acknowledgment  of  a far 
higher  minimum  than  this.  A Jewish  rabbi,  who,  notwithstand- 
ing the  offence  of  the  cross,  has  made  such  a deep  and  lasting 
impression  on  the  Jewish  and  heathen  world,  and  in  a short 
time  masters  both  of  them  by  his  word  and  spirit,  must  neces- 
sarily have  occupied  a much  higher  position  than  modern 
Naturalism  assigns  to  him. 

II.  In  this  conviction  we  are  strongly  confirmed,  when — 
leaving  still  aside  the  New  Testament  itself — we  pay  our  atten- 
tion to  the  testimonies  of  Christian  antiquity  of  the  first  two 
centuries.  Like  the  glowing  evening  sky  after  the  sun’s  setting 
bears  witness  to  the  far  greater  splendor  of  the  already  vanished 
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globe,  so  it  was  after  Christ's  death  with  the  primaeval  Church. 
Most  remarkable,  indeed,  is  the  frequent  mention  in  the  first 
centuries  of  the  Christian  era  of  occurring  miracles  most  posi- 
tively ascertained  by  such  men  as  Justinus  Martyr,1  Irenaeus,3 
and  Origenes.3  This  extraordinary  faculty  of  working  miracles 
existing  in  the  old  church,  seems  a legacy  of  the  same  power 
which,  according  to  the  statement  in  the  undeniably  authentic 
Epistles,  the  apostolic  age  possessed  even  in  a higher  degree.  * 
About  the  miracles  worked  by  Jesus  himself,  we  find  a highly 
interesting  statement  in  a fragment  Eusebius  has  preserved 
from  one  of  the  very  first  apologists — Quadratus  of  Magnesia, 
who,  when  addressing  the  Emperor  Hadrianus,  says  this  : “ The 
works  of  our  Saviour  were  visible  and  evident  to  all  ; these 
works  were  the  healed  and  the  risen  from  the  grave  ; these  were 
not  merely  witnessed  then,  but  years  afterward,  being  present 
amongst  us  long  after  the  Lord  himself  had  gone,  so  that  even 
some  of  them  were  left  until  our  own  days. ' ' 5 Against  the  trust- 
worthiness of  this  remarkable  assertion  no  valid  objection  can 
be  alleged,  and  Celsus  himself,  the  first  heathen  author  who 
wrote  against  the  Christians  in  that  early  period,  does  not  even 
try  to  deny  the  miraculous  power  of  Jesus,  but  merely  endeav- 
ors to  explain  it  by  the  supposed  assistance  of  the  Evil  One. 

But  we  must  strive  to  get  a more  broad  and  general  review 
of  the  state  of  things  in  that  early  epoch  of  Christianity.  This 
we  discover  at  a single  glance  : the  spirit  of  a new  life  has  gone 
over  the  valley  of  death.  It  is  true  the  Jewish  and  Pagan 
world  still  continue  the  old  ways  and  customs  ; they  are  not 
essentially  altered  ; still  there  are  the  old  dreams,  illusions,  man- 
ners, but  there  is  a new  light  which  begins  to  appear  and  to 
break  through  the  darkness  ; something,  it  is  felt,  is  internally 
changed  ; a new  moral  and  religious  power  is  forcing  its  way, 
which  the  world  henceforth  shall  have  to  take  into  account  ; a 
new  and  fresh  faith  has  conquered  thousands  of  hearts  in  three 

: Dialog,  cum  Tryph.,  i,  2,  c.  39,  a.  82. 

5 Contra  Hsr.  L.  5 ; 6 L.  2 : 32. 

3 Contra  Cels.  I.  c.  2,  46,  67  ; II.  c.  87. 

4 Rom.  15  ; 18,  19  ; 1 Cor.  12  : 9,  28  ; 2 Cor.  12  : 12  ; Gal.  3:5;  comp.  Heb. 
2 : 4. 

■“See  Eusebius,  H.  E.  iii.  37 ; comp.  iv.  23. 
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parts  of  the  world.  Its  disciples  still  move  most  in  the  quiet 
of  darkness  ; in  catacombs  and  caverns  they  hold  their  gather- 
ings ; but  in  that  dark  soil  the  seed  of  life  germinates  and  takes 
root  powerfully  though  unseen.  In  some  respects  as  to  creed 
and  worship,  these  early  Christians  already  differ  ; but  one  name 
hovers  on  all  lips,  a name  praised  with  deep  affection  and  admi- 
ration, nay,  with  thankful  adoration.  They  are  baptized  by  one 
baptism  ; they  join  at  one  eucharistic  table  to  glorify  the  same 
death  for  the  release  of  sinners,  and  as  long  as  the  oldest  of 
them  can  recollect,  they  have  come  together  to  worship  on  the 
first  day  of  the  week.  Why  precisely  then  ? Because  they  are 
all  firmly  convinced  that  He,  after  whose  name  they  are  called, 
on  that  day  bodily  left  the  grave,  and  because  this  to  them  all 
was  a fact  of  such  predominant  weight,  that  the  Jew  disregarded 
for  its  importance  his  holy  time-honored  Sabbath,  and  the 
heathen  vowed  the  day  of  old  called  after  the  sun  to  the  glori- 
fication of  Him,  who  was  the  true  Light  of  the  World.  If  we 
ask  what  these  Christians  were  doing  then,  when  assembling 
together?  Already  before,  or  in  the  year  no,  Plinius  can  re- 
port to  the  Emperor  Trajanus,  “ that  the  Christians  were  accus- 
tomed to  sing  hymns  to  Christ  as  to  a God 1 and  some  exist- 
ent remnants  of  the  oldest  Christian  art  confirm  this  statement 
in  a very  striking  manner.  On  a monument  of  Christian  anti- 
quity dating  from  the  period  of  the  Antonines,  we  discover  in 
the  midst  of  a religious  assembly  a virgin  holding  a lyre,  to  the 
tunes  of  which  she  is  apparently  singing  a hymn.1 2 3  Of  the  prob- 
able tenor  of  such  hymns,  we  may  easily  form  an  idea.  The 
words  read  in  Eph.  5 : 14,  “ Awake  thou  that  sleepest  and  arise 
from  the  dead,  and  Christ  shall  give  thee  light” — in  the  original 
showing  the  shape  of  a well-metred  verse — most  likely  form  the 
beginning  of  the  very  oldest  church  hymn  already  used  in  the 
days  of  Paul.  Moreover,  we  possess  the  celebrated  ” canticle  to 
Christ”  mentioned  by  Clemens  Alexandrinus,  dating,  it  may  be 
supposed,  from  the  second  century.  In  this  hymn  Christ  is 
glorified  as  “the  all-reigning  Word  of  the  Father  on  high.” 

1 “ Quod  essent  soliti  sialo  die  ante  lucem  convenire,  carmenque  Christo 
quasi  Deo,  secum  invicem  dicere.” — Epist.  Plin.  x.,  97 

2 Comp.  I.  A.  Dorner,  “ Entwickelungsgesch.  der  Lehre  von  der  Person 

Christi,”  i.  s.  291  ff. 
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Again,  on  a great  many  old  monuments  we  see  the  lyre  in  the 
hands  of  Orpheus,  surrounded  by  wild  beasts,  who  are  charmed 
by  his  music,  a representation  of  Christ  soothing  the  passions 
by  the  harmony  of  the  gospel,  and  restoring  the  golden  age  by 
his  miraculous  power.  Then  again  and  again  we  encounter  the 
fish,  a much  beloved  emblem,  as  the  five  letters  of  its  Greek 
name,  form  the  initials  of  five  words  : Jesus,  Christ,  God, 

Son,  Saviour ; and  already  in  this  period  everywhere  we  see  his 
cross  occupying  a prominent  place  among  the  Christian  symbols. 
More  especially  the  tombs  of  the  early  Christians  speak  of  the 
eminent  rank  his  disciples  ascribe  to  him.  On  a funeral  monu- 
ment in  Africa,  restored  in  the  third  century,  and  thus  originally 
from  a much  older  period,  a deceased  Christian  is  designed  as 
Cultor  Vcrbi,  “ Worshipper  of  the  Word.”  There  is  more  still. 
The  excavations  in  Pompeji  have  in  our  days  brought  to  light 
scoffing  jests  concerning  the  Christians,  scribbled  rudely  on  the 
walls  (the  so-called grijfissi),  as,  for  instance, ‘‘(i)gni  gaudi,(C)hris- 
tianse,  ” meaning  to  mock  a Christian,  who  is  to  be  burnt  at  the 
stake.1  So,  too,  the  old  nicknames  of  sun-worshippers,  cross- 
adorers,  ass-reverers ,3  with  which  the  Christians  were  often 
insulted  in  the  second  century,  indirectly  show  that  a divine 
honor  was  generally  attributed  to  Christ  by  his  followers. 
Already  at  the  beginning  of  that  century,  Ignatius  called  him- 
self Christophorus,  bearing  the  Christ  in  his  heart,  and  the  dis- 
ciples, “ believing  in  Christ,”  as  they  preferred  to  be  called, 
used  to  devote  to  his  name  an  adoring  homage.  All  these 
things  are  facts  which  no  criticism  can  ever  annihilate,  and 
prove  most  surely  that  at  least  the  original  monuments  of  the 
highest  Christian  antiquity  utterly  contradict  the  bold  asser- 
tions of  modern  naturalism. 

But  there  are  things  more  stringent  and  decisive  still.  We 
can  afford  testimonies  of  contemporaries,  friends,  and  co-opera- 
tors of  the  apostles  themselves,  not  leaving  us  the  least  doubt 

1 Compare  T.  Overbeck,  11  Pompeji  in  seinen  Gebaudcn,”  u.  s.  w.,  1866,  s.  115. 

2 A very  curious  caricature,  roughly  sketched  on  the  wall,  was  discovered 
in  the  ruins  of  the  emperor’s  palace  in  Rome.  It  represents  an  ass  hung  on 
the  cross,  with  a man  worshipping  at  its  side,  with  the  inscription  Ava$a/tev7)C 
oi&erai  tuv  tirdv — A naxamenes  adores  his  Cod.  Most  likely  a Grecian  soldier  of 
the  Imperial  Guard  has  traced  these  lines  and  words  to  play  a joke  at  one  of  his 
comrades. 
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about  their  opinions.  If  we  listen  to  Clemens  Romanus — the 
same  most  probably  about  whom  mention  is  made  by  Paul, 
Philipp.  2 : 3 — and  whose  first  epistle  to  the  Corinthians  was 
written  before  the  end  of  the  first  century,  according  to  some 
even  before  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem — we  hear  him  speak- 
ingin  atone  of  equal  reverence,  both  of  God  and  of  Christ,  call- 
ing the  latter  “ the  sceptre  of  God’s  majesty,”  whose  descent 
on  earth  was  “ a deed  of  voluntary  humiliation.”  1 He  alludes 
emphatically  to  the  Saviour’s  pre-existence,  honors  him  above 
all  angels,  and  acknowledges  in  his  crucifixion  the  cause  of  our 
salvation.  In  constant  concordance  with  Paul,  he  is  clearly 
conscious  that  he  has  no  other  gospel  to  bring  to  the  Corin- 
thians save  that  the  great  apostle  of  the  heathen  himself  had 
preached.  No  other  spirit  manifests  itself  in  Ignatius  (x.  117). 
Of  the  seven  epistles  ascribed  to  him,  at  least  the  shorter  text 
may  be  regarded  as  surely  authentic.  With  great  fervor  he 
resists  the  denial  of  the  Saviour’s  human  nature,  but  with  no 
less  force  that  of  his  divine  character.  Christ  is  obviously  to 
him  the  centre  of  the  whole  revelation  ; already  under  the  old 
covenant,  Christ  was  “ the  door  to  the  Father,  through  which 
Abraham,  Isaac,  Jacob,  the  prophets  and  apostles,  have  entered  ; 
the  eternal  "Logos,  invisible,  but  manifested  and  made  flesh  for 
our  sake.”  3 And  when  Ignatius  died  on  this  confession,  very 
soon  after  the  voice  of  Polycarpus  is  heard,  wishing  to  the 
Christians  “ the  grace  of  God  and  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,” 
ever  and  again  uniting  Christ’s  name  with  that  of  the  Father, 
and  confessing  him  as  the  Son  of  God,  manifested  in  flesh.3 
With  these  explicit  confessions  the  whole  spirit  of  their  writings 
corresponds.  It  is  clearly  apparent  everywhere  that  these  men 
adore  Christ,  that  they  live  in  him,  and  stand  with  him  in  a 
communion  of  soul  and  spirit,  such  as  cannot  exist  with  regard 
to  any  mortal  man.  It  would  be  easy  to  quote  equally  memor- 
able words  from  Hermas  and  Barnabas,  the  friend  of  Paul ; and 
if  I aimed  at  completeness,  I could  not  pass  under  silence  Justi- 
nus  Martyr,  whose  Christology  bears  the  same  supernaturalistic 
stamp.  I prefer,  however,  to  mention  one  of  the  most  beau- 

1 Ep.  ad  Cor.  c.  16. 

* Ep.  ad  Phil.  c.  9 ; ad  Magn.  a.  other  pi. 

3 Ep.  ad  Philipp,  c.  1,  7. 
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tiful  monuments  of  old  Christian  literature,  a “ patristic  gem,” 
as  it  has  not  unjustly  been  called.  I allude  to  the  celebrated 
letter  of  Diognetus,  written  most  likely  in  the  first  quarter  of 
the  second  century  by  a disciple  of  the  apostles,  without  any 
special  dogmatic  tendency,  nevertheless  wholly  penetrated  by 
the  same  supernaturalistic  view  of  Christ.  Here,  too,  he  is 
called  “ the  only  begotten  Son,  the  Word,  in  whom  God  Him- 
self came  to  men,  who  was  from  the  beginning,  and  is  now  man- 
ifested.” Likewise  in  the  oldest  of  the  so-called  Sibylline 
books,  which  originated  from  Jewish  Christians,  the  coming  of 
Christ  is  announced  as  that  of  ” the  eternal  and  immortal 
God.”1  What  do  we  want  more?  In  truth,  everywhere,  to 
what  side  we  glance,  we  behold  the  Light  beaming  forth  in  glo- 
rious rays,  though  surrounded  sometimes  by  clouds.  There 
have  been  such  as  pronounced  Jesus  to  be  a mere  produce  of  his 
time,  and  Christianity  nothing  but  a natural  fruit  grown  on 
Jewish  and  heathen  soil  ; if  this  were  really  the  case,  we  might 
ask  : Whence  then  the  unnatural  and  extraordinary  phenomenon 
that  this  supposed  daughter  was  persecuted  by  her  mother 
already  in  the  cradle  ? Whence  the  hatred  with  which  the  Jews 
from  the  very  beginning  raged  against  the  followers  of  Christ, 
if,  as  it  pleases  Baur  to  say,  Jesus  had  been  nothing  but  ” the 
first  Ebionite,”  who  died  on  the  cross,  like  a Socrates  drank 
the  cup,  a martyr  of  his  own  doctrine,  but  nothing  more  ? 
Then,  indeed,  the  oldest  church  was  better  informed.  In  a 
letter  written  in  the  year  177,  the  Christians  in  Smyrna,  speak- 
ing of  the  martyrdom  of  their  bishop  Polycarpus,  say,  “ Christ 
alone  we  worship  as  the  Son  of  God  ; the  martyrs  we  love  as 
his  disciples  and  followers.  ’ ’ 2 But  how  should  we  come  to  an 
end,  if  we  were  to  gather  all  the  testimonies  of  divine  honor 
given  to  the  Saviour  in  the  old  Christian  church  ? And  let  us 
not  overlook  this  : all  these  voices,  a few  only  of  which  we  have 
been  listening  to,  do  not  come  to  us  from  an  occult  or  remote 
corner  of  the  world  ; they  come  from  the  great  centres  of  life, 
culture,  and  science  in  those  days — from  Rome,  Asia  Minor, 
Alexandria,  Greece  ; they  speak  to  us  out  of  the  oldest  writ- 
ings and  resound  through  the  vaults  of  the  catacombs.  Why, 


Comp.  Dorner,  a.  a.  O.  I.  s.  243. 


3 Euseb.,  H.  E.  iv.  15. 
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then,  should  we  hesitate  to  subscribe  the  word  of  a scholar,1 
who  has  devoted  his  time  and  zeal  to  a most  thorough  examina- 
tion of  this  subject  : “ The  old  church  deserves  with  the  fullest 
right  the  name  of  a witness  to  the  human  but  not  less  to  the 
divine  nature  of  Christ,  whether  we  look  at  its  literature  or  its 
liturgy,  its  festivals  or  its  art.  Notwithstanding  all  mutual 
difference,  the  oriental  and  occidental  churches  all  agree  in  that 
conviction  of  the  Godhead  of  Christ  which  was  the  apostolic 
faith,  and  is  ours  still  !” 

III.  “ Which  was  the  apostolic  faith  . . . . ?”  “ But  even 
this  remains  the  question,”  somebody  might  infer.  “ Already 
the  oldest  church  has  gone  beyond  the  simplicity  of  the  original 
apostolic  instruction.  You  allude  to  writings  as  the  Acts  and 
the  Epistles.  But  you  know,  no  doubt,  nearly  all  of  these  are 
spurious.”  “ Nearly  all  ?”  Well,  let  it  be  so.  For  a moment 
we  will  take  this  as  granted.  But  even  according  to  the  most 
negative  critics,  some  monuments  at  least  of  the  apostolic  liter- 
ature are  of  undoubted  authenticity.  Now,  then,  let  us  look 
at  these  alone,  in  order  to  see  what  they  have  to  tell  us  about 
the  genuine  apostolic  testimony  concerning  the  Son  of  Man. 

Designedly  it  is  the  last  Bible-book  to  which  we  turn  first 
our  attention.  The  boldest  criticism  itself  never  doubted  the 
apostolic  origin  of  John’s  Revelation,  and  has  even  fixed  its  date 
at  early  as  the  year  68  or  69  of  our  era.  Leaving  here  aside  the 
question  whether  this  supposition  be  right,  we  only  wish  to  ask 
now  : In  what  light  did  John  place  the  personality  of  Christ  ? 
In  the  very  introduction  of  this  book,  Christ  is  called  ” the 
Faithful  Witness,  the  First-begotten  of  the  dead,  the  Prince  of 
the  kings  of  the  earth.”  a These  names  already  would  have 
more  than  a scent  of  idolatry,  if  the  apostle-prophet  had 
acknowledged  in  the  Lord  nothing  but  an  eminent  man.  No 
wonder,  indeed,  that  theologians  of  the  most  “ extreme  left  ” 
were  forced  to  avow  that  John  here  looks  at  the  Master  “ in  his 
exalted  state,”  in  the  glorified  light  of  Israel’s  crowned  Messiah 
and  King  ; but  is  it  possible  in  truth  to  keep  us  on  this  stand- 
point, -when  we  consider  and  join  the  different  features  of  the 


1 Dorner,  a.  a.  O.  I.  s.  295. 


8 Rev.  x : 5,  6. 
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image  of  Christ  as  depicted  in  the  book  of  Revelation  ? Is  it 
nothing,  perhaps,  that  Christ  is  announced  with  quite  the  same 
names,  which  are  commonly  used  of  God,  that  he  is  called 
“ Alpha  and  Omega,  the  Beginning  and  the  End,  the  First  and 
the  Last,”  1 and  elsewhere  “ the  Amen,  the  Beginning  of  the 
Creation  of  God  ; the  Faithful  and  True  ; the  Word  of  God  ; 
King  of  kings,  and  Lord  of  lords”?2  Is  it  nothing,  when  he 
speaks  of  Ins  God  in  a quite  special  sense,  when  he  receives  and 
accepts  in  the  temple  of  heaven  the  incense  of  an  adoration, 
which  is  expressly  denied  in  the  same  book  to  the  highest  of 
angels?3  No  wonder,  indeed,  that  a more  impartial  adherent 
of  modern  views  was  urged  to  the  avowal,  “ Certainly  we  must 
acknowledge  that  in  the  Revelation  Christ  is  elevated  equally 
to  God  Himself.  ” 4 In  our  days  it  has  become  a kind  of  fashion 
to  sustain  that  the  supernaturalistic  representation  of  Christ  is 
the  result  of  a later  theology  ; but  how,  then,  these  words 
of  John,  written  thirty  or  forty  years  after  the  death  of  Jesus? 
Is  it  likely  that  a strict  monotheistic  Israelite,  however  zealous 
of  his  Master’s  honor,  could  have  used  such  expressions,  if  he 
did  not  really  consider  him  as  participating  the  divine  nature 
and  majesty  ? And  how,  besides,  could  he  reasonably  expect 
for  these  expressions  a'sympathetic  echo  from  his  first  readers, 
the  Christians  in  Asia  Minor,  if  he  had  not  been  conscious  that 
his  conviction  was  in  the  main  points  theirs  too  ? So  it  is  quite 
clearly  evinced  what  the  general  belief  of  the  Christians  con- 
cerning the  person  of  Christ  was  in  those  early  days. 

There  is  more  : the  same  faith  in  the  same  days  of  primaeval 
Christianity  may  be  traced  not  only  among  the  Asiatic  Chris- 
tians, but  even  among  the  Jewish,  of  whom  it  is  generally 
asserted  that  they  stood,  on  the  whole,  on  a lower,  more  Ebion- 
istic  stand-point.  For  this  fact  we  have  a witness  in  the  Epistle 
to  the  Hebrews,  evidently  written  before  the  destruction  of  Jeru- 
salem and  its  temple.  The  author  of  this  letter  not  only  ren- 
ders homage  to  Christ  as  ” the  brightness  of  God’s  glory  and 


1 Rev.  22  : 13  ; comp.  1 : 8.  5 Rev.  3 : 12-19,  n-16. 

3 Rev.  3 : 2,  12  ; 5:8;  19  : 10  ; 22  : 8,  9. 

4 E.  Reuss.,  “ Hist,  de  la  Theol.  Chr6t.,”  i.  p.  346;  “il  faut  reconnaitre  sans 

h6siter  que  Christ  dans  l’Apocalypse  est  61eve  au  niveau  de  Dieu.” 
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the  express  image  of  his  person,”  * but  urges,  from  the  begin- 
ning to  the  end,  as  emphatically  as  can  be  done,  the  divine 
nature  of  Christ.  And — this  especially  must  not  be  overlooked 
— nowhere  it  appears  that  there  exists  any  discrepancy  of 
opinion  between  him  and  his  readers.  He  does  not  argue  his 
views,  but  merely  reminds  others  that  which  they  might  possi- 
bly forget,  though  they  had  known  and  confessed  it  before. 
According  to  this  document,  the  confession  of  Christ's  divine 
nature  must  have  belonged  to  those  ” principles  of  the  doctrine 
of  Christ  ” (Heb.  6 : 1),  which  were  accepted  by  the  Jewish 
Christians,  and  can  therefore  not  have  been  a produce  of  the 
second  century,  as  modern  naturalism  affirms  ever  and  again. 
If  we  do  not  urge  this  point  any  more,  if  we  leave  the  Epistles 
of  Peter,  John,  and  Jude  altogether  aside,  it  is  because  we  now 
wish  to  use  merely  those  weapons  the  validity  of  which  is  not 
even  contested  by  modern  criticism.  These  already,  few  as 
they  may  seem,  are  utterly  sufficient  victoriously  to  withstand 
the  fiercest  assaults  of  our  antagonists,  even  when  we  restrict 
ourselves  to  the  undeniably  authentic  words  of  the  Apostle  Paul. 

It  is  generally  known  that  the  Tubingen  school,  amongst  the 
thirteen  epistles  ascribed  to  Paul,  only  acknowledges  four  as 
really  authentic  : those  to  the  Romans,  Corinthians,  and  Gala- 
tians. The  adherents  of  this  school  take  it  for  granted  that 
those  letters  have  been  written  between  55  and  58  A.D.,  about 
twelve  years  before  the  Revelation  of  John.  Some  of  the 
Tubingen  scholars,  by  more  recent  investigations,  have  been 
brought  to  acknowledge  the  authenticity  of  two  other  Epistles, 
that  to  the  Philippians,  and  the  First  to  the  Thessalonians  ; 
very  likely  they  will  go  further  back,  when  once  the  fever  of  ne- 
gation has  somewhat  remitted.  But  let  us  rest  contented  with 
the  first  mentioned  four.  We  do  not  want  any  more.  Being 
rich  enough  by  what  must  be  conceded  to  us,  we  can  afford  to 
be  liberal.  From  this  quadrilateral  of  strongholds,  no  enemy  will 
be  able  to  dislodge  us.  We  take  first  the  oldest  of  the  four 
apostolic  letters,  that  to  the  Galatians,  and  behold  ! the  very 
first  word  is,  ‘‘  Paul,  an  apostle  not  of  men,  neither  by  men, 
but  by  Jesus  Christ.”  So  he  calls  himself  in  the  first  verse  of 


1 Heb.  1 : 3. 
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the  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  “ a servant  of  Jesus  Christ,”  and 
never  certainly  Paul  would  have  called  himself  a servant  of  any 
man,  even  if  this  had  been  a Moses  or  a Socrates.  But  we 
would  have  to  peruse  the  whole  of  these  four  writings,  were  we 
to  indicate  all  the  expressions  by  which  an  answer  is  given  to 
the  question,  how  Paul,  the  indubitably  genuine  Paul,  the  man 
of  philosophic  mind  and  highly  cultivated  standing,  judges  on 
the  nature  of  Christ.  To  set  forth  one  thing  at  least  : the 
apostle  evidently  discerns  in  the  Lord  a higher,  divine  nature, 
differing  from  that  which  he  has  in  common  with  all  other 
men,1  and  he  honors  him  as  “ God’s  own  Son,  which  God  sent 
into  the  world,  in  the  likeness  of  sinful  flesh.”  To  Paul,  Jesus 
Christ  was  most  truly  a man,  but  descended  from  heaven,  and 
now  participating  in  the  majesty  and  glory  of  God,  whose 
names  and  properties  he  often  indiscriminately  ascribed  to 
Christ.'1  According  to  the  apostle,  Jesus  Christ  is  the  living 
Divine  Being,  who  still  sees  and  hears  us,  who  is  willing  and 
mighty  to  succor  his  followers  ; he  invocates  him  in  need,3 
and  shows  thereby  that  he  thinks  him  omnipresent  and 
almighty.  And  this  man,  who  on  every  page  of  his  writings 
glorifies  Christ  equally  with  God  himself,  can  certainly  not  be 
reckoned  among  either  impostors  or  fanatics.  Every  new 
research  of  his  life  and  work  makes  this  only  the  more  apparent  : 
here  we  have  a personality,  a conversion,  a devotion  never  to 
be  explained  without  a supernatural  agency  and  influence.  This 
to  every  impartial  eye  is  as  clear  as  daylight  itself  ; and  Paul’s 
whole  life  will  remain  forever  an  unexplained  enigma,  if  indeed 
of  Jesus,  the  great  David’s  Son,  nothing  else  could  be  said  than 
has  been  said  of  the  patriarch  David  himself,  ” that  he  is  both 
dead  and  buried,  and  his  sepulchre  is  with  us  unto  this  day.”4 
Paul’s  whole  life  is  an  undeniable  argument  for  the  Divine  na- 
ture and  exaltation  of  the  Lord,  a witness  far  easier  ignored 
than  refuted.  Before  taking  leave  of  the  great  apostle,  we 
must  fix  the  attention  still  on  two  more  special  points. 

We  allude  first  to  the  strong  and  stringent  proof  of  the 

1 Rom.  i : 3,  4. 

3 Rom.  8 : 3,  4-32  ; 1 Cor.  13  : 47.  Compare  my  “ Christology  01  the  New 
Testament,”  translated  by  Prof.  G.  E.  Day,  1871,  p.  182. 

3 2 Cor.  12 : 8,  9 ; comp.  1 Thess.  3:11.  4 Acts  2 : 29. 
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Lord' s bodily  resurrection  on  the  third  day  the  apostle  has  given 
in  that  most  remarkable  and  indestructible  fifteenth  chapter  of 
the  first  epistle  to  the  Corinthians,  a testimony  of  the  higher 
value,  when  we  consider  how  that  which  was  written  there 
about  the  year  57  had  been  already  personally  preached  by  him 
some  years  before.  “ Delivering,”  according  to  his  own  word, 
“ unto  those  of  Corinth  that  which  he  also  had  received  ” him- 
self earlier  still  (1  Cor.  15  13),  so  that  we  see  ourselves  brought 
back  here  to  a period  only  a very  few  years  posterior  to  the 
memorable  event  itself,  about  which  even  unbelief  has  been 
compelled  to  confess,  “ nothing  but  the  miracle  of  resurrection 
could  overcome  a doubt,  which  would  have  doomed  faith 
itself  to  the  night  of  an  eternal  death.”  ' Indeed,  if  the  subject 
were  not  too  serious,  it  would  be  almost  amusing  to  notice  the 
skilful  but  neck-breaking  performances  by  which  so-called  criti- 
cism and  text  explication — this  last  often  more  implicating  than 
explicating — have  tried  to  escape  the  pinch  of  pressing  argu- 
ments, and  could  merely  succeed  in  proving  the  impotence  of 
their  own  despondency. 

In  the  second  place,  I must  refer  to  the  surprising  light  Paul’s 
well-known  representation  of  Christ  as  the  ‘‘second  Adam” 
throws  on  the  relation  of  the  miraculous  conception  and  super- 
natural birth  of  our  Lord.2  It  is  often  asserted  that  Paul 
seems  to  know  nothing  about  that  wonderful  event,  mentioned 
by  Matthew  and  Luke  alone.  Leaving  aside  here  that  which 
could  fitly  be  opposed  to  this  assertion,  I now  only  indicate  the 
logical  consequence  resulting  from  the  apostle’s  often  repeated 
antithesis  between  Adam  and  Christ.  According  to  Paul’s  doc- 
trine, sin  and  death  come  from  the  first  Adam  to  rz//his  descend- 
ants without  any  exception.  How  now  can  He,  from  whom 
flows  a quite  opposite  stream  of  life  and  salvation,  possibly  have 
sprung  from  the  first  by  mere  natural  derivation  ; must  He  not 
necessarily  be  regarded  as  a new  sprig,  grafted  by  a supernatural 
act  and  fact  on  the  old  unsound  stem  ? 

I mean  now  to  have  sufficiently  demonstrated  that  the 
superhuman  character  in  Jesus  Christ  has  not  merely  been  ex- 

1 F.  C.  Baur,  “ Das  Christenth.  und  die  Chr.  Kirche  der  drei  e&terr  Jahr- 
hund.,”  1S60,  s.  39. 

2 Rom.  5 : 12-21  ; comp.  1 Cor.  15  : 21,  22. 
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pressly  confessed  in  the  oldest  church  of  the  apostolic  age, 
from  various  and  most  competent  sides,  but  that  it  was  even 
clearly  though  tacitly  presupposed  as  a self-evident  truth  liable 
to  no  reasonable  doubt.  Assertions  like  those  of  Paul  deserve 
the  more  credit,  as  they  are  in  general  not  said  with  a fixed  pur- 
pose, but  were  only  occasionally  mentioned,  without  the  least 
demonstrative  tendency,  and  nevertheless  showing  a conviction 
which  has  left  no  place  for  doubt  at  all.  One  observation  more, 
and  I abandon  this  part  of  my  demonstration.  It  is  well  known 
what  was  the  very  oldest  heresy  concerning  the  person  of  our 
Lord  in  the  Christian  Church,  a heresy  already  mentioned  in  the 
New  Testament  itself,  and  most  emphatically  opposed  by  some 
of  the  Apostolic  Fathers,  as  the  doctrine  of  the  Antichrist.1  It 
the  so-called  Docetism , denying  that  Jesus  Christ  really  did 
“come  in  the  flesh.’'  Certainly,  it  does  not  lie  on  our  way 
here  to  sketch  an  outline  of  that  heresy  yi  its  various  forms  and 
apparitions  in  the  Church  history.  Let  this  suffice  : the  early 
denial  of  Jesus’  really  human  body  afterward  led  to  the  doubt 
whether  a human  soul,  and,  if  so,  whether  a truly  human  spirit, 
ought  to  be  ascribed  to  him,  even  during  his  dwelling  on  earth. 
Now,  to  be  sure,  the  absurdity  of  this  negation  speaks  for 
itself,  but  the  apologetic  value  of  the  existence  of  such  a heresy 
in  the  first  century  must  not  be  disregarded.  Is  it  not  obvious 
how  utterly  exceptional  the  impression  must  have  been  which 
the  person  and  life  of  Jesus  have  made,  when  those  who  first 
tried  to  form  themselves  a conception  of  his  personality  invol- 
untarily came  to  this  representation  : only  in  appearance  he  can 
have  been  a man  ; in  his  godly  manifestation  he  had  nothing 
but  the  semblance  of  men  ? Is  not  the  whole  originating  of 
this  heresy  altogether  absurd  and  inconceivable  if  modern 
naturalism  is  right  ? Is  any  other  man  known,  about  whom  a 
whole  sect  believed,  already  forty  or  fifty  years  after  his  death, 
that  he  had  not  been  a man  ? Was  there  ever  any  prophet 
who  already  in  the  eyes  of  his  own  contemporaries  or  of  their 
first  followers,  has  grown  out  to  such  immoderate  proportions  ? 
And  if  this  ought  to  be’  denied,  as  it  certainly  must,  is  not  in 
this  extraordinary  fact  a convincing  proof  of  Jesus’  immeasur- 
able greatness  ? 

1 I John  4 : 2,  3 ; 2 John  7 ; compare  the  Epistles  of  Ignatius. 
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IV.  To  all  these  questions  the  answer  to  be  given  seems  as 
indubitable  as  the  logical  result  which  may,  nay  must,  be  drawn 
from  it.  And  so  we  have  proceeded  far  enough  now  to  decide 
whether  a solid  and  firm  ground  can  be  discovered  on  which 
that  general  conviction  concerning  Christ’s  divine  nature  was 
founded,  and  on  which  this  same  faith  can  safely  rest  for  the 
future.  This  ground,  indeed,  would  be  easily  found,  if  we 
could  appeal  to  all  the  miraculous  deeds  and  fates  of  our  Lord 
as  recorded  in  the  New  Testament  writings,  more  especially  to 
his  resurrection  and  exaltation,  by  which  he  was  powerfully 
demonstrated  as  being  “ the  Son  of  God.”  But  it  is  well’ 
known  how  the  antagonists  of  the  gospel  in  our  days  judge 
about  these  records  ; and  though  with  great  reluctance  and  self- 
denial,  we  are  determined  to  hold  ourselves  now  on  the  stand- 
point of  our  opponents,  and  to  offer  them  fairly  a battle  on  their 
own  ground.  We  will  therefore  not  even  complain  of  the  un- 
limited wilfulness,  unlawfully  assuming  the  name  of  impartial 
science,  whilst  it  anatomizes  and  desiccates  the  evangelical  re- 
ports in  such  a way  that  the  last  breath  of  life  vanishes  from  the 
martyred  corpse  under  the  bloody  scalpel,  and  that  of  the  whole 
building  of  historical  truth  no  single  stone  is  left  in  its  place  by 
the  merely  destructive  criticism.  On  that  side  Keim’s  ruling 
principle  seems  to  make  law  ; and  the  historical  documents  are 
to  be  forced  in  procuring  a real,  that  means  natural  life  of 
Jesus.  In  other  words  : the  sacred  records  must  be  put  to 
the  rack  to  be  amputated  or  dislocated  like  Procustes  of  old,  in 
order  to  suit  the  wishes  of  those  critics  who  construct  the  history 
according  to  their  own  fancy  and  meaning.  All  this,  however, 
we  will  now  patiently  bear.  But,  when  following  the  course  of 
our  investigations’  stream  upward  in  tracing  the  origin  of  Chris- 
tian truth,  we  come  closer  and  closer  to  its  very  head  sources, 
there  we  find  one  fact  which  can  never  be  annihilated,  on  which 
we  desire  to  throw  the  fullest  possible  light — viz.,  the  inde- 
structible utterance  of  Jesus'  own  se/f-conscioicsness. 

The  utterance  of  the  self-consciousness  of  Jesus  himself  ! 
Again,  how  triumphantly  decisive  this  our  appeal  would  be  if 
we  were  allowed  to  give  here,  as  it  were  due,  a preponderating 
voice  to  the  fourth  gospel  ! But  we  know  a sentence  of  death 
of  which  no  appeal  is  granted,  has  been  passed  by  modern  criti- 
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cism  on  the  authenticity  of  the  Gospel  of  John.  As  for  us,  we  are 
not  a moment  in  doubt  whether  the  gold  of  this  gospel  shall  come 
forth  unharmed,  yea,  even  purer  and  brighter,  out  of  the  present 
ordeal,  and  we  discover  of  this  already  now  the  promising  prog- 
nostics.1 * Still  we  wish  to  be  both  generous  and  sober.  So  we 
pay  now  our  attention  exclusively  to  the  three  Synoptical  Gos- 
pels, even  more  especially  to  those  sermons  (Logia)  of  our  Lord, 
which  even  the  extreme  negation  regards  as  containing  the 
undeniably  genuine  kernel  of  the  Gospel  of  Matthew.  Let  us 
give  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  contenting  ourselves  with  its 
redaction,  such  as  it  has  been  curtailed  by  the  severest  critics. 
What,  then,  hearing  those  words,  have  we  to  think  of  this  Man, 
who  unhesitatingly  puts  his  own  modest  disciples,  when  perse- 
cuted for  his  sake,  on  the  same  level  with  the  glorious  Prophets 
of  the  old  Covenant  ? 3 Who  thinks  it  possible  that  any  one 
should  believe,  no  trifle,  forsooth  ! “ that  he  had  come  to 
destroy  the  Law  and  the  Prophets,”  and  peremptorily  declares 
that,  on  the  contrary,  he  did  ” not  come  to  destroy,  but  to 
fulfil”  them  ? 3 Who  does  not,  like  those  Prophets  of  old,  say, 
” So  speaks  the  Lord,"  but  claims  unconditional  faith  and 
obedience  for  his  own  ” I say  unto  you,”  1 even  in  opposition 
to  that  which  had  been  said  of  old  ? Who,  in  addressing  his 
disciples,  when  speaking  of  God,  now  says,  ” my,”  then  again, 
” your”  Father,  never  indiscriminately  joins  both  in  one, 
” our  Father,”  5 as  he  could  not  bring  himself  on  the  same  level 
with  them,  for  the  innerly  impossibility  of  confessing  himself  in 
an  equal  relation  to  God  ; the  more  striking  the  deep  piety  of 
this  Rabbi  in  Israel  and  the  loving-kindness  of  this  friend  of  men 
being  unquestionable  ? Who,  however  meek  and  humble,  still 
with  the  mere  expression,  “ If  ye,  being  evil,”  6 evidently  places 
himself  beyond  and  above  all  his  sinful  hearers,  and  though 
knowing  so  well,  as  he  shows  elsewhere,  what  manifold  evil 
proceeds  from  the  human  heart,7  has  never  to  utter  the  least 

1 Compare  g.  o.  the  excellent  work  of  C.  E.  Luthardt,  “ Der  Johann.  Ur- 

sprung  des  vierten  Evangeliums  untersucht”  (1874),  a book  which  may  well  be 

called  an  apologetical  triumph.  See  too  our  own  John’s  Gospel,  Apologetical 

Lectures,  translated,  with  additions,  by  D.  F.  Hurst,  D.D.,  Edinb.,  1869. 

■ Matt.  5 : 10-12.  3 Matt.  5 : 17.  4 Matt.  5 : 22. 

6 Matt.  5 : 16 ; comp.  6 : 4,  6,  8 ; 9 : 22.  6 Matt.  7:11.  , Matt.  15  : 19. 
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confession  of  weakness  or  sin  before  God  or  men  ? Who,  lastly 
— not  to  quote  more — thinks  it  insufficient  that  any  one  should 
“ say  unto  him,  Lord,  Lord,”  but  at  the  same  time  clearly  in- 
dicates this  name  for  himself,  and  claims  it  as  his  undeniable 
right.1  What  have  we  to  think  of  a man  proclaiming  himself 
as  the  future  Judge  of  the  quick  and  the  dead?  In  truth, 
whosoever,  after  reading  and  pondering  such  words,  can  suppose 
that  this  Orator  of  the  Mount  did  not  stand  much  higher  than 
other  eminent  popular  teachers  of  his  or  later  days,  he  has 
never  yet  understood  the  very  key-note  of  the  Sermon  on  the 
Mount,  and  Ferrar’s  word  may  be  severe — it  certainly  is  not 
unjust — “ to  compare  Rabbinism  with  Christianity  and  Hillel 
with  Christ  requires  either  a consummate  effrontery  or  a total 
paralysis  of  the  critical  faculty.” 

Do  we  perhaps  contend  more  than  we  can  prove  ? Let  us 
then  look  at  another  page  of  the  highly-lauded  Login.  Again  we 
cite  no  other  passages  save  those  whose  authenticity  has  never 
been  questioned  by  science  and  whose  explication  is  not  doubt- 
ful in  the  least.  We  confidently  ask  every  sound  reason,  every 
honest  conscience,  how  to  judge  the  Man  who  exalts  even  the 
least  of  his  followers  above  the  greatest  of  prophets,  and  claims 
for  himself  a place  far  higher  than  that  of  Jonas  and  Solomon, 
yea,  calls  himself  “greater  than  that  temple,”  which  was 
regarded  as  the  seat  and  throne  of  God’s  own  manifested  pres- 
ence ?2  Touching  and  affecting  it  certainly  is,  but  is  it  spoken 
in  the  spirit  of  common  humanity,  when  he,  evidently  quoting 
God’s  own  words  and  promises,  contained  in  old  prophetic 
utterances,  calls  himself  the  source  of  true  rest,  and  invites  all 
those  “ that  labor  and  are  heavy  laden,  to  come  unto  him  ” ? 3 
Does  he  speak  in  a purely  human  spirit  when  he  says  that 
eternal  salvation  or  perdition  depends  upon  the  confession  or 
denial  of  his  name,  thus  indicating  for  himself  divine  worship 
from  his  followers  ? 4 Once  again,  is  it  spoken  in  a human  way, 
when  he,  who  regards  the  love  of  God  and  of  the  neighbor  as 
the  summary  of  the  law,  utters  with  regard  to  himself  that 
majestic  word,  “ He  that  loveth  father  or  mother  more  than 


• Matt.  7 : 21-23.  2 Matt.  11  : 11 ; 12  : 39,  41  ; 12  : 6. 

3 Matt.  11  : 2S  ; comp.  Jerem.  6 : 16  ; Jes.  45  : 22.  4 Matt  10  : 32,  33. 
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Me  is  not  worthy  of  Me ; and  he  that  loveth  son  or  daughter 
more  than  Me,  is  not  worthy  of  Me.”  1 

There  is  far  more  besides.  It  would  not  be  out  of  place  here 
to  show  what  unparalleled  consciousness  of  holiness  and  power 
speaks  in  the  majesty  with  which  he  grants  absolution  to  sin- 
ners, peremptorily  and  unreservedly,  in  his  own  name  and  on 
his  own  authority,  a fact  so  utterly  exceptional  that  those  who 
witness  it  ask,  wondering,  “ Who  is  this  that  forgiveth  sin  ?”  2 
Indeed,  there  is  sound  common-sense  in  the  hatred  of  his 
enemies,  when,  hearing  Jesus  say  such  things,  they  indignantly 
exclaim,  “This  man  blasphemeth  God.’’  Even  in  the  most 
virtuous  man  such  an  arrogance  and  self-conceit  as  utters  itself 
in  similar  words,  would  be  nothing  less  but  madness  and  blas- 
phemy. The  same  must  be  said  of  not  a few  expressions  of  the 
boldest  character  in  most  of  those  beautiful  parables  so 
evidently  showing  the  genuine  stamp  of  Jesus’  own  personality. 
There,  too,  he  represents  himself  without  the  least  hesitation 
as  the  “ Son  of  man,  who  shall  enter  in  his  kingdom,’’  whose 
“ field  is  the  world,’’  eminent  above  all  former  prophets  as  the 
own  ‘ ‘ Son  of  God,  ’ ’as  the  future  King  and  J udge,  once  ‘ ‘ coming 
with  his  angels  in  his  glory  and  sitting  on  his  throne.’’  3 But  it 
is  quite  impossible  to  indicate  all  that  could  be  alleged,  and  we 
have  cited  already  more  than  enough  with  regard  to  the  aim  we 
wish  to  attain.  It  is  true,  if  any  one  is  irrevocably  decided 
beforehand,  never,  at  any  price,  to  acknowledge  the  supernatural 
character  in  the  person  of  our  Lord,  and  to  throw  off  this  belief 
as  an  unbearable  burden,  then,  of  course,  before  so  stubborn  a 
prejudice  the  clearest  evidence  must  fail.  Certainly  it  will  not 
be  impossible,  with  a great  display  of  wit  and  artifice,  on  some 
trifling  pretext,  to  undermine  and  weaken  the  proper  sense  and 
power  of  this  or  that  expression  ; against  wilful  opposition 
no  truth  can  stand  ; but  if  we  honestly  and  earnestly  look  at  all 
these  words,  there  can  be  indeed  no  shadow  of  doubt.  They 
speak  so  loudly  and  absolutely,  that  we  cannot  but  feel  a kind 
of  compassion  for  those  whose  hopeless  assaults  only  show  their 
own  weakness  in  breaking  against  these  never-passing  words, 
like  the  fierce  and  raging  billows  bursting  in  spray  and  foam 

' Matt,  io  : 37.  2 Matt.  9 : 2,  3 ; Luk.  7 : 49,  50. 

s Matt.  13  : 41  ; 21  ; 37  ; 22  : 2 ; 25  : 31,  and  elsewhere. 
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against  the  unmovable  rock.  There  is  no  ground  to  fear  for 
the  solid  and  massive  anvil  unhurt  by  the  repeated  strokes  of 
the  hammer,  but  there  may  be  reason  to  complain  of  the  arms 
wasting  their  strength  in  useless  efforts.  All  duly,  considered, 
there  is  indeed  no  chance  of  escaping  this  dilemma  : He  who 
has  spoken  about  himself  as  Jesus  has  done  must  either  have 
been  a fanatic  or  an  impostor,  one  of  the  two,  if  he  were  not 
really  the  Son  of  God.  The  “ Son  of  God,”  thus  he  calls  him- 
self again  in  the  most  solemn  moment  of  his  life,  when  he  is 
conjured  by  his  judges  under  oath  to  swear  to  the  truth.  Then, 
his  last  hour  approaching,  as  the  high  priest’s  adjuration  in  the 
name  of  the  living  God,  he  utters  that  majestic,  “ Thou  hast 
said  !”  1 This  word  alone  speaks  a world  for  itself,  and  we  can 
hardly  envy  the  inventive  acuteness  of  a certain  commentator, 
who  gave  of  that  word  this  miserably  lame  interpretation, 
” Thoa  hast  said,  not  I !”  But  even  if  it  were  possible,  by  some 
dexterous  knack,  to  strike  this  or  another  weapon  out  of  our 
hands,  what  then  ? Still  there  would  remain  that  indelible  name, 

‘ ‘ the  Son  of  Man,  ’ ’ itself,  this  name  so  repeatedly  uttered  by  the 
Lord’s  own  lips,  according  to  all  four  Evangelists,  and  always 
exclusively  used  of  him.  Indeed,  this  name  alone  would  be 
sufficient  peremptorily  to  answer  our  question.  We  do  not  ask 
now  with  what  intention,  but  for  what  reason  Jesus  by  pref- 
erence chose  that  name,  when  speaking  about  himself  to  the 
disciples  or  to  the  people,  a name  never  taken  by  any  other 
before  ; and  this  reason  can  only  have  been  this,  that,  though 
feeling  himself  thoroughly  man  both  in  an  objective  and  sub- 
jective sense,  he  was  nevertheless  conscious  of  being  originally 
and  essentially  different  from  man  ; and  infinitely  more.  In  the 
prophetic  vision  of  Daniel,  from  which  obviously  the  name  is 
• derived,2  one  like  a “ Son  of  Man  appears  on  the  clouds  of 
heaven,”  which  means  in  symbolic  expression,  “ One  originating 
from  heaven,  and,  therefore,  although  closely  united  with  human- 
ity, exalted  above  all  mankind  by  origin  and  power.”  And  now  we 
need  only  take  notice  of  the  principal  things  which  Jesus  in  his 
divine  self-consciousness  has  declared  about  himself  as  the  Son 
of  Man  ; we  need  merely  consider  them  with  a little  attention  in 
a general  survey,  and  the  most  positive  and  decisive  answer  shall 
1 Matt.  26  : 63,  64. 


5 Dan.  7 : 13. 
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be  given  to  the  often  repeated  question,  What  we  have  to  think 
of  Christ  ? Indeed,  all  things  concur  to  lead  us  to  the  acknowl- 
edgment of  the  great  and  holy  mystery  of  the  “ Word  made 
flesh,”  a mystery,  whose  blending  glory  makes  our  eyes  dazzle, 
but  to  which  the  Lord  himself  alludes,  when  uttering  that  word 
as  unfathomably  deep  as  it  is  undeniably  authentic,  but  which 
would  be  the  grossest  blasphemy  if  he  who  spoke  it  did  not 
stand  above  all  created  universe  : ‘‘All  things  are  delivered  unto 
me  of  my  Father  ; and  no  man  knoweth  the  Son  but  the 
Father  ; neither  knoweth  any  man  the  Father  save  the  Son, 
and  he  to  whomsoever  the  Son  will  reveal  Him.”  1 

To  the  very  same  result  we  find  ourselves  equally  brought 
when  proceeding  in  our  argumentation  from  a quite  different 
side.  Not  seldom  those  who  refuse  to  acknowledge  the  divine 
nature  of  the  Lord  still  declare  themselves  disposed  to  regard 
and  honor  him  as  the  true,  ideal  man,  before  whom  we  must 
not  bend  our  knees,  but  respectfully  have  to  incline  our  heads. 
“ Jesus  Christ,”  such  will  be  ready  to  proclaim,  “ may  well  be 
called  the  Son  of  God  in  this  sense  that  he  has  been  above  all 
others  the  true  and  perfect  man."  Is  it  not  evident?  however, 
after  a little  consideration,  that  it  is  quite  impossible  to  keep 
this  stand-point,  and  that  the  force  of  an  inexorable  logic 
must  necessarily  push  us  either  a step  backward  or  forward  ? 
If  Jesus  has  really  spoken  about  himself  these  and  similar 
words,  whilst  still  he  would  have  been  only  a man  of  the  same 
movements  as  we,  then  he  can  not  have  been  sinless ; then,  on 
the  contrary,  he  was  guilty  of  arrogant  self-deceit,  not  to 
say  of  the  most  presumptuous  pride.  Besides,  a really  sinless 
man  would  be  such  a striking  exception,  on  the  general  rule 
of  mankind,  as  could  never  occur  save  by  God’s  extraordinary 
and  miraculous  intercession,  for  which,  no  need  to  say,  there, 
is  no  place  left  in  the  system  of  modern  empiricism,  and 
so  this  must  be  rejected  a priori , as  utterly  out  of  the  ques- 
tion. No  wonder,  indeed,  if  the  boldest  and  most  honest 
among  the  leaders  of  modernism  do  not  any  longer  shrink  from 
the  natural  and  inevitable  consequences  of  their  own  principles. 
Th.  Keim,  for  instance,  who  formerly  defended  the  absolute 

1 Matt.  11:27 ; Luke  10:22;  compare  about  those  two  texts,  Olshausen, 

“ Die  Echtheit  der  vier  Evang. s.  295. 
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sinlessness  of  the  Lord,  and  has  later  emulated  with  Ernest 
Renan  and  others  in  the  warmest  eulogies  on  his  person  and 
character,1  now  already  unhesitatingly  concedes  that  “ Jesus 
was  given  to  sundry  Jewish  errors  and  prejudices,”  “ not  always 
free  from  feverish  restlessness,”  sometimes  showing  ” a certain 
harshness,”  on  the  whole  not  in  any  specific  way,  but  only  grad- 
ually eminent  in  morality  above  the  common  level  of  his  country- 
men and  contemporaries.  Other  foremen  of  modernism,  less  scru- 
pulous and  still  more  consistent,  go  even  pretty  far  beyond  these 
assertions.  This  consistency  of  course  is  quite  unavoidable  to 
naturalistic  principles,  their  very  essence  being  the  faith  in  fixedly 
determined  causality,  but  by  the  same  consistency  they  at  last 
necessarily  destroy  and  annihilate  themselves.  On  the  contrary, 
Christian  conscience,  enlightened  by  Scriptures,  history,  and  ex- 
perience, most  decidedly  affirms  that  all  moral  defectiveness 
comes  from  ourselves,  but  that  all  which  is  pure  and  holy  in  the 
moral  and  spiritual  sphere  of  life  originates  from  and  is  exclu- 
sively owed  to  Him,  who  “ did  always  what  was  acceptable  unto 
the  Father,”  and  above  whom  nobody  of  sound  sense  shall  ever 
dare  to  place  himself.  But  if  we  are  once  compelled,  on  the 
united  testimony  of  Scripture  and  experience,  to  attribute  to 
Christ  the  glory  of  absolute  sinlessness  and  holiness,  then  we  can- 
not remain  where  we  are,  and  we  feel  ourselves  urged  erelong  to 
move  a step  forward.  If  Jesus  really  has  said  about  himself 
the  words  we  have  listened  to,  then  the  Son  of  Man  must  have 
been  more  than  an  eminent  and  sinless  man,  standing  higher 
than  any  other  on  the  scale  of  morality  ; then  he  can  have  been 
no  other  but  the  own  and  07ily  begotten  Son  of  God , and  ever  as 
such  the  true  ideal  Man.  Let  us  take  hold  now  only  of  this 
position,  without  seeking  for  it  at  once  an  accurate  scientific 
definition.  In  our  days  the  main  alternative  is  not  Arian  or 
Athanasian.  These  are  not  now  the  opposite  contending  poles 
of  the  arc  round  about  which  turns  the  actual  theology.  The 
burning  question  of  the  day  on  the  roll  nowadays,  is  : truly 
supernatural  or  merely  naturalistic  ? It  is  a question  not  before 
all  of  a philosophic,  dogmatic,  exegetic,  or  critical  character  ; it 
is  above  all  purely  historical  : Jesus  merely  man,  and  then  of 
course  sinner,  or  more  than  man  ; from  below,  like  all,  or  from 
' See  f.  i.  “ Geschichte  Jesu  von  Nazara,”  iii.  s.  688  ff. 
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above  in  a quite  particular  sense  ? The  nature  of  the  relation 
between  the  divine  and  human  in  the  Lord  cannot  be  treated 
here  ; we  have  now  to  do  only  with  the  fact  ; the  Son  of  Man 
nothing  less  but  the  Son  of  the  living  God,  in  the  metaphysical 
sense  of  the  word.  He  who  contests  this  simple  fact  is  obliged 
to  break  down  the  compact  phalanx  of  arguments  we  have  been 
mustering  ; he,  on  the  contrary,  who  accepts  it,  is  bound  to 
accept  it  with  all  its  lawful  consequences.  If,  indeed,  it  is  once 
ascertained  that  Jesus  really  is  what  he  has  testified  about  him- 
self, then  the  wonderful  and  supernatural  in  his  life,  whatever  it 
maybe,  can  offend  or  surprise  us  as  little  as  the  glory  of  the  rays 
beaming  from  the  source  of  light.  That  which  is  wonderful  to 
us  in  our  condition  is  nothing  but  natural  to  him  , and,  all  duly 
considered,  there  remains  only  one  central  wonder  : it  is  unpar- 
alleled personality  itself.  That  this  wonderful  image  of  Christ 
depicted  in  the  gospels  should  have  been  invented  by  men  so 
very  far  inferior  to  the  ideal  they  shaped,  is  psychologically 
absurd  and  altogether  unimaginable.  He  who  degrades  the 
Lord — for  so  in  fact  we  ought  to  call  it — who  degrades  him  into 
being  a once  crucified  Jew,  living  now  merely  in  the  grateful 
recollection  of  mankind  and  in  probable  immortality,  like  any 
other  deceased  martyr — he  debases  not  merely  Christ’s  whole 
manifestation,  but  the  whole  history  of  the  Christian  church  in 
its  birth  and  growth  to  an  obvious  absurdity.  To  such  an 
absurdity  I,  for  my  part,  prefer  a mystery,  which,  as  mystery, 
even  when  revealed,  can  never  be  fully  explained.  I prefer 
this,  I say,  not  only  in  the  name  and  for  the  sake  of  faith,  but 
quite  as  much  in  the  name  and  for  the  sake  of  sound,  reasonable 
common  sense,  and  of  true  and  trustworthy  science. 

V.  Perhaps  these  last  words  may  seem  to  some  too  bold,  and 
we  ourselves  “ unwise  in  our  glorifying.”  Still  we  cannot  pos- 
sibly retract  one  jot  or  tittle  from  what  we  have  said,  for  all  the 
certificates  we  have  been  testing  and  investigating  we  have 
seen  stamped  with  the  same  seal  of  a character  as  unequivocal 
as  irrefragable.  Let  us  now,  lastly,  listen  to  the  testimony  given 
by  spiritual  experience , both  that  of  the  individual  Christian’s  life 
and  that  of  the  whole  Christian  Church  collectively. 

It  may  be  called  the  strength  as  well  as  the  weakness,  but  at 
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any  rate  the  glory,  of  our  century,  tjrat  men  will  not  any  longer 
believe  on  authority,  even  on  that  which  is  best  founded,  when 
they  cannot  see  with  their  own  eyes,  making  out  on  empirical 
grounds  what  they  can  accept  as  reality  and  truth.  Now,  on 
the  whole,  it  may  be  said,  men  in  this  respect  generally  are  not 
going  too  far  ; on  the  contrary,  most  of  them  are  not  going  far 
enough.  With  all  their  empirical  tendency,  people  very  often  are 
not  sufficiently  empirical  yet.  When  speaking  of  empiricism, 
which  means  experience,  they  used  to  think  quite  exclusively  of 
the  lower  natural  sphere  of  tangible  and  visible  things,  of  mere 
common  every-day  life,  with  its  occurrences  and  sensations,  and 
hardly  of  the  far  more  interesting  and  valuable  experience  in  a 
higher,  spiritual  sphere.  Has  not,  for  instance,  the  Christ  of 
our  Gospel  a witness  for  his  greatness  and  glory  in  the  testimony 
of  bygone  ages,  in  the  voice  of  so  many  millions  from  all  nations 
and  tongues  uniting  in  the  same  confession,  “ Of  his  fulness 
have  all  we  received,  grace  for  grace”  ? (John  I : 16).  If 
eighteen  centuries  ago  the  Jew  would  still,  with  some  appear- 
ance of  right,  doubt  whether  Jesus  really  was  the  promised 
Messiah,  this  last  semblance  of  right  vanishes  evermore  for  the 
sceptic  of  later  ages.  By  far  more  than  words,  by  deeds  and 
facts  has  the  Christ  of  the  Gospel,  the  King  of  ages,  answered 
and  loosed  all  doubts,  and  he  still  continues  to  do  so.  It  was  a 
very  remarkable  reply  which,  according  to  an  old  church  histor- 
ian, a humble  Christian  once  gave  to  the  Roman  Emperor  Julian 
the  Apostate.  When  the  latter  sneeringly  asked,  ‘‘  What  the 
carpenter’s  son  may  be  working  just  now  ?”  the  other  answered, 
‘‘Preparing  the  wood  for  the  pile  of  the  emperor’s  funeral,” 
and  the  mysterious  word  seemed  a kind  of  prophetic  oracle, 
for  the  apostate  died  soon  afterward.  And  cannot  this  word 
be  said  to  have  another  typical  and  symbolical  meaning  ? can 
it  not  in  a certain  sense  be  called  an  epitome  of  the  history  of 
Christ’s  kingly  reign  ? Is  he  not  ever  and  again  preparing  the 
wood  for  the  funeral-pile  of  higher  and  lower  antagonists,  and 
every  new  Sapphira,1  may  she  not  hear  again  the  word  reminding 
the  fulfilled  sentence  of  some  former  Ananias,  “ Behold  the  feet 
of  those  which  have  buried  him  are  at  the  door,  and  shall  carry 
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thee  out.”  1 11  Man  of  Galilee,  thou  hast  vanquished  !”  Many 

reluctant  lips  could  make  since  Julian’s  days  the  same  unwilling 
avowal,  and,  in  return,  how  often  in  the  course  of  ages  has  the 
mighty  hand  of  this  Son  of  Man  built  a funeral-pile  for  his  most 
powerful  opponents,  who  thought  themselves  already  sure  of 
victory?  How  much  new  life  in  every  domain  has  he  roused 
from  death  by  a victorious  power,  only  equalled  by  the  tender 
care  with  which  he  has  protected  and  fostered  this  new  life 
through  all  ages  until  this  day  ! Having  left  the  earth  in  bodily 
appearance,  Christ  came  spiritually  again  in  the  world,  ever  the 
same  as  before.  Again,  “ He  went  about  doing  good,  and 
healing”  all  that  were  oppressed  by  the  evil  spirits  of  passion 
and  sin  and  came  to  him  for  relief.  He  has  buried  an  old  de- 
caying world,  and  on  its  grave  caused  a new  one  to  rise  such  as 
mankind  had  never  witnessed,  a world  ruled  by  moral  and 
religious  principles  and  affections,  never  proclaimed  by  the  most 
eminent  philosophers.  With  the  same  kindheartedness  as 
before,  he  again  has  laid  his  blessing  hand  on  the  heads  of  mil- 
lions of  little  children,  and  has  opened  the  eyes  of  thousands  of 
young  men  for  the  realized  ideal  of  the  noblest  truth,  of  the 
purest  and  holiest  beauty.  To  marriage  he  has  given  a conse- 
cration never  had  of  old,  assigning  to  woman  a place  such  as 
in  Rome,  Athens,  or  Jerusalem  never  yet  was  thought  of.  As 
the  Good  Shepherd,  he  has  brought  sheep  to  his  flock,  Avho 
seemed  hopelessly  to  have  gone  astray  in  the  wilderness  ; and  as 
the  Good  Samaritan,  he  poured  his  wine  and  oil  in  wounds  such 
as  only  a sinful  earth  can  afflict  and  only  heavenly  love  can 
balm  and  heal.  He  touched  the  chains  of  the  degraded  negro- 
slave,  and  they  fell  from  the  wearied  arms  ; he  has  made 
“ Bethanys”  and  “ Bethels”  to  rise,  where  before  “ Beth-avens” 
(houses  of  vanity)  were  seen,  and  wherever  the  blessed  rustling 
of  his  approaching  footstep  was  heard,  according  to  the  pro- 
phetic word,  the  wilderness  itself  began  to  flower  like  a garden 
of  roses.  His  spirit  inspired  art,  and  its  wings  were  spread  to 
ascend  to  the  loftiest  and  purest  sphere.  His  word  fecunded 
science,  and  before  the  philosopher’s  wondering  eye  a new 
world  originated  of  thought  and  knowledge  which  former  gen- 
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erations  never  realized.  Not  to  say  more  : it  is  to  him  and  his 
gospel  mankind  owes  its  highest  aim,  society  its  culture,  the 
State  its  safety,  the  Church  its  reformation,  poverty  its  conso- 
lation, weakness  its  support,  the  whole  life,  yea  death  itself,  its 
peace  and  its  charm.  Wherever  he  came,  all  things  improved  ; 
and,  on  the  contrary,  as  often  as,  by  word  or  deed,  he  was 
“ besought  to  depart,”  1 the  evil  increased.  Whilst  all  other 
religions,  even  those  of  later  date,  show  the  unmistakable  signs 
of  decay  on  their  fading  and  withered  faces,  his  “ evangelium 
sternum”  shines  with  bright  glory  in  eternal  youth  and  beauty, 
and  whilst  victoriously  resisting  every  evil  tendency  in  the 
reigning  spirit  of  the  age,  it  fulfils  all  the  real  wants  of  every  new 
generation,  and  in  the  midst  of  a restless  society  pressing  hur- 
riedly forward,  it  remains  always  ahead  of  every  progress.  In- 
deed, thcjw&uiess  of  the  subject  is  overwhelming,  and  we  can- 
not conslieiVill.  One  thing,  however,  ought  not  to  be  over- 
looked : B&ivho  has  perpetrated  all  these  works  and  continues 
still  to  do  so,  is  not  Jesus,  the  “ gentle  and  virtuous  Rabbi  of 
Nazareth  it  is  “ God’s  Son  made  flesh,”  the  Christ  of  Beth- 
lehem. Of  his  ghostly  and  shadowy  caricature,  the  Jesus  of 
naturalism,  it  is  certainly  not  known  that  he  ever  should  have 
regenerated  the  moral  world  or  done  any  of  these  things  by 
which  the  glorious  name  of  the  Son  of  Man  makes  the  heart’s 
pulse  of  thousands  beat  faster  and  stronger,  and  awakens  the 
thrill  of  a sympathetic  echo  in  their  inmost  soul.  Of  this  imag- 
inary ” Rabbi  Ben- Joseph  ” nothing  indeed  is  with  certainty 
known,  save  the  genealogy  of  the  phenomenon  originated  in 
the  misty  period  of  Ebionitism,  nearly  connected  with  Arianism 
and  the  heresies  of  Servetus  and  Socinus,  of  Humanists  and 
Deists,  of  older  and  later  Rationalists,  this  bastard  result  of 
pseudo-Christology  stands  even  in  close  relation  to  modern 
Judaism.  This  genealogy  tells  for  itself.  That  this  “ spiritist 
manifestation”  is  nothing  else  but  a spectral  apparition,  is  evi- 
dent. This  Jesus,  a man  like  others,  and  who  nevertheless  should 
have  effectuated  things  utterly  superhuman,  is  an  idea  contra- 
dicting itself.  Can  this  Jesus,  innocently  crucified,  but  raised 
from  the  dead  merely  in  the  wild  imagination  of  his  first  dis- 
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ciples,  have  been  able  to  build  a church  out  of  the  different, 
nay  opposing,  elements  of  heathen  and  Jews?  He  would  not 
even  have  been  able  to  found  a school  outliving  the  end  of  the 
first  century  ! Not  he , to  be  sure,  could  gather,  preserve, 
extend,  and  reform  the  Church,  leading  it  from  triumph  to 
triumph  ; on  the  contrary,  whenever  his  voice  was  listened  to, 
the  effect  was  the  undermining  and  dilapidating  of  the  Church, 
so  as  to  render  it  contemptible  in  the  eyes  of  its  foes.  Where 
can  they  be  found,  the  sinners  converted,  the  mourners  com- 
forted by  this  Jesus  ? Where  can  be  shown  the  triumphs  which 
he  has  obtained  ? Where  has  the  missionary  been  Avorking 
which  he  has  excited  ? Where  lays  the  mission  field  which  this 
make-believe  Jesus  ever  conquered?  His  past  is  clouded,  his 
present  day  powerless,  his  future  without  prospect,  and  where 
this  pseudo-Christ  still  unlawfully  strives  to  occupy  a place  in 
the  confessing  Church,  this  Church  is  obliged  to  repel  him  with 
the  words,  “ Christ  I know,  and  God’s  Son  I adore  ; but  ye, 
who  are  ye?”1  and  it  vainly  waits  for  an  answer  until  this 
day.  Verily,  if  the  spiritual  experience  of  the  whole  Christian 
Church  has  a claim  to  be  heard  as  a witness,  then  indeed  our 
faith  may  be  fully  satisfied  with  the  splendid  testimony  and 
homage  it  renders  with  the  concordant  voice  of  all  ages  to  the 
Christ  of  the  Gospel. 

And  yet  till  now  we  have  limited  ourselves  to  spiritual  ex- 
perience, as  felt  collectively  by  the  Church  at  large  ; we  have 
not  even  appealed  to  the  personal  experience  of  each  individual 
Christian.  This  is  the  very  centre  of  the  position.  In  this 
stronghold  we  stand  inexpugnable  as  long  as  we  keep  to  that 
ground.  Other  testimonies  do  not,  to  be  sure,  become  superflu- 
ous ; but  they  get  their  real  value  and  strength  only  by  their 
connection  with  that  of  which  our  own  inner  personal  experience 
has  to  attest.  Of  course  I do  not  mean  to  say  that  no  vestige 
of  spiritual  life  may  be  combined  even  with  an  appreciation  of  the 
personality  of  the  Lord  undervaluing  his  real  greatness.  Such, 
indeed,  is  the  “ unsearchable  riches  of  Christ,”  that  nobody 
can  ever  come  with  him,  even  in  the  most  superficial  contact, 
without  being  enriched  in  some  way  or  other.  A single  beam 
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at  least  of  his  glorious  light,  a few  drops  from  the  overflowing 
cup  of  grace,  a spark  from  the  fire  of  the  Holy  Ghost  may  be 
got  and  enjoyed  where  the  “ fulness  of  God”  is  not  acknowl- 
edged and  honored  in  him.  There  are  certainly  honest,  earnest 
religious  doubters,  by  principle  opposite  to  supernaturalism,  and 
still,  we  are  sorry  to  confess,  in  many  respects  putting  to  shame 
more  than  one  zealous  champion  of  the  soundest  Christian 
orthodoxy.  This,  however,  does  not  in  the  least  annihilate 
the  truth  that  the  inmost  wants  of  the  sinful  human  heart  can- 
not fully  be  supplied  unless  another  and  better  Jesus  be  known 
than  the  one  who  is  left  to  us  by  modern  criticism.  The  really 
Christian  experience  finds  its  full  expression  in  nothing  less  but 
the  word,  “ We  know  that  this  indeed  is  the  Christ,  the  Saviour 
of  the  world."  Here  truly  lies  the  deepest  ground  of  the  com- 
forting and  sanctifying  power  of  the  Gospel,  the  centre  of  grav- 
ity of  Christ’s  whole  manifestation,  but  here,  too,  the  reason 
why  no  representation  of  Christ  merely  as  teacher  or  example 
or  founder  of  a new  religion,  however  sublime,  can  possibly  be 
‘‘a  power  of  God  unto  salvation”  for  poor  sinners.  No  per- 
former of  astonishing  miracles,  no  second  legislator  like  Moses, 
no  founder  of  another  and  better  religion,,  our  sadly  degenerated 
mankind  wanted  ; it  wanted  most  of  all  a Saviour  bringing  new 
life  to  a world  severed  from  its  God,  and  bringing  this  through 
reconciliation.  Not  this  is  the  gospel,  “ Elevate  thyself  in 
order  to  reach  as  nearly  as  possible  the  moral  ideal  put  before 
thy  eyes  in  the  pious  Jesus.”  Such  a preaching  were  quite  as 
suitable  to  sinners  as  the  exhortation  would  be  to  the  lame, 
“ Try  to  set  every  day  two  steps  more  ; then,  by  and  by,  you 
will  wholly  recover.”  No  ; the  really  glad  and  blessed  tidings 
which  ‘‘  never  entered  into  the  heart  of  man”  by  itself,  are 
these  : “ A holy  God  mercifully  steps  down  in  his  only  begotten 
Son  so  deep  and  low  unto  poor  sinners,  that  out  of  a free  grace 
he  manifests  his  good  pleasure  to  save  thee,  and,  however  un- 
imaginable it  seems,  has  loved  thee  from  the  beginning.”1 
Once  more  : not  this  is  the  gospel  of  Christ’s  kingdom,  “ Love 
God  above  all,  and  thy  neighbor  like  thyself  it  is  nothing 
but  the  summary  of  the  law  which  already  Moses  proclaimed. 
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and  the  law,  when  shining  forth  in  its  full  brightness  before  us 
in  the  person  and  work  of  the  Lord,  instead  of  bringing  life  and 
peace,  can  only  lead  unto  despair,  if  at  least  we  take  its  real 
sense  earnestly  at  heart.  The  true  gospel  is  this  : “ God  was  in 
Christ  reconciling  the  world  unto  himself.  1 Not  merely  as  a 
preacher  and  teacher  of  these  glad  tidings — not  as  the  founder 
of  a new  religion,  somewhat  more  or  less  above  a Brahma  or 
Buddha,  Christ  manifests  himself  to  us;  but  as  the  “only 
Mediator  of  God  and  men,’’  as  the  “ unspeakable  gift  of  the 
Father,’’  as  the  Saviour  of  all  those  “ who  through  him  go  unto 
God.” 

This  and  no  other  really  is  the  true,  historical  Christ,  pro- 
claimed not  by  some  single  texts  more  or  less  defensible  against 
the  assaults  of  criticism,  but  by  Holy  Scripture  as  an  organic 
whole,  from  the  beginning  till  the  end.  This  is  the  Christ 
Avhom  the  true  Church  of  all  ages  not  only  confesses,  but 
adores,  according  to  the  oldest  definitions  of  the  faithful  as 
“those  who,  in  every  place,  call  upon  the  name  of  Jesus 
Christ.”  2 So  it  was  in  the  first  century  ; so  it  is  still  ; and  the 
living  Church  of  our  day  will  be  ready  to  say,  “This  is  the 
Christ  I acknowledge  ; I know  no  other  besides  him,  and  with 
him  alone  am  I safe.”  This,  again,  is  the  Christ  who,  how 
often  disregarded  or  repulsed,  presents  himself  ever  and  anon  to 
every  age,  every  generation,  every  heart,  the  “ Christ  whom 
God  has  made  unto  us  wisdom,  and  righteousness,  and  sanctifi- 
cation, and  redemption” — but  redemption  first  of  all  and  above 
all.  He  who  once  knows  him  can  never  confound  him  with 
any  other.  And  for  those  who  do  not  yet  know  him  as  such, 
the  first  question  is  not  whether  he  can  be  fully  explained  or 
conceived,  but  if  there  are  sufficient  grounds  to  believe  in  him, 
and,  above  all,  if  the  soul  can  do  without  him.  This  certainly  is 
impossible  as  soon  as  the  true  sense  of  sin  has  come  to  man’s  con- 
sciousness. Alas  ! it  is  even  this  feeling  which  is  so  often  sadly 
wanting.  To  a great  many  in  our  days,  Anselmus’  old  saying 
could  be  applicated,  “ Tu  non  satis  cogitasti,  quanti  ponderis  sit 
peccatum”  (you  have  not  yet  sufficiently  realized  the  prepon- 
derating weight  of  sin). 
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So  it  is  not  in  vain  we  have  been  seeking  for  an  answer  to 
the  vital  question,  “ What  think  ye  of  Christ  ? Whose  Son  is 
he?”  We  have  done  so,  referring  conclusively  to  sources  the 
authority  of  which  can  be  denied  by  nobody . Profane  literature, 
Christian  antiquity,  testimonies  of  the  apostolic  age  and  of  the 
Lord’s  own  self-consciousness  ; lastly,  the  voice  of  spiritual  ex- 
perience of  the  whole  Church  and  of  each  individual  Christian 
— all  these  separately,  as  well  as  combined,  have  led  us  to  an 
identic  result.  So,  then,  we  may  call  it  as  clear  as  sunlight 
what  place  must  be  assigned  to  this  Son  of  Man  in  every,  and 
especially  in  the  highest,  sphere.  With  a few  words  on  this  last 
point,  we  conclude. 

For  him,  the  Christ  of  our  Gospel — after  all  that  has  been 
argued,  it  seems  to  speak  for  itself,  and  can  hardly  astonish  any 
one — we  claim  the  first  and  foremost  place  in  the  annals  of  the 
zvor  Id' s history , on  the  domain  of  philosophy  and  religion , on  the 
field  of  theological  doctrine , in  the  sphere  of  individual  and  social 
life. 

For  him  we  vindicate,  first  of  all,  a prominent,  central  place 
in  the  history  of  the  zuorld  and  of  mankind.  Many  in  our  day 
used  to  speak  with  a philosophic  term  of  a different  view  or 
“ contemplation  of  the  world  ” ( Wcrcldbeschourring ).  But  when 
we  contemplate  this  world  from  the  right  angle  and  in  true  light, 
there  is  only  one  view  admissible,  surpassing  that  of  any  philo- 
sophical system  in  depth,  beauty,  and  harmony  of  conception  ; 
it  is  that  which  makes  the  Son  of  Man  the  centre  and  axis  of  / 
the  world,  and  finds  its  expression  in  the  words,  “ He  is  before 
all  things,  and  by  him  all  things  consist — GvveGTr/Hsv  properly 
have  their  consistency  (ffvGTrjjua)  through  him  alone — that  in  all 
things  he  might  have  the  pre-eminence.”  1 Christ  is  not  only 
the  crown  and  the  glory,  he  is  the  core,  the  heart,  the  pulse, 
and  the  highest  ideal  of  mankind,  in  whom  its  essence  and  des- 
tination is  shown,  unto  whom  the  whole  history  of  humanity 
tends,  without  whom  its  annals  remain  a book-roll  closed  with 
seven  seals.  He,  the  God-man,  crowns  the  past,  rules  the  pres- 
ent, conquers  the  future.  But  of  naturalism  : it  is  the  inevitable 
doom  of  naturalism  to  make  historiography  itself  an  utter 
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failure.  Its  spectral  Jesus  of  Nazareth  stands  beyond  the  pre- 
cincts of  reality  ; our  Christ  of  Bethlehem  is  the  Prince  of  his- 
tory and  the  King  of  the  ages. 

For  him,  again,  we  ask  the  first  place  on  the  domain  of  philo- 
sophy and  religion.  Atheism  or  pantheism,  these  are — according  to 
the  nature  of  the  case  and  the  experience  of  all  times — the  two 
opposite  poles  between  which  the  pendulum  of  human  thought 
ever  vacillates  ; they  are  the  Scylla  and  the  Charybdis  for  our 
philosophy,  often  shipwrecked  by  one  when  it  has  escaped  the 
other.  No  guide  leads  us  safely  between  both,  through  the 
narrow  channel  of  truth,  save  the  Light  of  the  World  and  the 
compass  of  God’s  Word.  But  this  Sun  of  the  highest  truth 
does  not  rise  before  our  eyes,  as  long  as  the  fountain  of  the 
highest  life  has  not  been  opened  in  our  hearts,  and  this  life  can 
only  originate  from  him.  Christianity  is  not  merely  a religion 
surpassing  all  others  ; it  is  the  only  true  religion  for  mankind 
and  men,  because  it  alone  manifests  the  special,  the  accom- 
plished revelation  of  God’s  grace  and  our  salvation.  To  the 
Christ  of  this  revelation  does  not  belong  a place,  as  once  was 
given  to  his  statue  in  the  Lararium  of  the  Emperor  Alexan- 
der Severus  in  Rome,  amongst,  or  even  above,  the  most 
renowned  heroes  of  religious  life.  No  ; the  truth  is,  as  has 
been  well  written  on  the  obelisk  of  the  Saint  Peter’s  place  in 
the  same  metropolis  : “ Christus  vincit  ; Christus  regnat  ; 

Christus  suum  populum  ab  omni  malo  defendit  ” (Christ  tri- 
umphs ; Christ  reigns  ; Christ  defends  his  people  against  all 
evil). 

For  this  Christ  we  claim  the  first  and  central  place  on  the 
field  of  theology,  more  especially  of  doctrinal  and  moral  truth.  If 
we  are,  indeed,  to  hold  Christ  for  a mere  natural  product  of  sin- 
ful humanity,  then  Christian  theology  (the  doctrine  of  God)  has 
lost  the  very  ground  and  reason  for  its  existence.  The  former 
queen  of  sciences,  by  the  grace  of  God,  loses  the  crown  together 
with  the  king,  and  in  the  best  possible  case  becomes  a science 
of  religion  by  the  grace  of  men,  clad  in  a philologic,  historical  or 
philosophic  robe,  which  would  better  suit  other  sciences,  be- 
cause when  theology  itself  has  not  any  proper,  independent  prin- 
ciple of  its  own  to  signalize  or  maintain,  it  cannot  own  any  of 
those  scientific  departments  of  whose  sphere  it  ought  to  be  the 
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centre.  On  the  contrary,  from  our  stand-point,  theology  is  and 
remains  an  independent,  self-relying  science,  as  the  science  of 
the  faith  in  Him,  who,  as  being  the  true  Life,  makes  the  true 
Light  radiate  from  the  centre  he  occupies  into  all  directions. 
Doctrinal  and  moral  truth,  no  longer  are  they  now  separated, 
still  less  divided  by  a wide  gap.  They  are  one  and  indivisible 
now  by  the  same  Christocentric  character.  Christ  himself  is 
the  fountain  and  the  focus  of  both. 

Lastly,  for  him  we  require,  with  an  undeniable  claim,  the 
first  and  central  place  in  every  sphere  of  individual  and  social 
life.  It  may  be  possible  to  know  God  in  some  measure  by 
nature,  but  we  can  possess  him  only  by  Christ.  Christ,  and  he 
alone,  the  King  for  heart  and  soul,  in  the  family  and  the 
society,  in  arts  and  science,  in  the  free  Church  and  in  the  free 
State  ! Who  could  name  all  -where  Christ  has  a right  to  reign, 
or,  rather,  who  would  be  able  to  indicate  any  region  of  human 
life  where  this  Son  of  Man  should  ?iot  be  the  Alpha  and  the 
Omega  ? We  have  only  just  named  the  titles  of  some  chapters 
in  the  great  Book  which  God  is  evidently  writing  before  our 
eyes,  partly  perhaps  through  our  hands.  Certainly,  this  Book 
is  far  from  being  achieved,  but  still  it  can  be  already  stated  now 
what  its  motto,  or,  if  we  like  better,  what  its  final  conclusion, 
will  be — that  word  of  Daniel : “To  the  Son  of  Man  was  given 
dominion,  and  glory,  and  the  kingdom  ; his  dominion  is  an 
everlasting  dominion  which  shall  not  pass  away,  and  his  king- 
dom shall  not  be  destroyed.”  1 

The  dominion  and  glory  of  this  Son  of  Man — how  often  has 
it  been  disavowed,  how  fiercely  contested  ! When  shall  it  be 
more  generally  acknowledged  again  ? when  at  last  universally 
believed  and  honored  ? We  hinted  already  at  Christ’s  certain 
and  final  triumph  ; with  regard  to  the  importance  of  the  sub- 
ject we  add  one  word  more.  We  began  our  essay  with  an 
anecdote  from  the  history  of  unbelief  ; we  wish  to  conclude  it 
now  by  an  illustration  taken  from  the  history  of  faith.  About 
the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century,  in  the  cathedral  of  a small 
town  in  Germany  (Frauenburg),  a grave  was  opened  for  an 
eminent  and  renowned  Frauenburg  scholar  on  whom  science, 


1 Dan.  7 : 13,  14. 
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even  in  our  days,  looks  still  with  unfeigned  admiration. 
Copernicus,  the  famous  astronomer,  was  respectfully  brought 
to  his  grave.  He  deserved  that  respect  not  for  his  science 
alone.  His  eye  had  searched  the  mysteries  of  the  visible  heaven, 
but  it  had  been  opened  too  for  other  depths  and  another  light 
than  those  of  the  firmament  and  its  stars,  and  his  own  hand  had 
written  down  before  it  was  stiffened  by  death  the  epitaph  which 
is  still  seen  on  his  tomb  in  those  Latin  verses  : 

“ None  parem  Pauli  gratiam  requiro, 

Veniam  Petri  neque  posco,  sed  quam 
In  crucis  ligno  dederas  Latroni 
Sedulus  oro,” 

which  I hazard  to  render  in  these  lines  : 

“ No  crown  as  for  a holy  Paul  once  glowed, 

No  grace  like  that  on  Peter  was  bestowed, 

But  what  the  thief  from  Jesus’  cross  was  vowed, 

That  I beseech.” 

Oh  ! all  of  you,  Christians  of  the  old  faith  and  of  modern 
views,  learn  from  this  Prince  of  modern  Astronomy  to  know, 
feel,  and  show  true  humility  of  heart.  Then  verily  I say  unto 
you,  erelong  for  your  faith,  too,  Christ  shall  conquer  his  right 
place,  and,  after  having  asked  doubtfully  first,  “Who  is  this 
Son  of  Man  ?’’  you  will  once  utter  with  heartfelt  conviction  the 
triumphal  shout,  “I  see  the  heavens  opened  and  the  Son  of 
Man  standing  on  the  right  hand  of  God  !” 

J.  J.  VAN  OOSTERZEE. 


I 


RECENT  CHANGES  IN  JURISPRUDENCE  AND 
APOLOGETICS. 


THE  influence  of  jurisprudence  on  the  doctrinal  side  of 
Christianity  has  been  frequently  recognized.  The  term 
“ Imputation,”  for  instance,  was  taken  by  St.  Paul,  himself  a 
Roman  citizen,  from  the  Roman  law;  and  the  theory  of  impu- 
tation, as  elaborated  by  St.  Augustine,  who  was  bred  a jurist, 
may  be  found,  almost  as  he  states  it,  in  the  classical  text  of 
Roman  jurisprudence.  The  suretyship  feature  in  our  theology, 
as  exhibited  by  Tertullian,  who  was  also  educated  as  a jurist, 
and  who  for  some  time  practised  law  at  Rome,  is  built  on  the 
Roman  system  of  sponsorship.  The  legal  analogies  which 
were  used  to  illustrate  the  atonement,  came,  after  a while,  to 
be  regarded  as  part  of  the  doctrine  as  taught  in  the  sacred  text. 
Less  familiar,  however,  is  the  influence  of  'jurisprudence  on 
apologetics  ; but  though  less  familiar,  this  influence  has  been  by 
no  means  less  potent.  It  is  by  jurisprudence  that  the  popular 
idea  of  proof  is  furnished.  What  jurisprudence  declares  to  be 
the  true  mode  of  proof,  the  community  is  apt  to  accept  as  such  ; 
what  jurisprudence  declares  to  be  an  incompetent  instrument 
of  proof,  the  community  is  apt  to  regard  as  incompetent. 
Aside  from  this,  the  evidential  side  of  jurisprudence  adapts 
itself,  though  somewhat  slowly,  to  the  settled  logic  of  the 
times  ; and  what  jurisprudence,  after  due  reflection,  says  on  this 
topic,  we  may  regard  as  the  practical  utterance  of  logic.  Hence 
it  has  been  that  Christian  apologists  have  at  all  times  been  dis- 
posed, if  not  to  adapt  juridical  tests,  at  least  to  appeal  to  juridi- 
cal evidential  standards.  It  so  happens,  however,  that  the 
evidential  principles  of  jurisprudence  have  in  the  last  few  years 
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materially  changed.  The  effect  of  these  changes  on  Christian 
apologetics  I now  propose  to  consider. 

I.  The  first  change  to  which  I call  attention  is  that  which 
abolishes  the  old  tests  of  competency,  and  opens  the  witness- 
box  to  all  persons,  no  matter  how  much  interested,  who  may 
have  knowledge  pertinent  to  the  issue.  By  the  old  system,  not 
only  parties,  but  all  persons  having  the  slightest  pecuniary  in- 
terest in  a case,  were  excluded.  Now  these  restrictions  are 
removed.  The  change  is  acknowledged  on  all  sides  to  be  ben- 
eficial. It  abolishes  an  arbitrary  test,  which,  while  it  let  in, 
and  invested  therefore  with  an  artificial  grade  of  credibility, 
witnesses  under  every  kind  of  bias  which  was  not  pecuniary, 
silenced  witnesses  often  of  the  highest  integrity,  from  whom 
alone,  in  many  cases,  primary  knowledge  of  the  facts  could  be 
obtained.  We  have  established,  to  view  the  question  in  another 
light,  the  principle  that  it  is  from  the  parties  to  a transaction 
that  its  character  can  be  best  elicited. 

How,  then,  does  this  great  change  affect  Christian  apolo- 
getics ? Perhaps  not  very  materially;  yet  at  the  same  time  it  is 
impossible  that  so  deep  a conviction  as  that  on  which  the  old 
rule  rested,  could  be  unsettled  without  affecting  other  depart- 
ments beside  that  to  which  it  particularly  belongs.  Certainly 
by  the  earlier  English  apologists,  who  wrote  with  this  principle 
of  exclusion  before  their  eyes,  we  find  that  the  testimony  of 
Christ  as  to  himself  is  put  in  the  background,  while  undue 
prominence  is  given  to  the  testimony  of  others,  comparatively 
uninstructed  as  to  the  true  nature  of  the  system  of  which  they 
spoke.  Now,  however,  since  the  shackles  of  this  limitation  are 
loosened,  we  are  led  to  turn  more  reliantly  to  the  testimony  of 
Christ  as  to  himself.  He  is  indeed  the  one  party  plaintiff  to 
the  suit,  of  all  others  the  most  important,  contesting  the 
dominion  of  the  world  as  against  secularism  and  false  ecclesias- 
ticism.  But  beyond  this,  he  is  the  only  primary  witness  as  to 
his  own  spiritual  mission.  Let  us,  then,  inquire  what,  accord- 
ing to  the  tests  now  invoked  as  to  the  logical  weight  of  testi- 
mony, he  has  to  command  our  belief. 

The  first  condition  of  credibility  in  a witness  is  disinterested- 
ness. So  far  as  concerns  Jesus,  we  find  this  condition  satisfied 
to  an  eminent  degree.  He  gives  up  his  life  to  those  and  for 
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those  whom  he  came  to  teach.  He  refuses  honor  and  station  ; 
and  though  it  might  be  said  that  this  is  a wise  choice  in  view 
of  the  attendant  risks,  yet  we  must  remember  that  possessing, 
as  he  does,  viewing  the  case  in  its  lowest  sense,  marvellous 
powers  of  healing,  he  uses  these  powers  without  reward  among 
the  friendless  and  the  poor.  In  others  possessing  in  a far  less 
degree  these  gifts,  we  find  associated  love  of  money,  of  dignity, 
and  of  display.  Not  so  is  it  with  Jesus.  He  labors  not  for 
himself.  He  heals  not  for  himself.  At  last,  knowing  before- 
hand that  this  would  be  a consequence  of  his  teaching,  he  dies 
not  for  himself.  Were  disinterestedness  the  sole  condition  of 
credibility,  the  testimony  of  Jesus  would  have  the  highest  log- 
ical claim  to  our  belief. 

But  there  is  another  condition  of  credibility,  and  that  is 
conscientiousness.  Here,  again,  we  have  the  same  lofty  stand- 
ard. Not  a word  or  an  act  can  be  imputed  to  him  as  sin.  He 
is  the  only  saint  known  to  us  who  never  repents,  because  he  is 
the  only  saint  known  to  us  who  never  sins.  With  him  there  is 
the  highest  standard  of  rectitude  united  with  the  subtlest 
analysis  of  sinfulness.  It  has  been  said  that  a fanatic  will  lie  to 
effect  a good  end.  But  Jesus  is  no  fanatic  ; and  nothing  shows 
this  better  than  the  fact  that  what  we  call  ends  are  to  him 
means,  and  what  we  call  means  are  to  him  ends.  “ He  that 
saveth  his  life  shall  lose  it.”  Saving,  by  a lie,  is  losing  ; for 
the  lie  is  not  only  in  itself  hideous,  and  cowardly,  and  vile,  but 
it  is  the  end,  it  is  ruin,  it  is  the  lake  of  flame. 

One  more  test  remains — that  of  breadth  and  clearness  of 
vision  ; and  where  do  we  find  these  qualities  existing  as  they  do 
in  Jesus?  He  authoritatively  reveals  a series  of  truths  which, 
as  soon  as  they  are  told,  fit  into  our  consciousness,  but  which 
before  him  floated  about  disconnectedly,  no  one  having  system- 
atized them  either  in  the  height  of  visionary  speculation  above, 
or  in  the  mirror  of  the  human  heart  below.  He  discloses  the 
worth  of  the  soul  ; the  existence  of  sin  in  the  motive  ; the 
responsibility  for  light  ; the  unity  and  fatherhood  of  God  ; 
sin’s  expiation  by  the  cross.  Nowhere  do  we  find  so  harmoni- 
ous a combination  of  majesty  of  thought,  of  authoritativeness 
of  stand-point,  and  of  accuracy  of  observation.  He  speaks  as 
one  knowing  all  things  ; he  is  surprised  at  nothing  ; he  is  in- 
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structed  in  nothing,  yet  in  every  thing  he  instructs.  He  is 
limited  by  no  condition,  but  is  in  advance  of  all.  He  unites  in 
one  orb  the  half  truths  of  the  two  great  philosophies,  speaking 
as  one  with  whom  is  the  sphere  of  truth  entire.  No  stoic,  as 
has  been  well  observed,  approaches  him  in  clear  perception  and 
severe  denunciation  of  wrong  ; yet  the  gentlest  of  epicureans 
could  not  excel  him  in  the  tranquil  delicacy  with  which  he 
recognizes  the  play  of  nature — the  darting  swallow,  the  glowing 
lily,  the  wheat  gilding  the  lake-side,  the  young  children  whom 
a severer  teaching  would  keep  back  from  his  arms.  Solitary  as 
to  himself,  he  is  universal  as  to  mankind.  He  is  the  scintillator 
of  all  epochs,  but  the  scintillation  of  none.  No  national  type 
of  civilization  pervades  him  ; but  he  pervades  all  nationalities 
as  soon  as  they  assume  a civilized  type.  In  political  philos- 
ophy he  consecrates  the  family  as  the  corner-stone  of  the  state  ; 
and  the  state,  foreshadowing  in  this  the  conclusion  to  which 
the  best  political  economy  is  now  leading  us,  he  treats,  not  as 
a power  which  is  to  create  public  righteousness,  but  as  an  insti- 
tution public  righteousness  is  to  create.  As  a social  reformer 
he  teaches  a communism  which  is  at  once  the  goal  of  progress 
and  the  buttress  of  stability  ; he  is  always  ahead  of  us  in  our 
reforms,  yet  always  cheering  in  our  submissions  ; and  he  revolu- 
tionizes without  convulsions  because  he  moves  onward  with  us 
the  plane  on  which  we  stand.  There  is  nothing  of  which  he 
speaks  as  to  which  his  knowledge  is  not  complete,  for  there  is 
no  local  refraction  of  atmosphere  to  affect  his  vision,  and  no 
limitedness  either  of  perception  or  comprehension  to  make  that 
vision  imperfect.  We  have,  therefore,  in  Jesus,  a witness  whom 
we  can  impeach  neither  for  want  of  disinterestedness,  nor  for 
unconscientiousness,  nor  for  imperfection  of  knowledge.  He 
testifies  as  to  facts  before  his  eyes  ; as  to  facts  with  which  he  is 
thoroughly  familiar  ; as  to  facts  to  which  he  alone  is  competent 
to  speak.  Surely,  in  view  of  the  weight  we  now  attach  to  the 
testimony  of  parties,  when  of  unblemished  character,  as  to  facts 
which  they  alone  are  competent  to  explain,  we  have  a solution 
of  the  difficulties  which  the  concurrent  changes  of  scientific 
opinion  have  wrought  as  to  miracles.  No  mere  spectator  can 
prove  a miracle,  it  is  said,  for  the  essence  of  a miracle  resides 
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in  its  unseen  motive  power,  not  in  its  visible  operation.  But 
here  he  who  speaks  is  the  motive  power  himself. 

II.  The  second  great  recent  change  in  the  law  of  evidence 
is  that  consequent  on  the  abolition  of  special  pleading.  By  the 
old  law,  pleadings,  as  they  were  called,  were  exclusively  in 
writing.  The  plaintiff  stated  in  writing  his  claim,  to  which  the 
defendant  pleaded  a written  defence.  To  this  the  plaintiff,  if 
there  was  matter  he  desired  to  confess  and  avoid,  rejoined  ; and 
then  the  defendant  had  the  right,  if  he  desired  to  introduce  new 
matter  of  confession  and  avoidance,  of  rebuttal.  The  process, 
if  at  each  stage  there  were  grounds  for  confession  and  avoid- 
ance, went  on  until  at  last  there  came  an  issue  of  fact  as  to 
which  the  parties  took  opposite  sides,  and  this  issue  of  fact  a 
jury  was  summoned  to  try.  Of  this  artificial  and  cumbrous 
system,  it  is  sufficient  now  to  state  one  leading  deformity — viz., 
that  pleas,  replications,  and  rejoinders  must  culminate  ultimately 
in  a single  issue.  The  whole  object  of  the  process  was  to  win- 
now the  case  from  every  thing  but  the  single  issue  which  was 
thus  to  be  reached.  It  is  true  that  this  was  both  illogical 
and  unjust.  It  was  illogical,  because  it  is  now  c»nceded, 
as  will  presently  be  seen,  that  all  evidence  is  circumstan- 
tial, and  that  proof  increases  in  weight  in  proportion  to 
the  cumulation  of  probabilities.  It  was  unjust,  because  it 
pared  away  a party’s  case  to  the  single  issue  finally  pre- 
sented by  the  pleadings,  and  that  issue  might  have  been 
erroneously  taken,  or,  when  presented,  might  be  stripped  of  its 
proper  logical  supports.  But  illogical  and  unjust  as  the  system 
was,  it  pervaded  English  jurisprudence,  and  so  far  affected  pop- 
ular thought  as  to  lead  to  the  reduction  of  proofs,  on  all  con- 
tested questions,  to  single  isolated  issues.  We  have  had  this 
singularly  illustrated  in  Christian  apologetics.  At  one  time 
Christianity  has  been  staked  on  the  catastrophe  theory  of 
miracles  ; at  another,  on  verbal  inspiration  ; at  another,  on  the 
theory  of  the  eternal  agony  of  the  lost.  Even  where  this  has 
not  been  done  by  the  advocates  of  Christianity,  it  has  been 
done  by  its  opponents.  Following  the  example  of  the  old 
pleaders,  they  would  take  some  collateral  incident  of  Chris- 
tianity, or  some  incident  that  was  merely  inferential,  and  inter- 
pose a denial,  and  then,  if  issue  was  joined  on  this,  would 
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treat  the  contest  as  if  narrowed  to  this  single  point.  Now, 
however,  since  English  jurisprudence,  the  embodiment  of  dom- 
inant common  sense  as  well  as  the  precipitate  of  dominant 
philosophy,  has  abandoned  special  pleading,  and  now  that  the 
rule  is  that  each  party,  under  the  general  issue,  is  to  bring 
forward  all  his  relevant  proofs  — now  that  jurisprudence  has 
accepted  the  logical  position  that  all  evidence  is  circumstantial, 
and  that  proof  rises  in  probability  in  proportion  to  the  cumula- 
tion of  incidents — the  advocates  of  Christianity  can  no  longer 
be  expected  to  stake  their  cause  upon  single  ingredients  in  a body 
of  cumulative  proof,  or  on  supposed  logical  inferences  from 
that  proof,  which  inferences  may  or  may  not  be  true.  If  it 
be  answered  that  the  proof  of  Christianity  is  cumulative,  the 
answer  is  that  cumulativeness  is  now  conceded  to  be  an  essen- 
tial element  of  proof,  and  that  that  should  not  be  considered 
strange  in  Christian  apologetics  which  is  thus  established  by 
jurisprudence.  And  by  this  process  we  come  into  harmony 
with  a fundamental  principle  of  logic,  that  the  truth  of  a con- 
clusion is  to  be  “ regarded  as  a compound  event,  depending 
upon  the  premises  happening  to  be  true  that  to  obtain  the 
probability  of  the  conclusion  we  must  multiply  together  “ the 
fractions  expressing  the  probabilities  of  the  premises,”  and  that 
every  new  argument  or  proof  of  a fact  adds  to  its  probability, 
so  that  a fact  that  is  highly  improbable  on  a single  proof  is 
highly  probable  on  a cumulation  of  such  proofs,  and  increases 
in  probability  as  each  new  proof  is  added.1 

That  a probable  conclusion  (and  we  will  presently  see  that 
there  can  be  no  demonstration  of  facts,  and  that  the  highest 
proof  of  facts  is  only  a strong  probability)  is  reached  by  a cumu- 
lation of  proofs  no  one  of  which  by  itself  is  sufficient  to  carry 
the  case,  may  be  illustrated  as  follows  by  the  Tichborne  case  : 

It  is  1 to  5 that  a person  ignorant  of  French  is  not  Roger 
Tichborne  ; 

It  is  I to  5 that  a person  who,  on  examination,  turns  out  to 
be  ignorant  of  some  of  the  important  events  in  Roger 
Tichborne’s  life  is  not  Roger  Tichborne  ; 

It  is  1 to  5 that  certain  tattoo  marks  on  Roger  Tichborne, 
but  not  on  the  claimant,  could  not  have  been  obliterated; 

1 See  Jevons’  Principles  of  Science,  I.  239. 
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It  is  I to  5 that  Roger  Tichborne’s  foot,  as  proved  by  the 
last  of  his  shoemaker,  could  not  have  changed  its  shape 
so  as  to  bring  it  to  the  size  of  the  feet  of  the  claimant  ; 

It  is  i to  5 that  a person  of  Roger  Tichborne’s  tastes  and 
possessions  would  not  have  taken  to  the  trade  of  a 
butcher  in  Australia  ; 

It  is  i to  5 that  Roger  Tichborne  would  not  for  years  have 
concealed  himself  from  his  friends. 

Now,  though  on  no  single  one  of  these  specifications  is  the 
proof  strong  enough  to  decide  the  case,  yet,  putting  them 
all  together,  they  make  it  so  probable  that  the  claimant  is  not 
Roger  Tichborne,  that  even  on  an  indictment  for  simulation 
no  other  verdict  than  one  of  conviction  would  be  reason- 
able. 

III.  The  remaining  change  in  jurisprudence  to  which  I call 
attention  is  the  surrender  of  the  old  distinction  between  direct 
and  circumstantial  evidence,  and  the  establishment  of  the  posi- 
tion that  there  is  no  evidence  that  is  not  dependent  upon  cir- 
cumstances for  credit,  and  which  is  not  therefore  more  or  less 
circumstantial.  This  change  involves  the  recognition  of  the 
truth  that  facts  are  not  the  subjects  of  demonstration,  but  are 
to  be  believed  by  us  on  proof  of  greater  or  less  probability  never 
reaching  certainty.  Demonstration,  it  is  hardly  necessary  to 
say,  is  distinguished  from  proof  in  this,  that  of  a demonstrated 
conclusion  the  contradictory  is  inconceivable  and  impossible, 
while  of  a proved  conclusion  the  contradictory  is  always  con- 
ceivable and  possible.  Of  the  proposition  before  us,  I take,  as 
one  of  the  simplest  illustrations  that  A testifies  to  us  that  a 
certain  person  is  B.  This,  in  other  words,  is  a question  of 
identity  ; and  to  put  it  in  its  strongest  light,  we  will  suppose 
that  the  witness  is  a mother,  testifying  to  the  identity  of  her 
son  with  a particular  claimant.  Such  was  the  testimony  of 
Lady  Tichborne ; she,  in  the  most  solemn  manner,  recognizing 
as  her  son  the  claimant,  Arthur  Orton,  who  was  determined  to 
be  an  impostor  by  two  successive  trials.  Her  testimony,  in  the 
face  of  the  many  circumstances  tending  to  prove  imposture,  was 
impaired  by  proof  of  her  strong  and  passionate  determination 
to  find  in  somebody  her  lost  child,  and  of  the  artfulness  with 
which  the  claimant  availed  himself  of  this  prejudice.  Even, 
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therefore,  taking  evidence  in  its  strongest  and  most  primary- 
phase,  that  of  evidence  to  identity,  it  depends  upon  circum- 
stances for  credit  — upon  the  impartiality,  the  accuracy,  and 
the  percipient  powers  of  the  witness. 

Paley’s  argument,  based  on  the  testimony  of  the  evangelists, 
may  be  taken  as  another  illustration.  That  argument  would  be 
entitled  to  little  weight  if  it  were  put  as  follows  : 

Whoever  testifies  to  a miracle  is  to  be  believed. 

A,  B,  and  C testify  to  a miracle  : A,  B,  and  C are  to  be 
believed. 

The  argument  is  worthless  because  the  major  premise  is 
absurdly  untrue.  But  as  soon  as  we  put  in  the  circumstances 
mentioned  by  Paley,  the  absurdity  disappears.  Paley’s  major 
premise  is  substantially  as  follows  : 

When  a collection  of  men,  distinguished  for  apparent  sim- 
plicity and  straightforwardness,  testify,  not  in  a party,  but  in- 
dependently and  persistently  through  long  lives,  to  alleged  facts, 
their  publication  of  which  they  know  will  expose  them  to 
obloquy  and  martyrdom,  and  when  their  lives  are  in  accordance 
with  their  belief  in  those  facts,  and  their  publications  bear  all 
the  marks  of  genuineness,  then  these  men  are  to  be  believed. 

Here  credit  is  dependent  upon  a series  of  circumstances, 
when  without  such  circumstances  credit  would  not  be  given. 

Or  let  us  turn,  to  take  another  illustration  of  what  is  spo- 
ken of  as  direct  testimony,  to  the  statement  of  C that  he  saw 
A kill  B.  Direct  as  this  statement  may  be,  it  has  in  it  four  dis- 
tinct elements  of  incertitude,  each  of  which  requires  for  its  eluci- 
dation the  proof  of  circumstances.  (1)  C,  the  witness,  may  be 
misled,  either  by  prejudice  or  by  defect  in  his  perceptive  pow- 
ers ; or  his  narrative  powers  may  be  imperfect.  (2)  A’s  identity, 
as  identity  is  only  an  inference  from  circumstances,  is  open  to 
doubt.  (3)  “ Killing  ” is  only  an  inference  more  or  less  strong. 
How  do  we  know  that  a wound  that  we  saw  inflicted,  killed  ? 
Aside  from  the  question  of  the  effect  of  the  wound,  have  not 
cases  been  known  in  which  death  from  fright  preceded  a blow 
which  would  otherwise  have  been  fatal,  or  in  which  of  two 
wounds  aimed  by  different  parties  it  was  difficult  to  tell  which 
took  effect  ? (4)  And  then  as  to  B,  comes  the  question  of 

identity.  Have  we  not  abundance  of  reported  cases  to  show 
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that  identification  of  the  dead  is  always  disputable  ? Here, 
then,  as  to  this  simple  proposition  we  have  four  factors,  each 
open  to  doubt — 1st,  the  credibility  of  the  witness  ; and  the  non- 
demonstrability  of,  first,  the  subject,  second,  the  predicate,  and, 
third,  the  copula.1 

To  causation  these  remarks  are  eminently  applicable.  “ Phi- 
losophers, no  doubt,  hold  that  dc  nihi/o  nihil  fit — that  is  to 
say,  their  senses  give  them  no  means  of  imagining  to  the  mind 
how  creation  can  take  place.  But  we  are  on  the  horns  of  a 
trilemma ; we  must  either  deny  that  any  thing  exists,  or  we 
must  allow  that  it  was  created  out  of  nothing  at  some  determi- 
nate date,  or  that  it  existed  from  past  eternity.  The  first  alterna- 
tive is  absurd  ; the  other  two  seem  to  me  equally  conceivable.”2 


1 “ I conceive  that  it  is  impossible  even  to  expound  the  principles  and 
motives  of  induction  as  applied  to  natural  phenomena  in  a sound  manner,  with- 
out resting  them  upon  the  theory  of  probability.  Perfect  knowledge  alone  can 
give  certainty,  and,  in  nature,  perfect  knowledge  would  be  infinite  knowledge, 
which  is  clearly  beyond  our  capacities.  We  have  therefore  to  content  ourselves 
with  partial  knowledge — knowledge  mingled  with  ignorance,  producing  doubt.’’ 
— Jevons’  “ Principles  of  Science,”  i.  p.  224. 

“ We  can  never  recur  too  often  to  the  truth  that  our  knowledge  of  the  laws 
and  future  events  of  the  external  world  is  only  probable.  The  mind  itself  is 
quite  capable  of  possessing  certain  knowledge,  and  it  is  well  to  discriminate 
carefully  between  what  we  can  and  what  we  can  not  know.  In  the  first  place, 
whatever  feeling  is  actually  present  to  the  mind  is  certainly  known  to  that  mind. 
If  I see  blue  sky,  I may  be  quite  sure  that  I do  experience  the  sensation  of  blue- 
ness. Whatever  I do  feel,  I do  feel  beyond  all  doubt.  ...  In  the  second 
place,  we  may  have  certainty  of  inference  ; the  first  axiom  of  Euclid,  the  funda- 
mental iawsof  thought,  and  the  rule  of  substitution,  are  certainly  true  ; and  if  my 
senses  could  inform  me  that  A was  indistinguishable  in  color  from  B,  and  B 
from  C,  then  I should  be  equally  certain  that  A was  indistinguishable  from  C. 
In  short,  whatever  truth  there  is  in  the  premises,  I can  certainly  embody  in 
their  direct  logical  result.  But,  practically,  the  certainty  generally  assumes  a 
hypothetical  character.  I never  can  be  quite  sure  that  two  colors  are  exactly 
alike,  that  two  magnitudes  are  exactly  equal, or  that  two  bodies,  whatsoever,  are 
identical  even  in  their  apparent  relations.  Almost  all  our  judgments  involve 
quantitative  relations,  and  we  can  never  attain  exactness  and  certainty  where 
continuous  quantity  enters.  . . . Inferences  which  we  draw  concerning 

natural  objects  are  never  certain  except  in  a hypothetical  point  of  view.  . . . 

Even  the  best  established  laws  of  physical  science  do  not  exclude  false  infer- 
ence.”— Ibid.,  p.  271  et  scq. 

“ Like  remarks  may  be  made  concerning  all  other  inductive  inferences.” — 
Ibid. , p.  274. 

s Jevons’  Principles  of  Science,  II.  466. 
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We  cannot,  therefore,  condemn  theology  because  it  does  not 
demonstrate  causation,  any  more  than  we  can  condemn  physical 
science  for  the  same  reason.  And  when  moral  agency  comes  in, 
demonstration  of  the  relation  between  cause  and  effect  is  sub- 
ject to  additional  difficulties.  Of  all  moral  or  political  sciences, 
no  one  has  higher  claims  to  be  mathematical  than  political 
economy,  for  it  deals  with  things  capable  of  measurement,  such 
as  the  number  and  wealth  of  consumers  and  the  quantity  of 
staples.  Yet  in  no  science  have  the  predictions  of  the  most 
accurate  and  elaborate  of  calculators  been  more  fully  falsified. 
A high  tariff  on  English  goods  has  been  followed  by  our  sending 
goods  to  England  to  undersell  the  goods  on  which  we  laid  the 
tariff.  The  silver  bill  has  brought  down  the  price  of  gold. 

Another  important  observation  is  to  be  made.  While  the 
unreal  is  capable  of  demonstration,  proof  is  the  only  mode  by 
which  we  can  become  assured  of  the  existence  of  the  real.  In 
proportion  as  we  pass  from  the  unreal  to  the  real  does  demon- 
stration give  way  to  proof.  “ All  A is  B ; C is  A ; therefore 
C is  B,”  is  demonstration  because  A,  B and  C are  terms  ex- 
pressing unrealities.  As  soon  as  these  terms  represent  realities, 
then  conclusion  ceases  to  be  certain  and  becomes  only  probable. 
“ A straight  line,”  we  may  say,  “ is  the  shortest  distance  be- 
tween the  points  it  connects  ; the  railroad  between  Baltimore 
and  Washington  is  a straight  line  : therefore  it  is  the  shortest 
distance  between  the  points  it  connects.”  All  is  well  with  our 
syllogism  as  long  as  we  deal  with  imaginary  properties.  But 
the  moment  we  assume  any  fact  in  our  minor  premise — e.g. , that 
the  road  between  any  two  places  is  straight — then  our  conclusion 
can  only  be  approximately  correct. 

An  analogous  truth  is  that  accuracy  of  foreknowledge  never 
co-exists  with  liberty  of  action.  Our  certainty  of  the  future  is 
conditioned  by  our  power  of  controlling  the  future.  We  can 
foresee  the  return  of  a comet,  which  can  never  touch  us,  and 
which  we  cannot  avert,  but  we  cannot  foresee  the  eruption  of  a 
volcano  from  which  we  could  have  escaped,  or  the  rush  of  a 
freshet  against  which  we  could  set  up  barriers.  When  our  feet 
are  fettered,  the  telescope  of  the  future  may  be  consulted  by 
us  ; when  our  action  is  unfettered,  the  lid  of  that  telescope  is 
shut.  We  are  like  falcons  whose  eyes  are  hooded  when  their 
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feet  are  free,  and  whose  feet  are  tied  when  their  eyes  are 
uncovered. 

It  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  notice  the  fanaticism  which 
flows  from  the  assumption  that  moral  truth  is  susceptible  of 
demonstration  as  distinguished  from  proof.  If  it  be  assumed 
that  a conclusion  is  demonstrated,  then  the  doubters  as  to 
such  conclusion  are  to  be  treated  with  no  tenderness.  A doubter 
we  have  to  regard  as  either  a fool  or  a knave.  To  this  misconcep- 
tion of  the  nature  of  proof  with  its  consequent  intolerance  we 
owe  a large  portion  of  the  fanaticism  by  which  the  world  has 
been  desolated.  In  Mr.  Symond’s  striking  work  on  the  Renais- 
sance in  Italy,  the  failure  in  Italy  to  construct  constitutional 
and  free  institutions  is  traced  to  the  existence  for  centuries  side 
by  side  of  two  classes  of  irreconcilable  politicians  : the  pure 
democrats  who  would  tolerate  nothing  but  unadulterated  democ- 
racy, and  the  pure  despotists  who  clung  with  equal  intolerance 
to  jure  divino  absolutism.  We  find  the  same  collision  in  France 
at  the  time  of  the  great  revolution  between  the  fanaticism  of 
the  old  loyalists  and  the  fanaticism  of  the  clubs  ; and  Bismarck  in 
one  of  his  recent  speeches  has  lately  told  us  how  difficult  it  is 
to  keep  the  peace  between  the  irreconcilable  radical  on  the  one 
side  and  the  irreconcilable  aristocrat  on  the  other  side.  In 
religion  the  same  fallacy  has  produced  even  greater  mischiefs. 
“Our  dogmas  are  demonstrated,”  so  cries  sect  after  sect,  “hence 
we  have  no  toleration  for  doubt.”  A canned  infallible  church, 
or  a canned  infallible  creed,  has  thus,  it  has  been  supposed,  been 
prepared  by  Providence  for  the  believer;  and  what  we  have  thus 
given  to  us  we  are  to  regard  as  absolute  truth,  hermetically 
sealed  from  the  air  of  criticism.  But  God  has  provided  no  such 
mode  for  the  communication  of  truth  free  from  the  modifying 
influences  of  time,  and  from  the  imperfections  incident  to  all 
human  transmission  of  thought.  Holy  Scriptures,  in  which  He 
has  deposited  His  revelation,  come  to  us  with  a title  to  be 
proved,  with  the  corruptions  of  centuries  to  be  removed,  and  with 
an  interpretation  to  be  settled  by  processes  as  to  which  intel- 
ligent critics  may  differ.  This  we  are  beginning  to  learn,  and 
as  we  learn,  tenderness  for  doubt  takes  the  place  of  the  fanat- 
ical conviction  that  doubt  is  to  be  destroyed  by  fire  and  steel. 
Not  merely,  however,  in  the  region  of  politics  and  religion  is 
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this  fanaticism  to  be  seen.  We  have  lately  shuddered  at  the 
desolation  of  Turkish  homes  by  Russians,  and  of  Bulgarian  homes 
by  Turks.  We  have  been  shocked  at  the  fanaticism  which  de- 
stroys mosque  or  chapel  whence  the  village  worshippers  were 
accustomecbto  draw  at  least  the  consolations  of  a peaceful  here- 
after when  this  stormy  and  wearisome  life  is  past.  Yet,  in  view 
of  the  myriads  of  poor  and  sorrowful  persons  to  whose  life  the 
sole  consolation  is  to  be  found  in  the  means  of  grace  and  hope 
of  glory — in  view  of  the  steadiness  religious  belief  imparts  to 
the  character — in  view  of  the  grief  and  sickness,  and  the  fear  of 
death,  otherwise  without  relief,  which  are  the  lot  of  all  men — 
what  fanaticism  could  be  more  cruel  than  that  of  him  who, 
from  the  fortress  of  some  popular  specialty,  hurls  the  bombs  of 
his  atheism  at  religious  faith  ? “ It  is  demonstrated  there  is  no 
God,”  and  the  illogical  fanatic  of  unbelief,  with  this  cry,  bom- 
bards the  peaceful  homes  where  the  faith  of  multitudes  is 
enshrined.1 

The  fallacy  of  the  demand  for  the  demonstration  of  religious 
truth  can  be  readily  illustrated.  Supposing,  for  instance,  the 
major  premise  to  be,  “ without  demonstration  no  matter  of 
fact  is  to  be  believed,”  then  we  may  insert  in  the  minor  premise 
any  fact  of  physical  science  we  choose,  and  if  the  major  premise 
be  true,  then  the  conclusion  follows  that  such  fact  is  not  to  be 
believed.  But  there  is  no  fact  of  science  with  which  we  have 
any  practical  relation  which  can  be  demonstrated.  It  is  a 
demonstrable  conclusion,  for  instance,  that  two  bodies  that  are 
equal  to  a third  are  equal  to  each  other,  and  on  this  our  whole 
system  of  measurement  and  weight  rests.  The  proposition, 
however,  as  we  now  give  it,  is  an  abstraction,  touching  in  no 
respect  our  practical  life.  When  we  come  to  the  practical 
question,  whether,  for  instance,  two  yards  of  cloth,  separately 
measured  by  the  same  standard,  have  the  same  length,  or 
whether  two  pounds  of  coffee  weighed  separately  in  the  same 

1 Mr.  Jevons,  in  the  admirable  treatise  already  quoted,  thus  speaks  of  the 
fanaticism  of  the  ultra  physicists:  “The  too  exclusive  study  of  particular 
branches  of  physical  science  seems  in  some  cases  to  generate  an  over-confident 
and  dogmatic  spirit.  Rejoicing  in  the  success  with  which  a few  groups  of  facts 
are  brought  beneath  the  apparent  sway  of  laws,  the  investigator  assumes  that  he 
is  close  upon  the  ultimate  springs  of  being.” — Jevons’ Principles  of  Science,  II. 
429.  See  the  same  point  well  treated  in  Bowen’s  Metaphysics  and  Ethics,  20. 
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scales  have  the  same  weight,  then  a conclusion  can  be  only 
proximately  reached. 

I may  turn  for  further  illustration  to  physical  science  when 
in  her  most  solemn  attitude,  when  she  stands  with  uplifted 
hand  in  the  witness-box,  and  swears,  by  the  most  sacred  sanc- 
tions that  the  law  can  propose,  to  tell,  as  to  the  particular 
matters  propounded  to  her,  the  truth,  the  whole  truth,  and  noth- 
ing but  the  truth.  The  cases  in  which  she  is  thus  required  to 
speak  are  not  rare  or  exceptional.  There  is  no  topic,  humble 
or  sublime,  within  the  whole  range  of  physical  investigation,  as 
to  which  she  is  not  called  upon  to  testify.  Wherever  there  is  a 
specialty  in  which  there  is  an  expert,  there  the  expert  may  be 
examined  as  to  the  specialty.  Hence  we  have  had  experts  ex- 
amined as  to  the  measurements  by  astronomers  of  the  stars  and 
as  to  the  measurements  by  tailors  of  coats.  We  have  had 
experts  examined  as  to  the  habits  of  fish  seeking  to  ascend  in 
the  spring  on  Maine  rivers,  and  as  to  the  habits  of  cattle  as 
they  sweep  in  droves  over  the  Texas  plains.  We  have  had 
them  examined  as  to  Avhether  sewerage  produces  certain  infu- 
soria, and  whether  these  infusoria  produce  pestilence.  There 
is  not  a poison  as  to  which  their  testimony  is  not  invoked  ; there 
is  not  a wound  whose  effects  they  may  not  be  called  to  detail. 
What  the  telescope  can  assure  us  of;  what  the  microscope  can 
assure  us  of ; what  we  can  be  assured  of  by  chemical  tests;  what 
we  can  be  assured  of  by  careful  induction  produced  by  long 
and  accurate  observation — as  to  all  these  lines  of  information 
experts  are  summoned  to  give  in  their  testimony  under  oath. 
They  are,  in  the  main,  highly  cultivated  men,  sensitively  con- 
scientious as  to  the  truth.  They  are  usually  selected  from 
among  the  front  ranks  of  their  specialties.  They  have  ample 
time  given  to  them  for  their  investigations.  They  are  liberally 
paid  for  their  services  so  as  to  enable  them  to  take  any  trouble 
requisite  for  their  special  inquiries.  Yet,  notwithstanding  this, 
there  is  scarcely  a case  in  which  expert  testimony  is  summoned 
in  which  we  do  not  find,  after  two  or  three  experts  have  testi- 
fied on  one  side,  about  the  same  number  ready  to  testify  on  the 
other  side.  Not  only  do  they  give  us  in  their  evidence,  no  mat- 
ter how  positive  may  be  their  assertions,  probable  proof  as  dis- 
tinguished from  absolute  demonstration,  but,  after  they  are 
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through,  so  far  from  having  a certain  result  on  which  we  can 
implicitly  depend,  we  are  obliged  to  begin  our  processes  anew 
by  deciding,  with  understandings  often  made  the  darker  by 
the  mass  of  contradictory  assertions  we  have  heard,  as  to  which 
expert  is  to  be  believed. 

Human  disease,  to  take  a prominent  illustration,  is  an  ob- 
ject to  which  physical  science  has  been  directed  for  centuries, 
and  is  the  topic  as  to  which,  of  all  others  that  concern  it, 
society  feels  the  deepest  interest.  On  the  education  of  those 
devoting  themselves  to  this  study  the  greatest  care  and  expense 
have  been  lavished  ; they  have  been  protected  by  legislation 
from  the  intrusion  of  impostors  or  of  persons  imperfectly  trained  ; 
they  constitute  a profession  not  only  highly  honorable  and 
generously  remunerated,  but  embracing  some  of  the  most  in- 
telligent, cultivated,  benevolent,  and  high-minded  men  by  whom 
society  is  adorned.  Yet  not  only  does  medical  science  in  our 
generation  reject  the  remedies  which  it  regarded  as  indispensa- 
ble in  a previous  generation,  but  there  are  no  litigated  issues  in 
medicine  or  surgery  as  to  which  eminent  specialists  are  not  found 
to  testify  on  both  sides.  Is  it  material  to  determine,  as  in 
Fisk’s  case,  whether  death  was  caused  by  the  assassin’s  pistol  or 
by  the  maltreatment  of  the  attending  surgeon  ? Two  or  three 
specialists  are  called  by  the  defence  to  swear  that  it  was  mal- 
treatment that  caused  the  death,  and  then  about  as  many  by 
the  prosecution  to  swear  that  the  death  flowed  in  immediate 
sequence  from  the  pistol  wound.  Is  it  essential  to  know  whether 
certain  symptoms  in  a sick  person  were  produced  by  a particu- 
lar poison?  Here,  as  in  Palmer’s  case,  we  have  the  same  inevi- 
table conflict.  That  such  should  be  the  case ; that  physical 
science  should  be  elastic  and  progressive  ; that  it  should  move 
onward,  as  do  all  other  sciences,  with  fluctuating  step  ; that  its 
advance  should  be  attended  with  the  battle  of  collision  in  its 
ranks  ; that  it  should  be  incapable  of  demonstrating  any  fact 
which  touches  moral  agency  so  as  to  make  that  fact  absolutely 
true — in  all  this  it  answers  to  the  conditions  of  all  sciences 
which  affect  humanity,  which,  the  moment  they  penetrate  the 
atmosphere  that  encompasses  moral  action,  are  enveloped  in 
the  hazes  of  that  atmosphere,  and  move  tremulously  and  occa- 
sionally with  mistaken  step.  They  can,  therefore,  only  reach 
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results  which,  however  probable,  are  open  to  doubt  and  contra- 
diction.1 

The  microscope,  to  take  another  illustration,  is  supposed  to 
give  exact  results,  and  the  discoveries  of  the  microscope,  as 
well  as  those  of  the  telescope,  are  frequently  spoken  of  as  de- 
monstrations. Yet  what  more  important  question  can  the 
microscope  approach  than  that  which  relates  to  the  distinguish- 
ing qualities  of  human  blood,  and  what  more  tremendous  issue 
can  there  be  than  that  which  is  presented  when  the  life  of  a 
human  being  on  trial  is  made  to  depend  upon  the  testimony  of 
a microscopist  ? Yet,  when  entering  this  critical  region,  the 
microscopist,  no  matter  how  exquisite  may  be  his  instruments, 
and  no  matter  how  ostensibly  exhaustive  and  decisive  may  be  his 
tests,  finds  that  he  is  beset  with  the  same  infirmities  as  affect 
other  specialists  when  deposing  as  to  the  application  of  theory 
to  human  conduct.  His  sight  becomes  uncertain,  and  his  utter- 
ance confused.  Sometimes,  indeed,  we  have  displayed  to  us 
experts  boldly  swearing  on  the  one  side  that  certain  dry  blood 
is  human,  and  experts  on  the  other  side  swearing  with  equal 
boldness  that  it  is  not  human.  But,  as  a general  rule,  the  accom- 
plished and  conscientious  expert  is  obliged  to  admit  that,  no 
matter  how  accurate  may  be  his  tests  speculatively,  they  are 
not  such  as  to  produce  that  certainty  that  would  make  them  a 
safe  basis  for  conviction.2  “ In  some  instances,”  says  Dr.  Lionel 
S.  Beale,  “ although  after  examination  we  may  feel  pretty  sure 

1 Mr.  Erichson,  an  English  surgeon,  in  a late  article  in  the  Lancet,  after 
attempting  to  show  that  the  trial  of  litigated  issues  in  surgery  should  be  trans- 
ferred to  a jury  of  experts,  makes  the  following  remarkable  statement,  which 
comes,  let  it  be  remembered,  from  a critic  not  averse  to  expert  testimony,  out 
seeking  to  clothe  experts  with  juridical  powers:  “There  is  no  distinct  prece- 
dent or  rule  of  practice  to  guide  the  surgeon  in  the  formation  of  his  opinion. 
If  all  men  were  cut  out  of  the  same  block  ; if  all  accidents  produced  exactly  the  same 
effects;  if  all  patients  had  the  same  skilled  surgical  attendance  and  careful  nursing ; 
if  there  were  the  same  freedom  from  care  or  the  same  amount  of  tenacity  in  all ; if, 
in  fact,  all  circumstances,  moral  and  physical,  were  equal  in  individuals  who  were 
exactly  alike,  every  surgeon  would  form  the  same  opinion,  and  no  conflict  could 
occur.  But  as  it  happens  that  every  one  of  these  circumstances  is  unequal — and 
to  what  extent  the  inequality  extends  is  not  always  easily  ascertainable — the 
surgeon  has  no  positive  data  to  go  upon,  and  must  often  give  a somewhat  em- 
pirical opinion  as  to  the  future  condition  of  the  patient.” — London  Law  Times 
April  18,  1878. 

3 “The  Microscope  in  Evidence,”  4th  ed.,  London,  1878,  p.  266. 
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in  our  own  minds  as  to  the  real  nature  of  the  blood,  I can  hardly 
think  that  in  any  given  case  the  scientific  evidence  in  favor  of  a 
particular  blood-stain  being  caused  by  human  blood,  will  be  of 
a kind  that  ought  to  be  considered  sufficiently  conclusive  to  be 
adduced,  for  example,  against  a prisoner  on  his  trial.”  A 
microscopist  of  the  highest  rank,  therefore,  viewing  the  question 
from  the  stand-point  of  a teacher,  declares  that  the  tests,  no 
matter  how  full  of  assurance  to  the  experimenter,  cannot  be 
made  the  basis  on  which  a verdict  ought  to  rest ; yet  there  is  not 
a homicide  trial  where  the  question  is  material,  in  which  one 
set  of  eminent  experts  do  not  swear  unhesitatingly  that  they 
have  been  able  to  identify  dried  blood  as  human,  while  another 
set  swear  with  the  same  positiveness  to  just  the  contrary.  In 
other  words,  in  a question  involving  human  life,  and  in  a matter 
we  would  suppose  demonstration  would  be  secured,  if  in  a liti- 
gated case  it  is  ever  to  be  reached,  physical  science,  when  it 
enters  the  atmosphere  of  moral  action,  finds  itself  subjected  to 
the  conditions  of  that  atmosphere.  It  cannot  demonstrate. 
It  can  do  well  if  it  can  prove. 

I may  be  pardoned  for  one  more  illustration.  Ten  years 
ago  a suit  was  brought  in  the  United  States  Circuit  Court,  in 
Boston,  by  a lady  of  New  York,  to  recover  her  deceased  aunt’s 
estate,  amounting  to  two  millions  of  dollars.  The  plaintiff’s  case 
rested  on  two  writings,  by  which  it  was  alleged  the  aunt  agreed, 
in  consideration  of  a will  concurrently  executed  by  the  niece  in 
favor  of  the  aunt,  to  leave  her  entire  estate  to  the  niece,  and  to 
do  nothing  to  revoke  a prior  will  to  that  effect  in  the  niece’s 
hands.  The  defendants  set  up  a subsequent  will  by  the  aunt, 
by  which  half  of  the  aunt’s  property  was  given  to  the  niece,  the 
remainder  being  distributed  among  the  testator’s  relatives  and 
friends ; and  it  was  maintained  by  the  defendants  that  the 
alleged  writings,  on  which  the  plaintiff  relied,  as  binding  the 
testator  to  make  no  subsequent  will,  were  forgeries.  Upon 
this  issue  a vast  amount  of  evidence  was  taken.  The  defend- 
ants’ case  was  that  the  signatures  to  the  contested  documents 
not  only  bore  on  their  face,  in  the  shape  of  the  letters,  the 
marks  of  forgery,  but  that  they  were  evidently  produced  by 
being  traced  over  the  signature  to  the  prior  indisputed  will  in 
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the  niece’s  possession.  Three  distinct  lines  of  expert  testi- 
mony were  invoked.  The  first  was  as  to  whether  the  contested 
signatures,  compared  with  other  signatures  of  the  testator, 
were  on  their  face  forgeries;  and  whether  (apart  from  the 
question  of  tracing)  they  bore  the  marks  of  the  constraint 
and  tremulousness  which  distinguish  forged  writings.  The 
testimony  being  before  an  examiner,  who  had  no  power  to  ex- 
clude on  the  ground  of  cumulativeness,  the  parties  ransacked 
the  land  for  witnesses  whose  authority,  in  this  respect,  would 
be  likely  to  have  weight.  Photographers  were  employed  at  an 
enormous  expense  to  reproduce,  in  various  exaggerated  scales, 
the  signatures,  and  then  testimony  was  taken  by  each  side  to 
prove  and  to  disprove  the  allegation  that  the  photographers 
employed  on  the  other  side  were  not  reliable.  Presidents  of 
commercial  colleges  and  popular  teachers  of  penmanship  were 
torn  from  their  classes,  and  sequestered  so  as  to  give  weeks  of 
uninterrupted  study  to  the  contested  writings,  and  the  stand- 
ards with  which  they  were  to  be  compared.  Bank  presidents 
and  bank  tellers  were  examined  and  cross-examined  for  the 
same  purpose.  A distinguished  member  of  the  Coast  Survey 
was  brought  from  Washington,  and  was  called  upon  to  give 
his  observations  on  the  same  subject  at  great  length.  Engrav- 
ers, who  had  spent  years  in  poring  over  lines  of  writings  and 
of  drawings,  and  whose  eyes  were  trained  to  the  most  exquisite 
delicacy  of  perception,  so  that  the  faintest  aberrations  could 
be  discovered  by  them,  were  also  summoned  to  give  their  aid. 
The  result  of  the  combination  of  testimony  was,  that  about  as 
many  experts  were  produced  to  swear  that  the  contested  sig- 
natures were  forged,  as  there  were  to  swear  that  these  signa- 
tures were  genuine. 

But  this  was  followed  by  a still  more  extraordinary  pheno- 
menon. If  there  is  any  thing  that  is  demonstrable,  we  would 
hold  that  whether  one  line  coincides  with  another  could  be 
demonstrated.  In  the  case  before  us,  a million  of  dollars  hung 
upon  the  question  whether  the  words  of  the  testator’s  name, 
in  the  contested  writings,  exactly  coincided  with  the  same  name 
in  the  uncontested  will  held  by  the  plaintiff.  Upon  this  ques- 
tion Professor  Benjamin  Pierce,  of  Harvard  College,  one  of  the 
most  deservedly  authoritative  of  living  mathematicians,  was 
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called,  and  testified  that  the  chances  of  the  genuine  production 
of  such  a coincidence  as  that  of  the  three  signatures  was  that  of 
one  to  two  thousand  six  hundred  and  sixty-six  millions  of  mil- 
lions of  millions  of  times  (2,666,000,000,000,000,000,000).  He 
naturally  added  that  “ this  number  far  transcends  human  experi- 
ence. So  vast  an  improbability  is  practically  an  impossibility. 
Such  evanescent  shadows  of  probability  cannot  belong  to  ac- 
tual life.  . . . Under  a solemn  sense  of  the  responsibility 

involved  in  the  assertion,  I declare  that  the  coincidence  which 
has  here  occurred  must  have  had  its  origin  in  an  intention  to 
produce  it.”  He  added  that  there  were  other  conditions  which 
multiplied  the  improbability  of  undesigned  coincidence  by  at 
least  two  hundred  millions.  His  testimony  was  sustained  by 
that  of  his  son,  Professor  Charles  Pierce,  and  that  of  several 
other  microscopists  and  experts  in  penmanship,  who  swore 
that  the  two  signatures  alleged  to  be  spurious  coincided  exactly 
with  the  standard  from  which  it  was  assumed  they  were  copied. 
On  the  other  side,  to  meet  Professor  Pierce’s  testimony,  the 
plaintiffs  produced  a series  of  signatures  of  John  Quincy 
Adams,  of  George  C.  Wilde,  of  C.  A.  Walker,  and  of  the  ex- 
amining magistrate  F.  W.  Palfrey,  in  which,  even  when  greatly 
enlarged  by  photographs,  there  were  many  cases  of  coincidence 
sworn  by  experts  to  be  far  more  exact  than  those  to  which 
Professor  Pierce  assigned  so  high  a standard  of  improbability. 
And  as  to  the  particular  signatures  immediately  in  dispute,  there 
was  a mass  of  expert  testimony  to  the  effect  that  so  far  from 
coinciding,  no  single  letter  in  them  exactly  covered  the  alleged 
standard.  Yet  if  there  be  a question  as  to  which  we  could 
suppose  it  possible  to  obtain  demonstration,  it  would  be  as 
to  whether  a series  of  lines  coincide. 

The  remaining  conflict  is,  if  possible,  even  still  more  extraor- 
dinary. Were  the  marks  of  tracing  discoverable  under  the  ink 
of  the  disputed  signatures  ? If  such  tracing  is  apparent  to  one 
microscopist,  we  would  suppose  that  it  would  be  apparent  to 
other  microscopists,  using  instruments  of  similar  grade,  and 
with  the  same  power  of  eyesight.  Yet  we  have  Dr.  Charles  T. 
Jackson,  a specialist  in  this  line  of  extraordinary  skill  and 
reputation,  and  Professor  Horsford,  well  known  for  his  accom- 
plishments in  the  same  line,  backed  by  other  experts  of  dis- 
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tinction,  testifying  positively  and  unreservedly  that  under 
the  ink  of  the  disputed  signatures  the  microscope  brought  to 
light  marks  of  tracing ; while  Professor  Agassiz  and  Professor 
Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  testified  that  the  microscope  brought 
to  light  no  such  marks.  It  would  be  impossible  to  select  ex- 
perts more  eminent  and  more  unimpeachable.  Yet  as  to  a 
question  which  we  would  suppose  to  be  peculiarly  susceptible 
of  demonstration — as  to  whether  a particular  microscope  can 
detect  certain  marks — these  experts,  in  the  most  unqualified 
manner  swore  to  contradictory  opposites.  By  Dr.  Jackson  and 
Professor  Horsford  these  marks  are  “ demonstrated.”  By  Pro- 
fessor Agassiz  and  Professor  Holmes  it  is  “demonstrated”  they 
do  not  exist.1  Of  this  contradiction  there  is  but  one  explana- 
tion. When  even  the  most  exact  of  physical  sciences  under- 
takes to  enter  into  practical  life,  it  is  beset  with  the  same  incer- 
titudes that  beset  whatever  appeals  to  our  moral  judgment. 
It  can  demonstrate  only  things  that  do  not  affect  our  action. 
As  to  things  that  affect  our  action,  the  best  it  can  do  is  to 
establish  a preponderance  of  proof. 

The  conclusion,  then,  is,  that  even  by  physical  science,  facts, 
as  facts,  while  capable  of  proof,  are  incapable  of  demonstration. 
If,  therefore,  we  are  to  accept  as  binding  the  sceptical  axiom 
that  nothing  is  to  be  believed  that  cannot  be  demonstrated, 
then  as  the  facts  testified  by  physical  science  cannot  be  demon- 
strated, it  follows  that  they  are  not  to  be  believed.  But  as  they 
are  to  be  believed — as  on  them  we  depend  for  most  of  our  prac- 
tical conclusions — then  it  follows  that  demonstration  is  not 
the  test  of  moral  proof.  And  when  we  find  that  there  is  no 
fact  of  any  class  that  is  demonstrated  to  us,  then  we  rise  by 
induction  to  the  general  rule  that  proof,  not  demonstration,  is 
the  condition  of  belief. 

Bishop  Butler  devoted  his  great  intellect  to  proving  that  we 
cannot  stab  the  God  of  Revelation  without  first  piercing  through 
the  heart  of  the  God  of  Nature.  I have  endeavored,  in  the  pre- 
ceding pages,  to  show  that  there  are  other  manifestations  of 
Deity  which  intervene,  interposing  themselves  as  shields  between 
Christ  and  those  by  whom  Christ  is  assailed.  Divinity  exhib- 


1 For  an  interesting  review  c(  this  important  case  see  4 Am.  Law  Jour.  625. 
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iting  itself  in  jurisprudence  stands  in  the  way.  It  is  not  that 
human  laws  and  human  governments  are  jure  divino  ; but  that 
feature  in  human  law  which  makes  duty  and  responsibility  ques- 
tions of  fact,  to  be  determined  on  probable  evidence,  and  always 
open  to  doubt,  is  part  of  our  divine  system  of  education,  and 
must  be  destroyed  if  we  establish  the  principle  that  only  that 
which  is  to  be  demonstrated  is  to  be  believed.  So  divinity 
exhibiting  itself  in  physical  science  stands  in  the  way.  It  is 
not  that  any  speculations  of  science  are  inspired,  vastly  as 
those  speculations  have  contributed  to  increase  the  stores  of 
knowledge,  and  to  stimulate  the  movement  of  thought.  But  it 
is  because  the  physical  sciences,  when  they  touch  man  in  the 
concrete,  are  eminently  among  the  ministers  of  Providence  for 
the  amelioration  of  humanity.  “ Counsel  is  mine  and  sound 
wisdom,”  says  Christ,  in  the  eighth  chapter  of  the  Book  of  Pro- 
verbs, “ . . . by  me  kings  reign  and  princes  execute  justice  ; 

. . . when  He  prepared  the  heavens  I was  there,  . . . 

rejoicing  in  the  habitable  parts  of  His  earth  ; and  my  delights 
were  with  the  sons  of  men.”  Through  what  physical  science 
has  done  in  the  multiplication  of  the  comforts  of  life,  in  the 
relief  of  its  pains,  in  the  extension  of  its  delights,  in  the  opening 
of  invigorating  fields  of  activity  and  exulting  spheres  of  thought 
— through  all  these  agencies  Christ  works.  But  each  of  these 
agencies,  when  approaching  human  action,  and  offering  itself  to 
human  choice,  passes  through  the  region  of  the  shadows.  De- 
monstrate it  cannot.  Prove  it  may,  yet  its  proof  is  always  open 
to  doubt.  Educated  by  doubt  and  temptation  we  must  be  ; by 
exercise  our  reasoning  faculties  must  grow ; by  resistance  must 
our  moral  powers  be  strengthened ; choice,  which  involves 
alternatives  for  choosing,  we  must  always  have ; and  whatever 
approaches  us,  offering  to  us  bounties  no  matter  how  great, 
subjects  itself  to  this  law.  J urisprudence  does  this  ; and  Physical 
Science  does  this.  If  demonstration  is  essential  to  the  reception 
of  the  teachings  of  either,  then  the  teachings  of  neither  can  be 
received.  Scepticism,  requiring  demonstration  for  its  satisfac- 
tion, must  pass  over  dead  Jurisprudence  and  dead  Science  before 
it  reaches  a dead  Christ. 


Francis  Wharton. 
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IN  the  history  of  the  world  we  are  but  too  familiar  with  the 
fact  that  many  a piece  of  work  that  appeared  to  be  done 
once  for  all  has  to  be  done  over  again.  Jerichos  that  seemed 
to  be  levelled  with  the  ground  never  to  rise  have  a wonderful 
knack  of  restoring  themselves  ; while  holy  cities  like  Jerusalem, 
that  appeared  to  be  built  on  immovable  foundations  and  sur- 
rounded with  impregnable  bulwarks,  are  constantly  tending  to 
become  dilapidated.  Who  that  lived  in  the  days  of  Luther  and 
Calvin  could  have  dreamt  that  the  rotten  superstition  which,  like 
Babylon  the  Great,  seemed  to  be  crushed  and  cursed  forever, 
would  regain  its  courage  and  its  power,  and  seriously  threaten 
the  liberties  of  the  world  ? Who  that  saw  old  giant  Pope  in  the 
days  of  John  Bunyan  gnashing  his  toothless  jaws  would  have 
believed  that  towards  the  end  of  the  nineteenth  century  he  would 
have  renewed  his  youth,  gulled  millions  into  the  belief  of  his 
infallibility,  and  revived  and  sent  forth  his  old  claims  to  supreme 
dominion,  urbi  ct  orbi?  Who  would  have  thought  that  after 
witches  and  witchcraft  had  got  their  quietus  in  the  seventeenth 
century,  and  the  ashes  of  many  a wretched  creature  done  cruelly 
to  death  had  shown  what  was  thought  then  of  pretended  or  real 
intercourse  with  spirits  and  devils,  Spiritualism  would  become  a 
great  fact  in  this  enlightened  age  ? Here,  as  elsewhere,  it  is  the 
unexpected  that  happens.  We  are  not  done  with  the  influences 
that  make  the  first  last,  and  the  last  first.  And  we  are  not  done 
with  the  military  necessity  that  demands  a constant  vigilance 
over  the  positions  both  of  our  enemy  and  ourselves.  In  short, 
we  must  fix  it  in  our  minds  as  an  axiom,  that  old  enemies  have 
a wonderful  power  of  coming  back  to  life,  and  that  old  battles 
must  often  be  fought  anew. 
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The  necessity  that  urges  the  Christian  Church  at  the  present 
day  to  vigorous  action  for  the  more  thorough  evangelization  of 
our  home  population  illustrates  these  remarks.  In  former  days 
it  was  the  common  belief,  that  when  communities  were  once 
converted  to  Christianity,  they  would  remain  thereafter  at  least 
nominally  Christian.  The  only  work  of  conversion  believed  to 
be  needed  in  such  communities  was  the  turning  of  nominal  into 
real  Christians,  turning  men  from  a mere  outward  to  an  inward 
belief,  giving  them  the  power  as  well  as  the  form  of  godliness. 
In  these  days,  however,  we  have  become  painfully  aware  that  a 
large  class  of  the  population  tends  to  a state  of  absolute  irreligion, 
and  though  living  under  the  shadow  of  innumerable  churches, 
and  breathing,  as  it  were,  a Christian  atmosphere,  is  wholly 
negligent  of  the  services  of  Christianity,  and  dead  to  the  faith 
and  hope  of  the  Gospel.  Up  to  the  present  time,  this  class  in 
Great  Britain  has  usually  been  found  in  large  towns,  or  in  vil- 
lages that  have  suddenly  expanded,  or  in  localities  where  some 
new  mining  or  manufacturing  interest  has  brought  together  a 
great  heterogeneous  population.  But  in  Scotland,  at  this  mo- 
ment, the  same  tendency  is  showing  itself  at  quite  another  point 
of  the  social  scale.  In  our  agricultural  population,  in  the  class  of 
people  most  removed  from  modern  influences,  among  the  farm- 
servants  or  hinds,  as  they  are  called,  neglect  of  Christian  ordi- 
nances is  becoming  more  and  more  common.  They  appear  to 
have  been  seized  with  a kind  of  epidemic  ; for,  while  of  course 
there  are  many  noble  and  notable  exceptions,  the  testimony  of 
ministers,  not  of  one  denomination,  but  of  all,  is  that  as  a class 
they  are  undergoing  a painful  and  rapid  change,  and  becoming 
more  separate  from  the  ordinances  and  the  influence  of  the 
Christian  Church.  It  seems  at  present  as  if  a new  form  of 
home-heathenism  were  about  to  appear  in  Scotland,  as  well  as 
in  other  countries  similarly  situated  ; and  as  if  the  Christian 
Church  were  to  be  called  to  devise  some  new  method  of  recon- 
quering this  important  part  of  the  population  to  Christ. 

It  is  our  purpose  in  this  article  to  explain  and  review  some 
of  the  principal  methods  by  which  it  has  been  attempted  during 
the  last  thirty  or  forty  years  to  effect  the  reconquest  of  lapsed 
populations  to  Christianity.  Readers  of  the  PRINCETON  RE- 
VIEW will  probably  not  object  if  we  place  Scotland  in  the  fore- 
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ground  of  this  survey.  Here,  at  least,  we  would  construct  our 
base,  extending  our  operations  wider,  like  the  trigonometrists, 
when  we  have  made  sure  of  our  initial  triangle.  The  area  is  in- 
deed a small  one — very  small,  doubtless,  in  American  eyes — but 
ecclesiastically  Scotland  has  long  been  a typical  country,  and 
the  very  compactness  of  the  territory  fits  it  better  for  experi- 
mental purposes.  It  is  always  an  advantage  for  a testing  experi- 
ment when  it  is  conducted  within  narrow  limits,  because  you 
can  the  more  surely  trace  the  action  of  the  particular  forces 
whose  value  you  wish  to  ascertain. 

The  arrangements  for  the  spiritual  wants  of  Scotland  at  the 
Reformation  were  tolerably  complete,  especially  where  the 
population  was  considerable,  the  greatest  defect  being  in  thinly 
peopled  rural  districts,  particularly  in  the  Gaelic-speaking  High- 
lands, where  parishes  might  be  found  fifty  miles  in  length.  But 
more  important  than  any  external  provision  for  divine  ordinances 
was  the  influence  of  the  public  sentiment  regarding  them,  which 
was  earnestly  and  most  successfully  fostered  by  the  Reformed 
Church.  The  church-feeling  of  the  Reformers  and  Covenant- 
ers was  very  strong,  and  the  measures  which  they  took  to 
secure  a becoming  regard  from  the  people  for  the  church  and 
its  ordinances  were  of  corresponding  stringency.  It  cannot 
fairly  be  denied  that  a measure  of  intolerance  characterized  the 
time,  and  that  this  helped  to  foster  the  habit  of  universal  attend- 
ance at  the  services  of  the  sanctuary.  Buckle  has  palpably  ex- 
aggerated this,  for,  according  to  him,  the  whole  religious  profes- 
sion of  Scotland  was  a superstition  or  a sham,  and  was  due  to 
influences  as  hollow  and  unworthy  as  itself.  It  is  enough  here 
to  recall  the  maxim  cx  nihilo  nihil  Jit ; for  if  the  whole  religious 
movement  was  hollow,  we  have  simply  to  ask,  Whence  came  the 
noble  spirit  of  freedom,  the  noble  struggles  unto  death  for  the 
liberties  of  the  country,  civil  and  ecclesiastical  ? Whence  came 
that  sturdy,  laborious  character  for  which  the  Scotch  have  been 
remarkable,  that  broad  intelligence  and  moral  energy  which  have 
made  Scotchmen  what  they  are  ? The  truth  is,  that  if  there  had 
not  been  in  the  Scotch  people  a disposition  to  give  great  respect 
to  the  church  and  its  ordinances,  the  Reformers  and  Covenanters 
would  not  have  been  able  to  establish  the  rigid  discipline  which 
bore  so  hard  on  the  lazy  and  indifferent.  The  two  forces 
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worked  together  : the  active,  intelligent,  and  well-disposed  part 
of  the  people  had  a strong  love  and  regard  for  the  church,  and 
the  church  had  a strong  discipline,  stretched  perhaps  to  the 
point  of  intolerance,  for  those  who  did  not  care  for  her  ordi- 
nances ; and  between  the  two  home-heathenism  got  little  or  no 
footing — a lapsed  class  was  not  to  be  found. 

The  change  began  with  the  relaxation  of  earnestness  that  fol- 
lowed the  restoration  of  lay-patronage  in  1712.  As  the  century 
wore  on,  and  warm  preaching  of  the  Gospel  became  more  rare, 
the  love  of  many  for  Christian  ordinances  began  to  wax  cold. 
Men  cannot  be  expected  to  care  for  ordinances  where  there  is 
nothing  to  meet  their  spiritual  cravings  and  moral  needs  ; noth- 
ing to  bring  peace  to  their  consciences,  or  to  allay  remorse  and 
foster  hope  ; nothing  to  ease  the  pressure  of  their  burdens,  blunt 
the  edge  of  their  anxieties,  or  still  the  rebellious  tumult  in  their 
hearts,  of  sorrow,  disappointment,  and  fear.  Bethel  must  be 
Bethel,  if  men  are  to  love  it  and  frequent  it  ; it  must  have  its 
ladder  going  up  to  heaven,  and  the  angels  of  God  ascending 
and  descending  upon  it.  Along  with  this  change  there  came 
naturally  the  relaxation  of  discipline — a disposition  on  the  part  of 
the  ministers  to  take  things  easily,  and  to  let  the  people  take  them 
easily  too.  Where  forced  settlements  took  place,  the  people  usu- 
ally left  the  church  and  joined  the  seceders.  Where  the  appoint- 
ments to  the  ministry  were  unsatisfactory,  but  not  scandalous, 
the  people  naturally  sunk  into  a state  of  indifference  ; if  they  went 
to  church,  it  was  as  a form  ; and,  as  they  found  nothing  like  the 
real  Bethel,  the  idea  of  such  a place  vanished  from  their  minds. 

Meanwhile  the  population  was  increasing,  and  the  epoch  of 
great  cities  was  beginning.  People  were  flocking  from  the  rural 
parishes,  where  there  was  no  outlet  for  redundant  population, 
and  were  finding  employment  in  the  towns.  Here,  either 
because  they  found  themselves  strangers,  and  shrunk  from  hav- 
ing this  fact  forced  painfully  on  their  notice  on  Sundays  ; or 
because  the  church  services  were  cold  and  lordly  ; or  because, 
accustomed  to  a careless  country  ministry,  the  new-comers  had  no 
appetite  for  any  thing  they  found  in  the  churches,  they  began 
to  give  up  their  church-going  habits.  A lapsed  class  began 
slowly  but  steadily  to  form.  The  only  provision  for  the  grow- 
ing population  consisted  in  the  churches  of  the  seceders  and  an 
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occasional  “ Chapel  of  Ease,”  added  with  great  reluctance  to 
the  accommodation  of  the  Established  Church.  But  neither 
the  evangelical  party  within  the  church  nor  the  seceders  out- 
side of  it,  with  all  their  evangelical  ardor,  had  their  attention  so 
turned  to  the  growing  evil  as  to  become  fully  cognizant  of  it,  or 
attempt  to  grapple  with  it  in  its  true  significance  and  force.  In 
regard  to  the  seceders,  the  case  was  peculiar.  Laboring  under 
every  kind  of  social  discouragement,  they  had  great  difficulty  in 
securing  even  standing  ground  for  themselves.  Eecclesiastically 
their  great  aim  was  to  obtain  a mere  modus  vivendi.  Even  if  they 
had  been  disposed,  they  could  not  have  organized  any  effective 
method  for  overtaking  the  lapsed  classes.  The  Established 
Church  would  have  resented  any  such  proposal  as  a piece  of  in- 
sufferable arrogance.  The  long  experience  of  this  kind  of  the 
early  seceders  has  left  its  mark  even  to  this  day,  with  the  result 
that  the  United  Presbyterian  Church  has  ever  been  more  zeal- 
ous for  foreign  than  for  home  evangelization.  Besides  this,  we 
may  remark  that  in  their  preaching  the  great  Secession  minis- 
ters did  not  much  work  into  the  evangelistic  vein.  In  the  ser- 
mons of  Ralph  and  Ebenezer  Erskinewe  hardly  ever  find  a sen- 
tence bearing  directly  on  the  duty  of  the  church  to  those  who 
did  not  attend  ordinances.  These  earnest  and  devoted  men  felt 
that  their  mission  was  to  maintain  and  proclaim  the  doctrines  of 
grace  ; and  to  that  great  object  they  devoted  the  whole  energies 
of  their  lives. 

It  was  reserved  for  Dr.  Chalmers,  when  he  became  a minister 
in  Glasgow,  to  discover  the  full  extent  of  the  evil,1  to  proclaim  the 
remedy,  and  to  summon  the  Christian  community  to  the  rescue. 
Glasgow  was  and  is  by  far  the  most  striking  instance  in  Scotland 
of  a rapidly  increasing  community.  In  company  with  the  late 
Mr.  Collins,  well  known  as  an  enterprising  and  successful  pub- 
lisher (in  which  capacity  he  has  a worthy  son  and  successor  in 
the  present  Lord  Provost  of  Glasgow),  and  with  other  laymen,  Dr. 
Chalmers,  during  his  eight  years’  Glasgow  ministry  (1815-1823), 
had  been  immersed  in  the  reconquest,  first  of  the  Tron  Parish, 
and  latterly  of  St.  John’s.  We  need  not  rehearse  his  memora- 

' An  ecclesiastical  commission,  appointed  by  the  Crown,  afterwards  made 
it  known  that  about  one  third  the  population  of  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow  were 
living  without  any  religious  connection  or  profession. 
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ble  effort  to  enlist  the  aid  of  the  government  in  his  scheme  of 
church  extension — an  effort  which  led  ultimately  to  consequences 
so  opposite  to  those  which  he  contemplated.  Though  he  failed 
in  getting  that  aid,  Dr.  Chalmers  did  what  was  far  more  vital — 
he  succeeded  in  arousing  the  Christian  community  to  a sense  of 
the  evil  that  had  arisen,  and  in  carrying  to  a triumphant  issue  a 
splendid  instalment  of  the  needed  remedy.  Twenty  new 
churches  for  Glasgow  had  been  his  aim  when  he  was  laboring 
there  ; but  when,  some  years  after,  in  1834,  the  cause  was  pled 
before  the  General  Assembly,  the  scheme  which  he  advocated 
was  two  hundred  new  churches  for  the  whole  of  Scotland.  It 
was  then  the  day  of  small  things  ; but  when,  in  the  course  of  a 
few  years,  this  undertaking  was  triumphantly  completed,  it  was 
felt  to  mark  a new  era  in  the  history  of  Christian  enterprise, 
although  it  was  but  the  vestibule  of  a much  greater  achieve- 
ment soon  to  follow. 

Dr.  Chalmers  found  it  very  hard  work  in  his  time,  as  it  is 
hard  work  still,  to  get  attention  fixed  on  the  more  vital  features 
of  the  plan  which  he  advocated.  The  building  of  the  two  hun- 
dred churches  was  not  the  most  essential  feature  of  his  scheme. 
He  desired  the  churches  only  as  centres  of  a complete  parochial 
machinery.  His  love  for  the  old  parochial  system  of  Scotland, 
by  which  the  labors  and  efforts  of  the  clergyman  were  mainly 
limited  to  a definite  territorial  district,  was  very  strong.  That 
system  embraced,  in  each  parochial  district,  a minister  and 
kirk  session — that  is,  a body  of  elders,  whose  duty  was  to  assist 
the  minister  in  the  more  spiritual  duties  of  his  office,  as  well  as 
a body  of  deacons,  who  were  charged  with  the  care  of  the  poor. 
At  that  time  the  school  was  an  adjunct  of  the  church,  and  the 
two  hundred  new  churches  were  to  be  accompanied  by  two 
hundred  schools.  Round  this  establishment  of  church  and 
school,  with  minister,  elders,  deacons,  and  teachers,  the  whole 
Christian  machinery  of  the  parish  was  to  revolve.  Whatever 
further  organizations  might  be  needed — Sunday-school,  mis- 
sionary or  Bible  society,  savings-bank,  young  men’s  association, 
or  the  like — all  was  to  be  articulated  with  this  parochial  backbone. 
In  a sense,  but  certainly  not  in  the  common  sense  of  the  term, 
the  mind  of  Chalmers  was  parochial.  Through  the  blessing  of 
God  on  the  labors  of  the  minister  and  his  staff,  he  looked  in 
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each  district  for  the  creation  of  a strong  parochial  eddy,  the 
effect  of  which  would  be  to  bring  the  people  into  contact  with 
the  church,  and  their  children  with  the  schools,  and  thus  restore 
the  lapsed  families  of  the  locality  to  the  regular  observance  of 
divine  ordinances.  The  minister,  however,  was  to  be  eminently 
aggressive,  and  so  also  were  his  coadjutors.  They  were  to  visit 
the  people  in  their  dwellings  ; they  were  to  go  about  actively 
among  them,  especially  those  who  were  neglecting  divine  ordi- 
nances, trying  to  lead  them  to  Christ,  and  as  intent  on  every 
office  of  Christian  love  and  kindness  as  if  they  had  been  foreign 
missionaries.  Dr.  Chalmers  laid  such  stress  on  this  feature  that 
he  named  his  scheme  by  the  term  “ aggressive,”  as  distinguished 
from  the  ” attractive.”  His  aim  was  to  go  to  the  people  and 
thus  induce  the  people  to  come  to  him  ; it  was  to  create  anew 
the  desire  for  the  ordinances  of  God’s  house  ; to  rekindle  feel- 
ings that  had  slumbered  long,  but  that  might  even  yet  respond 
to  an  earnest,  affectionate  appeal,  mayhap  to  the  memory  of 
better  days,  or  to  the  example  of  God-fearing  parents,  but  cer- 
tainly to  the  voice  of  conscience,  declaring  the  sin  and  shame 
of  godlessness,  and  the  blessedness  of  the  people  that  know  the 
joyful  sound. 

In  some  cases  the  people  responded  almost  as  readily  as 
Roderick  Dhu’s  followers  started  to  the  call  of  their  chieftain. 
The  churches  were  often,  not  always,  filled  as  soon  as  they  were 
opened.  The  present  writer  remembers  very  vividly  being  pres- 
ent in  his  student  days  in  the  first  church  of  this  kind  that  was 
built  in  the  city  of  Aberdeen,  a few  weeks  after  the  settlement 
of  its  first  minister.  The  large  church  was  already  filled,  and 
there  was  something  in  the  appearance  of  the  people  that  indi- 
cated that  they  belonged  to  the  neighborhood,  and  that  they 
were  undergoing  a new  experience.  Several  things  may 
account  for  this  rapid  success.  The  scheme  was  entirely  new. 
The  people,  long  neglected  both  by  church  and  state,  were 
gratified  at  the  sight  of  a church  erected  for  their  benefit,  and 
pleased  with  so  rare  an  event  as  a friendly  call  from  the  minis- 
ter and  invitation  to  attend  the  church.  The  old  church-re- 
specting traditions  of  the  country  still  retained  a considerable 
force.  The  parochial  system,  with  its  neighborly  and  kindly 
recognitions,  its  care  for  the  poor  and  its  care  for  the  young, 
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continued  to  maintain  a strong  hold  upon  the  people.  Neglect 
of  ordinances  had  not  yet  ceased  to  carry  with  it  a certain  social 
stigma,  from  which  many  shrunk.  Moreover,  the  preaching  of 
the  Gospel  in  those  days  was  fresh  and  very  winning,  and  many 
of  the  young  ministers  were  men  of  intellectual  mark  and  much 
spiritual  earnestness.  It  was  in  charges  of  this  class  that  Robert 
McCheyne,  Horatius  Bonar,  William  Arnot,  Alexander  Moody 
Stuart,  and  others  like-minded,  were  first  settled.  Such  men 
bfoke  up  the  fallow  ground  ; they  cultivated  virgin  soil  ; they 
contributed  very  materially  to  promote  the  evangelical  revival 
of  the  time.  But  these  extension  churches  seldom  reached  the 
lowest  strata  of  the  people.  It  was  reserved  for  another  move- 
ment to  go  deeper  down. 

The  Disruption  of  the  Scottish  N^ttional  Church  came  in 
1843,  with  its  great  moral  earthquake  and  spiritual  revival. 
From  the  beginning,  Dr.  Chalmers  proclaimed  his  hope  that  the 
Christian  people  would  now  do  what  he  could  not  get  the  gov- 
ernment to  undertake.  Through  the  labors  of  the  Church  of 
Scotland  Free,  he  hoped  that  measures  would  be  taken  to 
reclaim  the  whole  of  the  lapsed  families  of  the  country,  and  that 
the  ecclesiastical  millennium  which  he  had  greatly  desired  to  see, 
when  the  people  who  had  strayed  should  be  found  in  the  foot- 
steps of  their  God-fearing  fathers,  would  yet  be  realized.  As 
soon,  therefore,  as  the  more  pressing  necessities  of  the  Free 
Church  were  provided  for,  Dr.  Chalmers  was  back  at  his  old 
work.  So  early  as  the  26th  July,  1844,  he  wrote  to  his  beloved 
friend  and  valued  coadjutor,  Mr.  Lenox,  of  New  York  : “ I have 
determined  to  assume  a poor  district  of  two  thousand  people,  and 
superintend  it  myself,  though  it  be  a work  greatly  too  much  for 
my  declining  strength  and  means.  Yet  such  do  I hold  to  be  the 
efficiency  of  the  method,  with  the  divine  blessing,  that  perhaps, 
as  the  concluding  act  of  my  public  life,  I shall  make  the  effort  to 
exemplify  what  as  yet  I have  only  expounded.”  The  district 
chosen,  the  West  Port  of  Edinburgh,  was  one  of  the  very  poor- 
est and  most  abandoned.  It  was  full  of  squalid  misery,  three 
fourths  of  its  people  were  connected  with  no  church,  and  a 
larger  number  of  its  children  with  no  school.  Retaining  the 
local  principle,  and  determined  to  work  it  to  the  uttermost,  Dr. 
Chalmers  divided  the  district  into  twenty  sub-districts,  appoint- 
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ing  a Christian  lady  or  gentleman  as  a visitor  to  each.  The  vis- 
itors met  with  him  once  a week  to  report  progress  and  receive 
encouragement.  A missionary  and  a teacher  were  set  to  work. 
At  first  the  enterprise  seemed  very  hopeless.  The  fruit  of  the 
whole  exertions  of  the  twenty  visitors  brought  to  the  first  meet- 
ing only  a dozen  or  so  of  adults,  and  these  mostly  old  women. 
But  perseverance  and  prayer  prevailed  in  the  end.  In  1847  a 
church  and  school  were  opened,  built  for  the  locality  ; five  sixths 
of  the  sittings  were  let,  mostly  to  West  Port  people,  and  the 
school  was  crowded.  On  the  27th  February,  1847,  just  three 
months  before  his  death,  Dr.  Chalmers  wrote  to  Mr.  Lenox, 
communicating  these  and  other  particulars,  and  telling  him  that 
this  was  the  most  joyful  event  in  his  life.1  It  seemed  the  pledge 
and  assurance  that  all  over  the  Free  Church,  and  throughout  all 
the  churches,  the  experiment  would  be  repeated  till  the  glorious 
consummation  should  be  reached. 

Thirty  years  have  elapsed,  much  has  been  done,  and  yet  the 
problem  of  evangelization  has  not  been  solved.  In  Edinburgh 
some  eight  or  ten  territorial  churches  have  been  built  by  the 
Free  Church  alone,  chiefly  in  the  poorest  localities  ; while  there 
is  hardly  a congregation  of  the  Free  Church  with  any  life  and 
resources  that  does  not  cultivate  a territorial  mission,  trying  to 
bring  the  negligent  families  within  it  under  Christian  influences. 
In  Glasgow  there  has  been  a striking  and  most  interesting  ter- 
ritorial movement.  It  owed  its  birth  to  a lecture  delivered  in 
March,  1845,  by  Dr.  Chalmers,  in  the  FreeTron  Church,  on  con- 
gregational missions ; after  which  Dr.  Buchanan  and  the  kirk 
seesion  of  the  Free  Tron  Church  set  to  work  vigorously  in  one 
of  the  worst  districts  of  the  city — the  Wynds.  The  story  has 
often  been  told,  and  is  told  at  length  in  the  recent  Memoir  of 
Dr.  Buchanan  by  the  Rev.  Norman  L.  Walker.  The  success 
of  the  Wynd  Church  among  the  lowest  class  of  the  people  was 
wonderful.  The  territorial  operations  were  greatly  aided  by  a 
breath  of  revival  which  swept  over  the  district.  Begun  in  1854, 
the  Wynd  Church  became  a mother  in  i860.  Bridgegate  Church 
was  built  ; the  Wynd  minister  removed  thither,  and  a new  min- 
ister was  got  for  the  Wynds.  Four  years  later  the  Wynd  Church 

1 The  letters  to  Mr.  Lenox  are  given  in  full  in  the  volume  of  Dr.  Chalmers’ 
“ Correspondence,”  a supplement  to  the  Memoirs  of  his  life. 
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gave  birth  to  a second  daughter,  named  Trinity.  In  1867  her 
third  daughter,  Barony,  came  on  the  scene.  By  and  by 
Trinity  brought  forth  Govan,  and  the  Wynd  brought  forth  her 
fourth  child,  Augustine.  We  cannot  follow  all  the  ramifications 
of  this  wonderful  process  of  increase  and  multiply.  It  is  the 
old  story  of  the  polyp — split  it  in  two,  and  each  half  becomes 
an  independent  creature  ; split  the  halves,  and  the  same  thing 
occurs.  You  only  need  to  allow  a little  time  for  the  severed 
shoots,  and  the  trunks  from  which  they  were  severed,  to  gain  a 
little  strength,  when  you  may  repeat  the  process  of  multiplica- 
tion. And  all  this  work  has  been  carried  on  mainly  through 
the  territorial  principle.  Constant  visiting  of  the  people  in 
their  houses,  indefatigable  efforts  to  draw  out  young  and 
old,  local  organizations  of  every  kind  — schools,  Sunday- 
schools,  savings-banks,  bands  of  hope,  abstinence  societies, 
prayer-meetings,  kitchen  lectures,  soirees,  mothers’  meetings, 
evangelistic  services  — have  all  contributed  their  share,  along 
with  the  main  instrumentality — the  public  preaching  of  the 
Word.  But  the  aggressive  element  has  furnished  the  main- 
spring of  the  work.  And  this  aggressive  agency  has  not  con- 
sisted merely  of  ministers  and  other  office-bearers.  One  of  the 
great  features  of  the  Wynd  movement  has  been  the  enlisting  of 
workers  from  the  ranks  of  the  common  people.  In  some  of  the 
congregations  there  are  as  many  as  three  hundred  “ workers.” 
Working-men,  clerks,  women-servants,  shop-keepers,  as  well 
as  young  merchants,  students,  and  professional  men,  are  all 
brought  up  to  take  a share.  On  Sunday  forenoons,  after  divine 
service,  they  meet  for  prayer,  then  sally  forth,  with  their  bundle 
of  tracts,  to  visit  their  districts  and  invite  the  people  to  the 
house  of  God.  Their  motto  is,  “ Let  him  that  heareth  say, 
Come.”  Their  ideal  is  the  Psalmist’s:  ‘‘The  Lord  gave  the 
word  ; great  was  the  company  of  them  that  published  it.”  1 
Experience  has  fully  verified  the  wisdom  of  Dr.  Chalmers  in 

’In  our  active  and  earnest  congregations  periodical  meetings  of  “the 
workers”  have  become  an  institution.  All  who  are  engaged  in  any  part  of  the 
church’s  work  spend  an  evening  together,  perhaps  once  in  three  months,  and 
addresses  are  given  fitted  to  guide  and  stimulate  the  actual  workers  and  enlist 
the  sympathies  of  more.  These  meetings  are  over  and  above  the  periodical 
meetings  for  prayer  and  consultation  held  from  time  to  time  among  those  who 
are  engaged  in  each  particular  branch  of  the  work. 
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the  prominence  which  he  gave  to  the  territorial  or  local  princi- 
ple. The  concentration  of  effort  on  a given  district  is  in  many 
ways  most  valuable.  Not  only  is  there  more  certainty  of  reach- 
ing all  the  people,  but  the  influence  of  local  feeling  is  brought  into 
play,  and  the  social  power  of  neighborhood  helps  to  uproot  old 
habits  and  to  substitute  new.  We  think,  however,  it  must  be 
owned  that  Dr.  Chalmers  did  not  make  allowance  for  a weak 
point  in  the  territorial  scheme.  In  districts  degraded  physically 
as  well  as  morally,  as  surely  as  the  people  become  elevated  in 
character  they  leave  the  locality.  Its  social  and  general  condi- 
tion become  repulsive  to  them  as  soon  as  they  have  acquired 
Christian  ideas  and  sympathies.  But  though  they  may  leave 
the  district,  they  are  unwilling  to  leave  the  congregation.  It 
was  here  they  first  got  good  for  their  souls.  Here  they  spent 
the  morning  of  their  spiritual  life,  when  all  was  bright  and  fresh 
to  them  ; when,  like  the  wise  men  of  the  East,  on  seeing  the 
star,  they  rejoiced  with  exceeding  great  joy  ; here  were  formed 
the  bright  memories  of  their  spiritual  youth  ; here  they  found  the 
joy  of  their  espousals,  when  He  who  commanded  the  light  to 
shine  out  of  darkness  revealed  to  them  the  glory  of  the  Only- 
begotten,  and  their  souls  were  wedded  to  their  Lord.  In  this 
congregation  they  have  their  Christian  friends,  who  know  them 
and  take  an  interest  in  them  ; another  church  would  be  cold  and 
unfamiliar.  Dr.  Chalmers  did  not  consider  how  powerful  such 
feelings  are,  when  he  contemplated  the  removal  of  the  people  to 
another  local  church,  on  their  changing  their  locality,  as  an  event 
that  might  readily  be  reckoned  on,  in  the  future  working  of  his 
scheme.  In  point  of  fact,  this  has  been  one  of  the  great  draw- 
backs to  its  complete  success.  Let  us  take  the  case  of  the 
West  Port  Church,  for  example.  It  was  a great  success,  and  in 
its  earlier  years  one  might  see  at  a glance  that  the  congregation 
was  a local  one,  and  had  recently  belonged  to  a churchless  com- 
munity. But  as  these  people  have  improved,  they  have  gone 
to  dwell  in  other  parts  of  the  town.  Determined  still  to  belong 
to  their  beloved  congregation,  many  of  them  have  not  cut  their 
connection  with  it.  At  the  present  moment  the  congregation 
is  local  only  in  a slight  degree.  The  places  of  the  people  who 
left  the  district  have  been  filled  by  others,  many  of  them  in  the 
same  state  of  heathenism  as  before.  No  doubt  they  are  visited; 
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but  where  the  church  is  full,  there  is  not/the  same  inducement  to 
them  as  there  was  to  the  aborigines  to  respond  to  the  call.  The 
only  remedy  for  this  is  for  part  of  the  congregation  to  go  off  to 
some  other  district,  form  a new  congregation,  and  leave  the 
original  church  as  a new  centre  of  evangelization.  In  several 
instances  this  has  been  done,  especially  in  Glasgow  ; and  were  it 
carried  out  sufficiently,  the  whole  destitution  might  perhaps  be 
overtaken,  although  not  wholly  on  the  territorial  plan. 

It  may  be  well  here,  as  our  object  is  a practical  one,  to  indi- 
cate the  manner  in  which  this  enterprise  has  been  financed.  In 
starting  his  West  Port  movement,  Dr.  Chalmers  was  indebted  in 
a large  degree  to  his  personal  friends.  Of  these,  Mr.  Lenox,  of 
New  York,  was  one  of  the  chief.  On  7th  October,  1844,  Dr. 
Chalmers  acknowledges  “ a munificent  donation  of  £200  in  aid 
of  our  proceedings  in  the  West  Port.”  In  July,  1845,  he  ad- 
verts to  “ the  munificence  by  which  you  have  conferred  such 
facilities  and  enlargements  on  our  operations  in  the  West  Port.” 
In  October,  1846,  he  says,  “ It  may  perhaps  interest  you  to 
know  that  of  the  money  received,  which  includes  all  your  own 
most  munificent  donations,  I got  £^oo  from  a lady,  and  four  or  five 
single  hundreds  from  as  many  individuals.  Lord  Jeffrey,  the 
celebrated  Edinburgh  Reviewer,  is  one  of  these,  who  takes  a 
most  friendly  interest  in  our  doings.  I had  many  donors  of  £50, 
£ 20 , £\o,  etc.,  etc.;  and,  what  to  me  was  extremely  gratifying, 
upwards  of  two  hundred  subscriptions  from  the  West  Port  itself, 
ranging  from  half  a farthing  to  two  pounds.”  In  most  cases 
the  generosity  of  Christian  friends  has  been  largely  requisitioned 
for  similar  enterprises.  In  Glasgow  a general  Church-building 
Fund  has  once  and  again  aided  the  work  ; but  the  generous 
merchants  of  Glasgow  have  often  found  that  their  contributions 
to  the  general  fund  have  had  to  be  supplemented  by  donations  to 
not  a few  of  the  special  objects.  In  other  instances  some  one  of 
the  older  congregations  with  considerable  resources  has  taken 
in  hand  not  only  to  build  the  church,  but  to  furnish  the  chief 
part  of  the  mission  staff.  This  is  a much  happier  arrangement. 
It  interests  the  wealthy  congregation,  furnishes  work  for  its 
active  members,  and  forms  an  interesting  link  between  rich  and 
poor.  But  care  needs  to  be  taken  to  prevent  the  relation  between 
the  two  from  looking  like  that  of  a superior  to  a vassal.  It  is 
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most  desirable  to  call  out  in  every  way  the  resources,  however 
small,  of  the  people  themselves,  and  teach  them  a lesson  of  self- 
reliance.  Dr.  Chalmers  had  pleasure  in  the  two  hundred  con- 
tributions from  the  West  Port,  not  merely  because  they  helped 
to  increase  his  building  fund,  but  because  they  were  an  impor- 
tant step  towards  the  education  of  the  people  in  effort-making 
and  self-reliance.  If  the  people  have  any  interest  in  an  under- 
taking of  the  kind,  they  will  be  more  hurt  at  being  passed  over 
than  at  being  asked  to  subscribe. 

But  the  church-building  is  only  one  step  in  the  process  : the 
maintenance  of  ordinances  must  be  defrayed  from  year  to  year. 
Taking  the  Free  Church  method,  in  the  first  instance,  as 
our  text,  we  find  that  according  to  its  plan,  when  a territorial 
mission  is  commenced  by  a neighboring  congregation  or  by 
persons  on  the  spot,  under  sanction  of  the  Presbytery,  the 
Home  Mission  Committee  of  the  General  Assembly  gives  a 
grant-in-aid  for  current  expenses.  If  the  mission  prospers,  and 
it  is  proposed  to  form  it  into  a charge,  the  case  is  sent  up  by  the 
Presbytery  to  the  General  Assembly,  along  with  a statement  of 
what  the  proposed  congregation  is  able  to  undertake  for  the 
maintenance  of  a minister.  If  the  Assembly  approves,  the  place 
is  sanctioned  as  a territorial  charge  ; in  addition  to  its  own  con- 
tributions it  receives  from  the  Home  Mission  a grant  of  ^ioo  a 
year,  which  after  three  years  is  diminished  periodically,  till  at  last 
it  is  entirely  extinguished.  By  this  time,  however,  the  charge  is 
probably  taken  on  the  Sustentation  Fund,  in  which  case  the 
minister  gets  the  “ equal  dividend,”  along  with  the  other  minis- 
ters of  the  church.  If  a new  territorial  charge  shall  call  an 
ordained  minister,  the  grant  from  the  Home  Mission  may  be 
£ 200  a year.  This  provision  was  adopted  in  order  that  in  diffi- 
cult districts  men  of  experience  might  be  procured  to  organize 
the  new  charges. 

Where  the  population  is  great,  and  the  minister  suitable  and 
earnest,  the  local  funds  of  these  charges  are  well  sustained.  The 
working  classes  are  quite  able  to  contribute  small  sums  at  short 
intervals,  amounting  to  a considerable  sum  in  the  course  of  a 
year.  Most  of  the  new  territorial  charges  in  large  towns  are  in 
a comfortable  condition  as  regards  finance. 

The  Established  Church  of  Scotland  has  adopted  a somewhat 
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different  method  of  financing  its  new  charges.  Its  great  effort 
has  been  to  endow  them.  When  the  Disruption  happened  in 
1843,  the  Established  Church  found  itself  entitled  by  law  to 
claim  the  two  hundred  extension  churches  built  under  Dr.  Chal- 
mers between  1834  and  1843.  Most  of  the  congregations  of  these 
charges  adhered  to  the  Free  Church,  and  when  the  Established 
Church  took  possession  it  found  the  buildings  without  congrega- 
tions and  without  revenue.  The  idea  occurred  that  if  they  could 
be  endowed,  their  condition  would  be  greatly  benefited  ; min- 
isters might  be  found  to  accept  the  charges,  and  under  them 
congregations  gathered.  This  idea  was  earnestly  and  success- 
fully carried  out.  By  the  year  1870  a hundred  and  fifty  charges 
had  been  endowed.  The  minimum  endowment  was  ^3000, 
furnishing  an  annual  income  of  about  £\20\  and  by  a recent 
Act  of  Parliament  it  was  enacted  that  when  a charge  obtained 
such  an  endowment,  it  should  become  a parish,  quoad  sacra , and 
its  minister  should  be  entitled  to  a seat  in  church  courts.  The 
charges  thus  endowed  included  several  congregations  altogether 
new,  in  addition  to  those  which  had  fallen  to  the  Establishment 
at  the  Disruption.  In  1872  it  was  rqsolved  to  take  measures 
for  endowing  one  hundred  additional  charges.  This  was  more 
than  accomplished  in  1877.  Steps  were  also  taken  in  1877  for 
endeavoring  to  increase  the  endowment,  so  that  the  share  of 
income  thence  arising  should  not  be  less  than  £150. 

The  success  that  has  attended  this  enterprise,  greatly  stimu- 
lated from  the  fund  presented  by  the  late  Mr.  James  Baird,  and 
from  other  funds  of  the  church,  has  contributed  considerably  to 
the  evangelistic  forces  of  the  country,  but  not  so  much  as  might 
at  first  be  supposed.  Many  of  the  churches  existed  before,  but 
in  an  inefficient  state.  The  additional  churches  built  have  not 
been  more  than  sufficient  to  provide  accommodation  for  the  pro- 
portion of  church-going  people  which  the  great  addition  that  has 
taken  place  since  1843  to  the  population  would  give  to  the 
Established  Church.  So  that,  notwithstanding  the  very  inte- 
resting and  remarkable  results  which  this  scheme  shows,  it  has 
made  but  a small  contribution  towards  solving  the  problem  of 
home-evangelization. 

It  must  be  evident  to  all  that  it  would  greatly  help  to  solve 
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this  problem  in  Scotland  if  the  three  great  Presbyterian  churches 
should  come  to  some  agreement  together  in  regard  to  a division 
of  the  territory  needing  to  be  evangelized.  The  Established  and 
the  Free  churches  both  like  the  territorial  principle,  and  the 
United  Presbyterians  could  have  no  difficulty  in  accepting  it  for 
mission  purposes,  all  idea  of  exclusive  jurisdiction  within  the 
particular  district  being  disclaimed.  The  time  was  when  some 
arrangement  of  this  kind,  so  reasonable  in  itself,  seemed  not 
unlikely  to  be  made.  But  for  the  present  any  such  scheme  is 
far  from  hopeful.  The  Established  Church  has  announced 
claims  and  projects  which,  if  carried  out,  would  be  fatal  to  such 
a plan.  In  the  report  of  the  Endowment  Committee  to  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  of  1875,  it  was  affirmed  to  be  “the  deepening 
determination  of  a great  majority  of  her  members  to  recognize 
no  limits  to  the  work  of  her  extension  short  of  a full  and  ade- 
quate provision  for  the  spiritual  wants  of  the  whole  country. ' ' 
If  this  be  a true  statement  of  what  is  sought,  it  is  the  purpose 
of  the  Established  Church  to  go  on  with  her  extension  apart 
from  all  other  churches,  until  she  has  provided  accommodation 
for  all  the  people.  Considering  that  the  non-established  Presby- 
terian bodies  are  more  numerous  than  the  Establishment,  and 
certainly  not  behind  it  in  zeal,  in  spiritual  life,  and  in  evange- 
listic energy  and  aptitude,  this  project  is  sufficiently  strange.  It 
is  no  part  of  our  plan  in  this  paper  to  criticise  it  ; we  only  ad- 
vert to  it,  in  great  sorrow,  as  showing  how  little  prospect  there 
is  at  present  of  such  a combined  territorial  effort  in  Scotland 
as  w'ould,  under  God’s  blessing,  turn  the  whole  moral  waste  into 
the  garden  of  the  Lord.  No  doubt  the  project  would  be  dis- 
owned by  many,  but  by  those  who  cherish  it  it  would  be  a seri- 
ous obstruction  to  any  plan  of  general  co-operation. 

It  will  be  readily  observed  that  the  working  out  of  the  scheme 
of  Dr.  Chalmers  as  an  evangelistic  scheme  assumes  the  existence 
of  a considerable  share  of  evangelistic  spirit  in  settled  congre- 
gations. In  every  case  of  real  mission  work  there  is  needed, 
besides  the  head  of  the  mission — usually  a probationer  or  licen- 
tiate— a band  of  earnest  men  and  women  to  go  about  among  the 
lapsed  population,  and  endeavor  to  gain  them  to  Christ.  Now, 
it  is  evident  that  the  fostering  of  this  evangelistic  spirit  is  the 
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first  requisite  to  success  in  home  missions.  The  idea  of  real  suc- 
cess in  reclaiming  a lapsed  community  in  any  other  way  than 
through  this  spirit  is  at  once  carnal  and  foolish.  In  discussing 
the  subject  of  home-evangelization,  therefore,  one  of  the  most 
essential  questions  is,  How  is  this  evangelistic  spirit  to  be  fos- 
tered ? And  the  final  success  of  the  home-mission  enterprise 
among  the  lapsed  must  depend  on  the  measure  in  which  this 
spirit  is  evoked  and  the  wisdom  with  which  it  is  worked. 

We  need  hardly  remark  that  there  can  never  be  any  efficient 
gospel  preaching  without  the  production  of  a certain  amount  of 
the  evangelistic  spirit.  At  the  same  time,  as  we  have  seen  in 
our  reference  to  the  preaching  of  the  Erskines,  there  may  be  a 
very  earnest  proclamation  of  the  Gospel  without  a special  culture 
of  this  spirit.  But  this  defect,  as  we  must  hold  it  to  have  been, 
of  the  preaching  of  the  Erskines  and  their  contemporaries  has 
been  considerably  remedied  in  the  evangelical  revival  of  the 
present  day.  Even  in  Dr.  Chalmers’  time  the  influende  of  the 
Gospel  was  beginning  to  be  felt  in  the  way  of  actively  leading 
those  who  received  its  blessings  to  take  something  more  than  a 
casual  interest  in  the  Christian  welfare  of  their  brethren.  But 
the  development  of  this  spirit  has  been  promoted  since  that 
time  to  a much  larger  degree.  It  has  advanced  especially  in 
connection  with  the  Free  Church  movement,  and  emphatically 
in  the  congregations  that  have  been  formed  on  the  territorial 
principle.  The  idea  has  gained  ground  that  a Christian  congre- 
gation does  not  exist  merely  for  itself,  and  is  not  fulfilling  its 
function  when  it  merely  keeps  up  ordinances  for  its  own  mem- 
bers ; that,  in  fact,  it  is  responsible  for  the  evangelization  of  its 
neighborhood,  and  is  bound  to  place  its  light  in  a candlestick, 
that  it  may  give  light  to  all  who  are  in  the  house. 

Moreover,  the  promotion  of  this  evangelistic  spirit  has  been 
one  of  the  most  marked  fruits  of  the  work  that  took  place  in 
Scotland  a few  years  ago  in  connection  with  the  visit  of  Mr. 
Moody.  It  was  commonly  remarked  that  Mr.  Moody’s  work 
did  not  make  much  direct  impression  on  the  lapsed  class.  Some 
men  of  undoubted  missionary  spirit,  like  the  late  Dr.  Duff,  held 
aloof  from  it  mainly  on  that  ground.  To  a certain  extent  there 
was  cause  for  the  criticism:  Mr.  Moody’s  mission  was  chiefly  to 
those  who  knew  their  Bibles,  and  its  success  arose  chiefly  from 
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the  power  he  possessed  to  make  Bible  truth  telling  and  vivid  to 
many  who  knew  it  in  the  letter,  but  were  strangers  to  its 
power.  But  there  was  this  very  remarkable  evangelistic  element 
in  Mr.  Moody’s  work — he  constantly  urged  the  duty  of  Chris- 
tians to  labor  and  pray  for  the  conversion  of  their  friends  and 
neighbors.  He  fired  them  with  an  evangelistic  ardor  that  could 
not  rest.  He  sent  them  to  their  families,  their  shopmates,  their 
fellow-servants,  and  urged  them  to  do  what  they  could  to  bring 
them  to  Christ.  And  the  success  of  the  work  was  far  the  great- 
est where  this  was  done  most  extensively  and  prayerfully.  There 
were  workshops  and  localities  where  the  impression  was  almost 
universal,  and  there  were  others  quite  untouched.  In  the  one 
case,  some  ardent  convert  had  spread  the  gospel  invitation  with 
irrepressible  ardor  ; in  the  other,  there  had  been  nothing  of 
the  kind. 

Beyond  all  doubt,  Mr.  Moody’s  work  had  a remarkable  influ- 
ence in  stimulating  the  evangelistic  spirit  of  congregations  in 
which  there  was  any  thing  of  the  kind  to  stimulate.  Where  there 
were  home-mission  organizations,  they  got  new  life,  and  in 
other  cases  they  sprung  into  existence.  During  the  last  four 
years,  for  example,  the  Free  Church  has  greatly  increased  the 
number  of  its  congregational  missions — that  is,  missions  under- 
taken by  individual  congregations  in  destitute  districts  of  our 
cities,  worked  by  a student-missionary,  aided  by  zealous  members 
of  the  congregation.  And  in  many  cases  quite  a new  arrange- 
ment has  been  introduced — the  “ week  of  evangelistic  meetings,” 
to  which  we  will  by  and  by  allude.  But  the  influence  has  not 
been  merely  congregational.  It  was  one  of  the  happy  results  of 
Mr.  Moody’s  visit  that  it  brought  together  earnest  men  of  all 
denominations,  and  united  them  in  .common  efforts  to  advance 
the  kingdom  of  God,  especially  among  the  lowest  class.  The 
“ Sunday  Morning  Free  Breakfast  ” has  been  one  fruit  of  this 
common  work.  In  most  of  our  large  towns  the  waifs  and  way- 
farers of  the  streets  are  supplied  each  Sunday  morning  with 
breakfast,  and  from  this  as  a basis  evangelistic  efforts  of  various 
kinds  are  made  to  spring.  Addresses  are  delivered,  hymns  are 
sung,  services  are  held,  the  people  are  visited  in  their  homes, 
when  they  have  any,  the  young  are  brought  together,  classes  are 
formed,  and  in  many  instances  with  blessed  results.  One  thing 
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is  very  certain — the  very  lowest  stratum  of  society  is  undoubt- 
edly reached  by  this  method.  One  has  only  to  be  present  to 
learn,  from  the  faces  and  figures  of  the  people,  to  what  a 
wretched  level  it  is  possible  for  humanity  to  sink  ; while  further 
acquaintance  with  the  work  may  show  one  from  what  horrible 
pits  and  miry  clay  the  grace  of  God  in  Christ  is  able  to  deliver. 

It  is  not  believed,  however,  that,  in  the  estimation  of  the  best 
judges,  the  remarkable  impulse  to  home-evangelization  given 
by  such  work  as  that  of  Mr.  Moody  is  fitted  in  any  degree  to 
supersede  the  territorial  scheme  of  Dr.  Chalmers,  or  render  its 
methods  unsuitable.  On  the  contrary,  without  such  a basis, 
the  whiff  of  a revival  movement  would  rapidly  pass  over  without 
leaving  much  permanent  result.  The  fresh  earnestness  kindled 
among  Christian  people  would  no  doubt  find  channels  of  some 
sort,  but  not  such  as  to  propagate  the  impulse  where  it  was  most 
required.  Suppose,  on  the  other  hand,  a large  community 
where  the  territorial  machinery  is  in  full  operation.  Under  a 
wave  of  revival,  the  agents  at  work  in  the  various  territorial 
fields  would  in  all  likelihood  be  among  the  first  to  receive  the 
benefit.  Communicating  with  the  people  under  them,  they 
would  probably  be  the  means  of  propagating  the  interest  to 
them,  and  bringing  them  into  contact  with  the  revival  spirit. 
In  this  way  the  whole  field  would  in  some  measure  be  influenced. 
And  while  the  methods  more  peculiar  to  a revival  movement, 
such  as  second  meetings,  the  conversation  of  earnest  believers  in 
workshops,  or  mines,  or  schools,  or  among  gangs  or  companies 
of  persons  in  the  same  employment,  would  go  on  as  usual,  they 
would  tell  upon  the  more  permanent  modes  of  operation  in  well- 
organized  districts.  The  revival  would  give  a new  impulse  to 
the  regular  machinery  without  the  disadvantage  to  which  other- 
wise it  might  be  liable,  of  being  alike  limited  in  area  and  transi- 
tory in  duration. 

If,  then,  the  revival  movement  be  a legitimate  and  useful 
supplement  to  the  more  stated  methods  of  home-evangelization, 
the  question  arises,  Ought  the  church  to  take  any  steps  in  order 
to  bring  about  revivals,  or  ought  she  simply  to  avail  herself  of 
such  movements  when  God  in  his  sovereignty  is  pleased  to 
bring  them  to  pass  ? In  reply  to  this,  we  may  remark  that  the 
more  staid  and  settled  churches  have  hitherto  been  rather  slow 
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in  taking  steps  to  bring  about  a revival,  standing  in  some  awe 
of  what  has  sometimes  been  done  in  this  way  among  certain  of 
the  Methodist  sects.  If,  however,  we  speak  of  Scotland,  we 
may  say  that  the  propriety  of  certain  steps  being  taken  at  times, 
in  order  to  deepen  religious  concern  and  rouse  something  of 
spiritual  enthusiasm,  is  now  very  generally  admitted  and  acted 
on  in  earnest  congregations.  In  the  Church  of  England,  too, 
the  mission-week  is  becoming  a familiar  word.  The  more  godly 
people  are  invited  to  united  and  earnest  ^prayer  for  an  outpour- 
ing of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  nightly  meetings  are  arranged,  for  a 
given  time,  at  which  Christian  pastors  and  gentlemen  of  known 
zeal  and  fervor  are  asked  to  give  addresses.  Efforts  are  made 
to  bring  together  all  and  sundry  of  the  neighborhood  ; and  sink- 
ing all  other  questions,  the  speakers  make  the  salvation  of  the 
soul  their  single  object.  In  the  first  instance,  such  services  touch 
those  who  are  already  church-going,  but  spiritually  dead  ; others, 
however,  are  sometimes  brought  in,  and  give  evidence  of  a real 
change.  That  such  movements  do  a measure  of  good  in  ordi- 
nary times  cannot  be  doubted  ; but  it  is  only  when  a great  wave 
of  revival  is  passing  over  a district  that  meetings  of  this  kind  are 
eminently  blessed. 

Many  questions  have  been  started,  and  in  some  degree  dis- 
cussed in  Scotland,  regarding  an  Order  of  Evangelists,  and  like- 
wise regarding  the  training  and  employment  of  subordinate, 
evangelistic  agents.  These  are  in  reality  separate  matters.  The 
one  question  is  substantially,  Ought  there  to  be,  in  the  regular 
and  ordinary  ministry,  a body  of  men  termed  Evangelists  ? 
Ought  certain  ministers  specially  qualified  to  be  set  apart  for  the 
particular  work  of  rousing  languid  congregations,  and  pressing 
on  the  undecided  to  declare  for  Christ  ? To  this  question  it  is 
generally  answered,  that  when  ministers  are  given  to  a church 
with  an  eminent  gift  for  this  service,  it  is  the  church’s  duty  to 
use  the  gift  as  widely  as  possible,  and  to  arrange  so  that  it  shall 
be  made  available  accordingly.  A church  having  such  men  in 
her  ranks  as  John  Macdonald,  or  William  Burns,  or  Alexander 
Somerville,  ought  to  make  great  use  of  them  for  evangelistic  ser- 
vice. If  a sufficient  supply  of  such  men  could  be  got,  it  would 
be  of  great  use  to  have  all  the  congregations  visited  and  stirred 
up  every  few  years.  But  they,  must  be  very  genuine  men,  with 
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gifts  and  graces  of  the  highest  quality  ; it  is  poor,  indeed,  when 
second  or  third  class  men  have  to  be  taken  for  a work  which  had 
better  be  let  alone  than  done  heavily  or  remissly.1 

The  question  that  relates  to  the  employment  of  subordinate 
evangelistic  agents — uneducated  men  who  show  much  spiritual 
earnestness  in  combination  with  gifts  as  speakers — is  one  of  con- 
siderable difficulty.  In  a time  of  great  earnestness  such  men 
are  often  undoubtedly  useful,  and  there  is  a great  demand  for 
their  services.  But  in  ordinary  times  the  demand  is  less,  and 
the  evils  connected  with  want  of  education  and  an  inferior  social 
position  are  apt  to  show  themselves.  These  evils  would  be  obvi- 
ated in  some  degree  by  an  institution  for  the  training  of  such 
agents,  under  regular  and  responsible  management.  In  no  cir- 
cumstances, however,  can  it  be  reasonably  expected  that  the 
employment  of  this  class  of  agents,  however  useful  and  necessary 
it  may  be,  will  be  without  some  drawbacks.  The  experience  of 
Jonathan  Edwards  and  of  Asahel  Nettleton  was  adverse  to  their 
being  regularly  employed. 

Ere  we  pass  from  the  consideration  of  the  more  direct  forms 
of  evangelistic  effort,  we  must  advert  briefly  to  a special  enter- 
prise begun  in  recent  years  with  reference  to  the  young.  We 
do  not  refer  to  Ragged  Schools,  which  have  been  so  useful  in 
rousing  the  attention  of  the  Christian  public  to  the  neglected 
. condition  of  the  young,  but  for  which  the  necessity  in  Scotland 
may  be  expected  to  decrease  if  the  school-boards  are  able  to 
make  provision  for  the  education  of  the  whole  juvenile  popula- 
tion. The  movement  to  which  we  now  refer  had  its  origin  in 
Glasgow,  and  was  started  a few  years  ago  under  the  name  of  the 
Glasgow  Foundry  Boys’  Religious  Society.  Some  Christian 
gentlemen,  in  the  course  of  their  philanthropic  labors,  had  been 
brought  into  contact  with  boys  employed  in  foundries,  rude, 
rough,  untaught,  uncared  for,  and  they  instituted  a religious 

1 The  general  opinion  has  been  that  the  “ Evangelist”  of  the  New  Testament 
was  not  intended  to  be  a permanent  officer  in  settled  churches.  He  corre- 
sponds more  to  the  “ missionary,”  whose  chief  function  is  in  heathen  lands. 
But  inasmuch  as  we  have  a residuum  of  heathenism  even  in  Christian  lands, 
the  evangelist  may  still  be  needed.  Our  own  opinion  is  that  in  regular 
churches  a stated  provision  of  evangelists  is  not  very  desirable  ; it  is  better  to 
use  occasionally,  for  such  purposes,  the  gifts  of  men  who  are  found  to  be 
eminently  fitted  for  so  peculiar  a service. 
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society  for  their  benefit.  Ere  long  it  was  found  that  many  other 
classes  of  boys  were  in  similar  circumstances,  and,  though  the 
original  name  was  retained,  the  society  was  extended  to  admit 
them  too.  Girls,  moreover,  it  was  discovered,  stood  in  need  of 
similar  efforts,  and  they  too,  in  turn,  found  a place  in  the  society. 
The  object  of  the  promoters  was  to  combine  something  of  mili- 
tary order  and  discipline  with  other  objects,  which  may  be  ex- 
pressed by  the  four  terms  religious , educational,  social,  and 
provident.  The  religious  department  of  operations  is  conducted 
on  Sunday  mornings  at  the  usual  hour  of  public  worship,  and 
consists  of  a simple  religious  service,  in  which  the  singing  of  hymns 
has  a prominent  place,  the  object  being  not  merely  to  com- 
municate religious  instruction,  but  to  promote  among  the  young 
people  a spirit  of  reverence  both  for  God’s  day  and  God’s  wor- 
ship. Educational  work  is  carried  on  on  certain  week-day  even- 
nings;  and  as  to  the  social  department,  its  aim  is  to  give  the 
children  sound  ideas  on  the  subject  of  recreation,  more  especially 
in  connection  with  music,  and  with  excursions  to  the  country. 
These  last  are  wonderful  occasions,  not  limited  as  in  other  bodies 
to  a single  day,  but  sometimes  embracing  a whole  week.  The 
provident  branch  of  operations  is  conducted  by  means  of  a sav- 
ings-bank, and  other  arrangements  fitted  to  encourage  a habit  of 
looking  forward  to  the  future,  and  to  show  how  easy  it  is  to 
make  provision  for  old  age  or  sickness  if  the  requisite  steps  be 
but  begun  in  time. 

This  society  has  proved  a most  popular  one  in  Glasgow,  and 
has  had  the  effect  of  bringing  many  thousands  of  young  persons, 
who  might  otherwise  have  grown  up  wild  and  rude,  into  contact 
with  some  of  the  best  of  our  Christian  people,  and  under  powerful 
Christian  influences.  To  a certain  extent  the  plan  of  the  society 
has  been  adopted  elsewhere,  under  the  title  of  “ Children’s 
Churches  but  in  no  other  place,  so  far  as  we  are  aware,  has  its 
fundamental  idea  been  carried  out — the  combination  of  influ- 
ences at  once  religious,  educational,  social,  and  economical.  It 
is  this  combination  that  forms  the  most  interesting  feature  of 
the  Glasgow  society.  In  fact,  we  know  of  hardly  any  other 
evangelistic  movement  that  rests  on  so  broad  a basis.  The 
restoration  of  our  fallen  nature  is  a compound  process,  and 
though  in  most  cases  it  may  be  well  to  begin  with  the  spiritual 
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part  of  it,  ana,  having  got  it  set  right,  leave  the  other  parts  to 
right  themselves,  yet  there  are  risks  in  this  method  which  the 
plan  of  the  Foundry  Boys’  Society  is  adapted  to  obviate.  We 
shall  have  occasion  to  return  to  this  view  ere  we  conclude  our 
article. 

In  some  of  the  movements  tvhich  we  have  last  adverted  to 
the  boundary  has  been  passed  which  separates  the  evangelistic 
efforts  of  churches  from  those  of  societies  constructed  on  a cath- 
olic basis.  The  territorial  scheme  of  Dr.  Chalmers  is  essentially 
a church  scheme,  and  has  been  worked  as  such.  But  there  are 
other  agencies,  like  that  which  has  just  been  adverted  to,  more 
general  in  their  character,  and  having  no  special  connection  with 
any  particular  church.  In  noticing  some  of  these  we  need  not 
confine  ourselves  to  Scotland. 

The  first  we  mention  is  the  City  Mission.  The  City  Mission 
of  London  is  the  largest,  and  may  be  fairly  regarded  as  a type 
of  such  agencies.  Its  managing  committee  consists  of  an  equal 
number  of  members  of  the  Established  and  nonconforming 
churches.  We  have  before  us  its  Forty-second  Annual  Report. 
It  appears  from  this  report  that  during  the  year  1876-7  it  had 
a revenue  of  ^45,450  15^.  o d.,  and  that  it  had  in  its  employ- 
ment 442  missionaries.  These  men  receive  salaries  varying  from 
£67  ioj.  to  £90.  Their  time  is  spent  chiefly  in  domestic  visi- 
tation, visiting  the  sick  and  dying,  and  holding  meetings  and 
Bible-classes.  The  object  of  the  institution  is  “to  extend  the 
knowledge  of  the  Gospel  among  the  inhabitants  of  London  and 
its  vicinity  (especially  the  poor),  without  any  reference  to  de- 
nominational distinctions.”  All  suitable  means  are  taken  to 
secure  agents  full  of  faith  and  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  thoroughly 
penetrated  with  the  desire  of  saving  souls.  A certain  amount 
of  theological  training  is  provided  for  them,  communicated  by 
one  of  the  secretaries  of  the  society.  Usually,  each  missionary 
has  a territorial  district,  except  in  the  case  of  special  missiona- 
ries appointed  to  visit  cabmen,  or  public-houses,  or  told  off  for 
some  other  special  work.  Owing  to  the  catholic  character  of 
the  society,  the  missionaries  are  not  allowed  to  form  their  con- 
verts into  congregations  ; they  only  encourage  them  to  join  some 
existing  church.  They  can  thus  take  no  advantage,  or  very  little, 
of  the  social  principle  of  our  nature,  in  leading  men  into  the  ways 
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of  the  Lord.  Hence  the  comparatively  meagre  results,  accord- 
ing to  the  statistical  returns,  of  so  considerable  an  agency.  In 
the  year  1876-7,  through  the  labors  of  the  442  missionaries,  1569 
persons  became  communicants  for  the  first  time,  being  rather 
more  than  three  to  each  missionary.  From  a recently  published 
biography,  that  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Brock,  of  Bloomsbury,  London, 
a well-known  Baptist  minister,  we  find  that  in  about  twenty 
years  he  received  a thousand  communicants  for  the  first  time, 
or  about  fifty  yearly,  most  of  whom  he  was  the  instrument  of 
turning  to  the  Lord.  Useful,  therefore,  though  the  London 
City  Mission  is  beyond  all  doubt,  its  evangelistic  results  are  but 
meagre,  and  it  does  not  seem  to  contain  either  the  promise  or 
the  potency  of  a very  extensive  evangelization. 

The  City  Mission  in  Scotland  is  conducted  on  the  same  gen- 
eral principles.  In  Edinburgh  it  is  a small  institution,  having 
but  8 district  missionaries,  5 to  special  classes  and  3 female 
agents,  and,  in  addition,  10  affiliated  missionaries,  supported  by 
other  bodies.  The  reason  of  its  small  dimensions  is,  that  so 
much  mission-work  is  now  done  in  Edinburgh,  as  in  other  Scotch 
towns,  through  congregations,  that  but  few  suitable  portions  of 
the  mission-field  are  left  unoccupied.  In  some  instances,  in- 
deed, the  workers  overlap  each  other.  Consequently,  the  City 
Mission  does  not  attempt  to  do  more  than  cultivate  a few 
patches,  and  can  only  be  regarded  as  a supplementary  evan- 
gelistic agency.  But  it  is  admirably  conducted,  and  many  tes- 
timonies of  great  value  have  been  borne  to  its  usefulness.  It 
claims  a favorable  notice  for  its  missions  to  special  classes — 
to  cabmen,  policemen,  lodging-houses,  fallen  women,  the  blind, 
and  public-houses.  It  is  able  thus  to  take  up  classes  that  as  such 
cannot  be  embraced  in  ordinary  parochial  or  congregational 
arrangements.  Its  annual  reports  do  not  furnish  statistical  re- 
turns like  those  of  the  London  Society,  so  that  we  have  no 
means  of  even  approximating  to  its  net  results. 

Allied  in  character  to  the  City  Mission  are  various  missions 
to  separate  classes,  under  catholic  societies,  similarly  consti- 
tuted. Among  these  is  the  Scottish  Coast  Mission,  the  object 
of  which  is  to  pay  attention  to  sailors  and  fishermen  and  their 
families,  specially  liable  as  these  are,  from  the  nature  of  sea- 
faring occupations,  to  irregular  habits  as  to  religious  ordinances, 
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and  requiring  an  amount  of  pastoral  care  which  it  is  thought  the 
ordinary  ministry  cannot,  or  at  least  does  not,  give.  There  are 
also,  in  some  instances,  missions  to  soldiers.  Of  Magdalen  mis- 
sions, it  is  enough  to  make  mention,  as  seeking  the  reclamation 
of  a class  that  must  be  dealt  with  separately.  Prisons,  poor- 
houses,  and  hospitals  have  usually,  besides  chaplains  provided 
by  the  authorities,  bands  of  Christian  workers  who  seek  the  good 
of  the  inmates. 

Less  catholic  in  their  constitution,  but  aiming  at  similar 
objects,  we  have  the  Scripture  Readers’ Association,  the  Pastoral 
Aid  Society,  and  Home  Mission  Societies,  supported  chiefly  by 
some  of  the  Nonconformist  churches  in  England.  Such  societies 
co-operate  with  the  regular  pastors,  either  in  the  pastoral  care  of 
those  who  are  nominally  members  of  their  churches  or  in  en- 
deavoring to  reclaim  the  home-heathen  within  their  borders. 
There  is  nothing  so  peculiar  in  their  methods  as  to  claim  special 
exposition. 

The  limits  of  our  article  oblige  us  to  pass  over  with  little 
more  than  a bare  allusion  the  work  of  churches  and  societies 
that  are  more  openly  and  systematically  aggressive  on  the 
domain  of  heathenism.  The  Wesleyan  Methodists  in  England 
have  always  been  honorably  distinguished  for  their  readiness  to 
carry  the  Gospel  to  any  class  of  men  for  whose  souls  no  man  was 
caring,  and  that  even  under  the  most  unfavorable  circumstances. 
It  can  never  be  forgotten  who  preached  first  to  the  Kingston 
colliers,  and  it  will  always  be  an  honorable  chapter  in  Method- 
ist history  that  Methodist  preachers  did  not  shrink  from  preach- 
ing the  Gospel  at  fairs  and  races,  and  other  scenes,  where 
obloquy  and  insult  were  their  immediate  reward.  The  “ Open 
Air  Mission”  has  for  many  years  been  carrying  on  similar  work, 
under  a committee  of  laymen  of  various  denominations.  Its 
special  business  is  the  visitation  of  out-of-door  gatherings  which 
take  place  at  races,  fairs,  wakes,  feasts,  camps,  regattas,  reviews, 
fetes,  etc.  The  society  occupies  besides,  in  London  alone,  up- 
wards of  a hundred  fixed  stations  for  preaching  at  stated  times. 
Then  there  is  in  London  the  Society  for  Special  Service  in  The- 
atres, Music  Halls,  Concert  Rooms,  and  the  like.  When  this 
movement  began  some  twenty  years  ago,  it  promised  the  most 
wonderful  results.  It  had  a remarkable  effect  in  bringing  within 
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reach  of  the  Gospel  thousands  of  persons  who  could  not  be 
reached  in  any  other  manner.  The  charm  of  novelty  no  longer 
marks  the  movement,  but  it  is  still  carried  on  with  considerable 
vigor.  In  Scotland  the  “ Evangelistic  Association”  sends  its 
agents  wherever  suitable  openings  are  to  be  found,  whether  in 
the  shape  of  fairs  or  other  gatherings  in  the  open  air,  or  in  the 
existence  of  a spirit  of  religious  interest  craving  special  services 
for  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel. 

We  must  crave  the  attention  of  our  readers  at  somewhat 
greater  length  to  the  efforts  of  a society  which  aims  at  promot- 
ing the  work  of  evangelization  by  a method  quite  different  from 
the  rest.  We  refer  to  the  Colportage  movement  as  carried  on 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Tract  and  Book  Society  of  Scotland. 
We  the  more  readily  introduce  this  subject  in  an  American  jour- 
nal because  it  was  from  America  that  the  idea  of  such  a move- 
ment was  derived.  The  present  writer  had  occasion  to  remark, 
in  an  article  entitled  “ The  Colporteur  in  Scotland,”  contributed 
about  a dozen  years  ago  to  the  Sunday  Magazine : ‘ ‘ Before 
there  was  a single  colporteur  in  Scotland,  upwards  of  seven  hun- 
dred were  traversing  the  wide  boundaries  of  the  United  States. 
A casual  visit  to  this  country  of  Mr.  Cook,  the  Secretary  to  the 
American  Tract  Society,  was  the  means  of  acquainting  a number 
of  Christian  friends  with  the  nature  of  the  plan,  and  the  great 
good  it  was  doing  in  every  State  of  the  Union.  These  gentle- 
men were  at  the  time  full  of  anxiety  in  consequence  of  the 
reports  they  were  hearing  from  city  missionaries  and  other  vis- 
itors of  the  poor  of  the  vast  circulation  of  publications  either 
positively  pernicious  or  at  least  frivolous  and  dissipating.  The 
taste  for  solid  reading  seemed  to  be  dying  out,  and  the  rising 
generation  appeared  to  have  no  appetite  except  for  the  spiced 
and  exciting  stories  of  the  cheap  London  journals.  Occasion- 
ally an  old  woman  might  be  found  reading  Boston’s  Fourfold 
Estate  for  the  thirtieth  time,  or  a patriarch  of  eighty  to  whom 
Matthew  Henry  was  as  fresh  and  welcome  as  the  first  day  when 
he  set  eyes  on  his  Commentary.  But  these  were  exceptions  few 
and  far  between.  The  younger  portion  of  the  community  had 
no  fancy  for  the  well-thumbed  and  yellow-stained  books  of  their 
fathers  : something  fresh,  stimulating,  and  amusing  was  indis- 
pensable. In  many  cases  the  frivolous  publications  we  have 
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referred  to  were  becoming  the  usual  companions  of  Sundays  as 
well  as  week-days  ; the  necessary  fruit  of  this  being  a sad  and 
rapid  deterioration  of  character.” 

While  the  immediate  object  of  the  Scottish  Colportage 
movement  was  to  supplant  frivolous  or  pernicious  literature  by 
means  of  Christian  and  wholesome  publications,  it  was  most  ex- 
plicitly provided  that  the  spiritual  good  of  the  people  should  be 
the  great  ultimate  aim.  It  was  not  a mere  book-hawking  move- 
ment, and  therefore  not  a rival  to  the  bookseller  ; but  an 
evangelistic  undertaking,  seeking  the  conversion  of  sinners  and 
the  building  up  of  the  kingdom  of  Christ.  The  agents  sought 
are  men  of  earnest  piety  and  evangelistic  spirit,  who  are  ex- 
pected to  take  every  available  opportunity  to  do  spiritual  good, 
chiefly  by  making  known  the  character  and  contents  of  the  books 
which  they  sell,  and  occasionally  by  visiting  sick  and  dying  per- 
sons, or  holding  meetings  in  barns,  kitchens,  and  bothies  with 
such  of  the  people  as  may  be  induced  to  attend  them.  Begin- 
ning with  three  colporteurs,  the  society  has  now  two  hundred 
and  forty-three,  traversing  the  greater  part  of  Scotland,  espe- 
cially the  rural  districts,  while  a few  have  their  field  in  the 
North  of  England  and  in  other  districts  there.  The  amount 
of  Christian  good  done  by  these  colporteurs  may  be  inferred  in 
some  degree  from  the  number  and  the  quality  of  the  books 
which  they  sell.  Of  some  books,  such  as  McCheyne’s  Life  or 
Bonar’s  ‘‘Way  of  Peace,”  a very  large  number  is  sold.  The 
best  periodicals,  whether  for  Sunday  or  week-day  reading,  are  also 
disposed  of  in  large  numbers.  There  is  ample  evidence  that  in 
many  districts  a very  decided  improvement  has  taken  place  in 
the  reading  of  the  people.  The  importance  of  this  change  it  is 
hardly  possible  to  overrate.  There  is  also  ample  evidence  of  the 
spiritual  good  done  by  the  colporteur,  especially  among  those 
who  are  all  but  inaccessible  to  the  Christian  minister.  The 
wages  paid  to  the  men  are  very  moderate,  so  that  there  is  no 
temptation  to  them  to  rush  unadvisedly  into  the  work.  Their 
salaries  are  defrayed  by  the  society,  partly  from  profits  on  their 
sales,  and  partly  from  a guarantee  fund,  usually  contributed  by 
friends  in  the  locality  where  the  colporteur  works,  who  have  thus 
a special  interest  in  him,  and  a special  reason  for  observing  the 
manner  in  which  his  work  is  done. 
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Although  colportage  has  not  been  introduced  in  England  as 
an  evangelizing  agency  in  any  such  degree  as  in  Scotland,  it  has 
obtained  the  warm  approval  of  Mr.  Spurgeon,  and  through  his 
personal  exertions  it  is  carried  on  to  a considerable  extent.1 2  In 
Ireland  it  has  been  very  successful,  both  among  Protestants  and 
the  members  of  the  Church  of  Rome.  In  fact,  in  many  dis- 
tricts it  furnishes  almost  the  only  method  by  which  access  can 
be  found  for  the  Gospel  to  the  Roman  Catholic  population. 
The  Reports  of  the  Irish  Colportage  Society  furnish  many  in- 
teresting instances  of  conversion  through  the  reading  of  the 
Bibles  or  other  books  supplied  by  the  colporteur,  or  through  his 
conversations  and  prayers.3 

Having  thus  surveyed  the  principal  evangelistic  methods  pur- 
sued chiefly  though  not  exclusively  in  Scotland,  first  by  churches, 
and  next  by  societies  of  a catholic  character,  it  might  not  be  in- 
appropriate now  to  glance  at  the  operations  for  which  certain 
zealous  individuals  have  made  themselves  responsible,  some  of 
which  have  attained  to  considerable  magnitude  and  importance. 
We  refer  to  such  undertakings  as  that  of  Mr.  George  Holland, 
of  London,  and  other  gentlemen  ; or  that  of  Miss  Macpherson, 
in  connection  with  the  emigration  of  destitute  children  to 
Canada  ; or  of  Mrs.  Meredith,  for  the  reclamation  and  conversion 
of  discharged  female  prisoners.  Into  the  details  of  such  under- 
takings, however,  we  will  not  enter.  The  “ Free  Lance”  is  a 
very  useful  soldier  so  long  as  he  works  in  harmony  with  the 
general  sentiment  and  common-sense  of  the  Christian  commun- 
ity. Some  people  are  so  constituted  that  by  themselves  they 
work  admirably,  but  in  harness  with  others  they  are  neither  com- 
fortable nor  comforting.  It  is  well  that  there  should  be  sea- 
room  for  Free  Lances,  and  for  the  most  part  their  work  has 
been  admirably  done.  But  they  can  hardly  be  taken  into 
account  as  contributing  in  any  considerable  degree  to  the  evan- 
gelization of  the  whole  community.  Nor  would  it  be  wise  to 

1 The  Religious  Tract  Society  of  London  helps  greatly  in  the  circulation  of 
sound  Christian  literature,  but  is  not  like  the  Scotch  Society,  evangelistic  in  its 
constitution. 

2 The  writer  may  refer  to  three  tracts  written  by  himself — “ The  Colporteur 

in  Scotland,”  “ Footsteps  of  the  Colporteur,”  and  the  “ Colporteur  in  Ireland.” 
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encourage  indefinitely  this  form  of  philanthropy.  Interesting 
as  an  exception,  it  would  be  undesirable  as  a rule.  Home-evan- 
gelization is  undoubtedly,  in  the  first  instance,  the  duty  of  the 
Christian  Church  in  its  church  capacity.  Our  church  divisions 
unfortunately  prevent  the  full  accomplishment  of  many  evan- 
gelistic projects  in  this  way,  and,  as  a partial  remedy,  societies 
have  to  be  organized.  So  long  as  these  societies  are  indirectly 
controlled  by  the  general  sentiment  and  feeling  of  the  Christian 
Church,  trust  may  be  placed  in  them  as  useful  agencies,  enjoy- 
ing the  blessing  of  God.  The  same  thing  is  true  of  individuals  ; 
only  individuals  are  not  so  dependent  on  the  good-will  of  the 
church  catholic,  and  are  more  liable  to  be  guided  by  crotchets 
or  individual  impulses.  We  may  welcome  the  labors  of  all 
good  men  working  by  themselves,  without  having  any  special 
favor  for  that  form  of  Christian  activity. 

Hitherto,  in  this  paper,  we  have  viewed  the  subject  of  evan- 
gelization by  itself  ; but  it  is  impossible  to  dismiss  it  without 
glancing  at  its  relations  to  some  kindred  subjects  with  which,  in 
practice,  it  is  inseparably  connected.  Home-heathenism  stands 
in  vital  connection  with  many  forms  of  social  evils,  partly  as  cause, 
and  partly  as  effect.  On  the  one  hand,  heathenism  is  caused 
and  aggravated  by  the  prevalent  arrangements  for  the  sale  of 
strong  drink,  and  by  the  drinking  customs  of  society  ; by 
crowded  dwellings,  want  of  ventilation  and  the  means  of  cleanli- 
ness ; by  needless  hindrances  to  marriage,  or  by  neglect  of  right 
family  arrangements,  as  when  the  mothers  of  young  children 
work  in  factories,  letting  out  their  children  to  others  to  tend  ; 
by  want  of  training  in  domestic  economy,  whereby  the  house- 
wife often  enters  on  the  charge  of  a home  without  knowing  how 
to  make  it  comfortable  ; and  generally  by  habits  of  thriftlessness, 
untidiness,  and  want  of  foresight.  Wherever  such  evils  have 
established  themselves,  they  are  found  to  constitute  most  seri- 
ous obstacles  towards  the  evangelization  of  the  people.  A 
purely  spiritual  force  like  that  of  the  gospel  may  indeed  prevail 
over  them  all,  and  in  many  individual  instances  it  does  so  pre- 
vail ; but  the  tendency  of  them,  the  terrible,  deadly  tendency 
of  them,  is  to  obstruct  the  work  of  the  Gospel.  Those  who  are 
deeply  concerned  for  the  regeneration  of  the  lapsed  classes  can- 
not but  seek  to  assail  these  social  evils,  or  to  have  them 
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lessened  by  means  of  the  weapons  which  the  civil  authorities 
are  able  to  wield  against  them  ; and  yet,  even  in  doing  so,  they 
cannot  but  feel  that  without  the  grace  of  God  these  evils,  once 
established,  cannot  be  effectually  rooted  out.  It  becomes 
necessary  to  combine  both  methods  of  cure — to  do  the  utmost 
to  diminish,  by  public  measures,  arrangements  so  pernicious  to 
Christian  life  ; and  to  do  the  utmost,  at  the  same  time,  to  foster 
an  earnest  Christian  life  as  the  best  means  of  lessening  the  evils. 

If  the  two  methods  could  be  carried  on  simultaneously,  by  the 
civil  and  spiritual  powers  respectively,  there  would  be  some  hope 
of  reaching  the  desired  goal — a hope  that  can  hardly  be  cher- 
ished reasonably  if  either  the  one  or  the  other  fail  to  do  their 
part. 

Of  all  hindrances  to  evangelization  in  Scotland — and  probably 
the  same  is  true  of  many  other  countries — the  most  terrible  is 
that  presented  by  the  traffic  in  strong  drink.  The  enormous 
extent  to  which  the  national  revenue  is  derived  from  the  sale  of 
drink  gives  the  government  of  the  country  an  interest  in  provid- 
ing facilities  for  its  consumption — semper , ubique , et  ab  omnibus. 
Local  authorities  seem  to  take  the  cue  from  those  of  the  nation, 
so  that  there  is  an  almost  irresistible  tendency  to  the  multiplica- 
tion of  places  for  the  sale  of  liquor.  Indeed,  with  the  exception  , 
of  certain  rural  districts  owned  by  landlords,  who  recognize  the 
mischief  wrought  by  too  great  facilities  for  obtaining  liquor, 
there  is  hardly  a street,  ward,  or  parish  where  drink-shops  are 
not  like  the  stars  of  heaven  for  multitude.  And  in  those  very 
districts  of  our  large  towns  where  the  population  is  most 
drunken,  and  the  necessity  for  evangelistic  efforts  is  greatest, 
these  drink-shops  are  the  most  numerous.  There  is  something 
actually  pathetic  in  the  fact  that,  by  the  arrangements  of  the 
authorities,  where  virtue  is  frailest  the  snares  for  its  destruction 
are  most  thickly  set  ; where  people  have  most  need  to  pray,  and 
in  some  touching  instances  do  actually  pray,  “ Lead  us  not  into 
temptation,”  the  guardians  of  the  public  safety  take  care  that 
at  every  street-corner,  and  almost  at  every  second  door,  the 
temptation  from  which  they  have  need  to  be  delivered  shall 
present  itself  in  its  most  enticing  form.  The  transparent  falla- 
cies by  which  this  is  often  justified  are  discreditable  alike  to  the 
heads  and  hearts  of  those  who  use  them.  They  argue  that  if 
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people  have  the  desire  of  drink,  it  is  all  the  same  whether  it  is  to 
be  got  within  ten  yards  of  their  door  or  twenty,  in  one  house  or 
in  ten.  Whereas  to  many  it  is  the  perpetual  sight  of  drink  that 
kindles  the  desire  for  it,  while  the  number  of  drink-shops  and  of 
drink-sellers  creates  a keen  competition  for  customers,  and  gives 
to  the  keepers  of  them  only  too  obvious  and  too  strong  an  in- 
terest in  inducing  as  many  men,  women,  and  children  as  possible 
to  drink  as  much  as  they  can  possibly  pay  for.  “ I could  resist 
five  public-houses  on  the  way  to  my  house,”  said  a man  lately 
who  knew  the  snare  ; “ but  I cannot  resist  twenty.”  Yet  it  is 
but  slowly  that  the  authorities  are  coming  even  to  see  the  fearful 
hindrance  to  all  good,  temporal,  spiritual,  and  eternal,  which 
these  numberless  drink-shops  constitute.  It  is  a remarkable  fact 
that  nowhere  are  more  zealous  advocates  of  the  temperance  reform 
to  be  found  than  among  ministers  and  others  who  have  been 
called  to  labor  among  the  fallen  classes.  At  every  point  Drink 
meets  them  as  their  deadliest  foe.  If  some  poor  drunkard’s 
conscience  has  been  touched,  and  he  begins  to  think  of  his  soul, 
it  is  felt  that  his  only  chance  is  to  become  a total  abstainer,  and 
in  the  presence  of  such  numberless  temptations  even  this  is 
often  with  difficulty  secured.  His  spiritual  friends  and  advisers 
. find  it  necessary  to  hedge  him  round  with  every  available  en- 
couragement and  help,  foremost  among  which  is  their  own 
personal  example.  They  have  far  too  much  to  -do  in  inducing 
reclaimed  drinkers  to  give  the  widest  possible  berth  to  their 
deadly  foe  to  admit  of  their  regaling  themselves  even  moderately 
from  the  bottle.  Christian  hearts  that  are  constantly  in  contact 
with  drunkenness,  and  trying  to  cure  it,  come  sooner  or  later  to 
feel  that  there  is  nothing  for  them  personally  but  to  abstain. 
We  believe  there  is  hardly  a laborer  of  any  kind  among  the 
sunken,  whether  minister,  elder,  Sunday-school  teacher,  city 
missionary,  or  Bible-woman,  who  does  not  feel  that  if  any  good 
influence  is  to  be  exercised,  abstinence  must  be  practised.  Alas  ! 
it  is  but  a small  minority  that  come  to  know  in  this  way  what 
evil  the  drink-traffic  is  causing  ; and  hence  the  painful  fact  that 
even  the  Permissive  Bill  of  Sir  Wilfrid  Lawson  has  so  small  a 
measure  of  support  in  the  House  of  Commons. 

The  state  of  the  dwellings  of  the  poor  is  the  next  greatest 
hindrance  socially  to  the  work  of  evangelization.  When  Charles 
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Kingsley  wrote  “Alton  Locke,”  he  found  a great  amount  of  mate- 
rial provided  to  his  hand  in  the  papers  on  “ London  Labor  and 
the  Poor,”  which  one  of  the  daily  newspapers  had  just  given  to 
the  world,  and  nothing  was  there  portrayed  in  darker  colors  than 
the  state  of  their  dwellings.  Since  that  time  much  has  been 
done  to  improve  the  dwellings  of  the  poor  ; and  we  have  again 
to  record,  with  great  regard,  the  kind  and  liberal  service  of  an 
American  gentleman,  the  late  Mr.  Peabody,  who,  besides  fur- 
nishing the  means  for  the  erection  of  a large  number  of  suitable 
dwellings  in  London,  gave  an  impulse  to  the  cause,  and  stimu- 
lated the  energies  of  other  friends  in  a manner  which  greatly  en- 
hanced the  value  of  his  personal  contribution.  Here  again,  how- 
ever, we  have  an  evil  which  acts  alike  as  cause  and  effect,  in 
connection  with  the  degraded  condition  of  many  of  the  working 
classes.  In  remedying  the  evil  of  bad  houses,  physical  and 
moral  causes  must  be  joined.  The  very  best  houses  that  could 
be  provided  would  not  of  themselves  cure  the  dissipated,  reck- 
less habits  of  many  a workman’s  family.  Even  for  inspiring 
men  with  self-respect,  and  much  more  for  inspiring  them  with 
the  self-control  and  self-reliance  needed  for  an  exemplary  life, 
you  must  borrow  the  power  of  the  Gospel.  It  may  be  paradox- 
ical, but  it  is  true — you  need  better  houses  to  improve  the 
people  ; but  you  need  better  people,  too,  to  improve  the  houses. 

We  have  but  touched  the  fringe  of  a great  subject  in  this 
fragmentary  reference  to  the  way  in  which,  on  the  one  hand, 
certain  material  and  moral  influences  combine  to  degrade  men,  and 
in  which,  on  the  other,  influences  of  both  kinds  must  be  combined 
in  order  thoroughly  to  reclaim  and  elevate  them.  Human  nature 
is  a composite  affair  ; its  various  parts  act  and  react  on  each 
other  ; nor  can  you  look  for  the  thorough  restoration  of  any  one 
part  without  at  the  same  time  taking  steps  for  the  restoration  of 
all.  The  way  in  which  the  various  interests  and  influences  that 
affect  man’s  welfare  interlace  with  each  other  makes  the  work  of 
social  regeneration  somewhat  delicate.  There  are  cases  in  which 
it  is  the  wisdom  of  the  evangelist  to  confine  himself  rigidly  to  the 
simple  work  of  evangelization,  and  leave  the  affiliated  depart- 
ments untouched.  This,  for  the  most  part,  was  the  course  fol- 
lowed by  our  Lord  and  his  apostles.  The  relations  of  the 
church  to  the  civil  authorities  were  so  delicate  in  those  days, 
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and  the  risk  to  the  church  of  seeming  to  trespass  in  the  civil 
field  would  have  been  so  great,  that  the  early  laborers  contented 
themselves  with  preaching  Christ’s  name  simply  as  that  of  a 
Saviour  from  sin.  Paul,  indeed,  hinted  to  Timothy  that  godli- 
ness was  profitable  for  all  things,  having  promise  of  the  life  that 
now  is  and  of  that  which  is  to  come.  But  this  was  only  a hint 
that  could  alarm  no  one.  The  early  preachers  directed  their 
whole  energies  to  spiritual  results.  They  let  alone  the  social 
evils  of  their  time.  The  vicious  public  amusements  of  the  day, 
the  injustice  and  cruelty  practised  on  the  slave,  even  the  atro- 
cious perversion  of  all  justice  practised  by  a Nero,  failed  to  draw 
forth  their  anathemas.  Their  one  object  was  to  introduce  into 
the  body  the  spirit  of  life  in  Christ  Jesus.  They  knew  that  once 
that  spirit  was  at  work,  it  would  tell  upon  the  festering  mass  of 
social  corruption,  and  compel  reformation  there.  This  course 
was  manifestly  the  result  of  Christian  wisdom,  arising  from  the 
inexpediency  of  arousing  prejudices  against  the  Gospel  before  its 
true  character  was  established,  before  it  had  gained  for  itself  a 
6 o?  n ov  fftcp,  a fulcrum  for  moving  the  world. 

Now,  however,  that  Christianity  is  the  accepted  religion  of 
so  many  countries,  and  the  recognized  force  for  moulding  their 
whole  moral,  spiritual,  and  social  economies,  we  need  be  under 
no  such  ceremony  either  in  bringing  its  influence  to  bear  on  the 
social  corruptions  of  our  time,  or  in  calling  for  the  removal  of 
these  corruptions  as  serious  hindrances  to  the  prosperity  of 
Christianity.  We  are  free  to  proclaim  the  truth  far  and  wide, 
that  the  nature  and  life  of  man  is  such  a complex  affair  that  for 
his  thorough  welfare  we  need  a harmony  of  forces — physical,  in- 
tellectual, moral,  social,  and  spiritual.  It  is  true  that  the  spirit- 
ual force  is  the  strongest  of  all,  and  is  capable  by  God’s  help 
of  prevailing  even  when  the  other  forces  are  neutral  or  antag- 
onistic. But  whoever  really  has  at  heart  the  true  welfare  of 
society  must  not  look  merely  to  the  particular  force  with  which 
he  has  officially  to  do,  but  to  all  the  forces  together.  The  magis- 
trate cannot  say  to  the  minister,  “ I have  no  need  of  thee,” 
nor  the  schoolmaster  to  the  sanitary  reformer,  ” I have  no  need 
of  thee.”  All  have  need  of  all;  but  very  specially  the  other 
forces  have  need  of  religion,  and  religion  has  need  of  the  other 
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forces.  It  will  be  a happy  day  when  all  combine  and  conspire 
harmoniously  for  the  true  regeneration  of  the  world. 

Yet,  while  cordially  inviting  the  co-operation  of  all,  we  must 
ever  bear  in  mind  that  of  all  agencies  for  the  regeneration  of 
society,  the  spiritual  force,  the  force  of  the  Gospel  of  salvation, 
is  by  far  the  strongest.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  when  we  look  at 
man  in  the  light  of  the  Gospel  that  we  realize  his  greatness,  and 
feel  how  worthy  he  is  of  our  best  efforts  to  raise  him  up.  An 
immortal  being,  a fallen  being,  a being  who  has  lost  God’s  image 
but  may  yet  recover  it,  susceptible  himself  of  endless  suffering  or 
bliss,  and  exercising  a daily  influence  on  all  around  him  either 
for  weal  or  woe — how  terrible  is  his  ruin,  how  glorious  his  re- 
covery ! As  Pascal  used  to  say,  man  is  a mystery — a compound 
of  greatness  and  littleness.  Generally  it  is  his  littleness  that  is 
most  apparent ; and  when  that  view  of  him  fills  the  eye,  there  is 
little  effort  to  save  him,  and  little  concern  for  his  wrecked  life  : 
he  may  be  sent  into  the  wars  as  food  for  gunpowder,  or  sent  to 
sea  in  a crazy  ship,  and  if  he  is  drowned,  what  matters  it — the 
ship  was  insured.  But  in  the  light  of  the  Gospel,  it  is  the  great- 
ness of  man  that  fills  the  view — his  immortal  capacity,  his  never- 
ceasing  influence  on  others,  his  fitness  to  become  a servant  of 
God,  useful  in  his  work — nay,  a son  of  God,  rejoicing  in  his  fel- 
lowship and  restored  to  his  image.  What  an  unprecedented 
impulse  does  this  view  of  man  give  to  those  who  labor  for  his 
regeneration  ! Again,  it  is  only  when  the  Gospel  is  brought  to 
bear  on  man  that  he  himself  is  thoroughly  roused  to  a due  sense 
of  his  position  as  an  immortal  being,  and  to  any  measure  of 
hope  that  his  regeneration  can  be  effected.  Show  a man  that 
the  Son  of  God  died  for  him,  the  just  for  the  unjust,  to  bring  him 
unto  God  ; that  God  desires  him  for  a son,  and  has  ready  for 
him  an  inheritance  of  exceeding  great  worth — where  he  himself 
dwells  in  glory  ; show  him  that  the  Holy  Ghost,  himself  God,  is 
in  his  soul,  to  fashion  it  in  purity  and  beauty  like  that  of  a Son  of 
God,  and  that  to  resist  the  impulses  that  move  him  upwards  is  to 
resist  the  work  of  God  himself  ; let  him  feel  that  the  grace  of  the 
Gospel  brings  peace  of  conscience,  a hope  full  of  immortality,  fel- 
lowship with  God,  in  short,  every  blessing  that  God  can  confer — 
what  an  unrivalled  force  is  thus  furnished  for  his  elevation — a 
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force  equal,  through  God’s  blessing,  to  the  very  highest  results  ! 

After  all,  let  the  duty  of  others  be  what  it  may,  it  is  the 
Christian  Church,  in  its  various  branches,  that  must  charge  itself 
with  the  chief  responsibility  of  reconquering  the  lapsed  classes. 
It  is  the  church  that  is  in  possession  of  far  the  most  powerful 
artillery,  if  only  she  is  willing  and  knows  how  to  use  it.  The 
work  is  so  important  and  so  difficult  that,  to  accomplish  it,  the 
church  would  need  to  summon  her  utmost  energies  and  re- 
sources. In  this  paper,  under  the  designation  of  lapsed  classes 
we  have  had  chiefly  in  view  those  who  lie  at  the  bottom  of  the 
social  scale,  the  detritus  of  society  in  every  sense.  But  we  can- 
not forget  that  since  the  days  of  Dr.  Chalmers  the  “ lapsed 
classes”  have  been  swollen  by  other  elements,  and  that  we  have 
now  to  embrace  under  it  an  array  of  cultivated  unbelievers  who 
are  as  far  removed  from  Christ  as  any.  The  problem  becomes 
more  and  more  difficult  as  time  wears  on.  All  the  more  is  it 
necessary  that  the  Christian  Church  should  look  it  full  in  the  face. 
It  is  the  function  of  the  church  to  conquer  all  these  classes  to 
Christ,  and  all  divine  encouragement  awaits  her  efforts  if  only  she 
will  face  the  enterprise  in  faith  and  courage.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  she  shirk  it,  shutting  herself  up  in  a more  comfortable 
and  apparently  desirable  region,  she  cannot  expect  to  prosper. 
She  may  content  herself  with  drawing  adherents  from  the  more 
willing  and  well-to-do  classes,  and  with  building  up  congrega- 
tions on  whose  comfortable  condition  the  eye  may  rest  with 
complacency.  But  this  will  not  be  following  the  footsteps  of 
her  Lord.  Like  the  Son  of  Man,  she  must  go  forth  to  seek  and 
to  save  that  which  is  lost.  Her  true  glory  does  not  lie  in  any 
measure  or  kind  of  worldly  prosperity,  but  in  the  degree  in 
which  she  draws  the  lost  to  Christ  and  assimilates  them  to 
him.  There  is  something  radically  wrong  when,  confronted  with 
men  perishing  for  lack  of  knowledge,  the  church  passes  by  on 
the  other  side,  thinking  neither  of  the  loss  to  the  individual,  nor 
to  the  church,  nor  to  the  world,  nor  to  God,  when  even  one  soul 
is  lost,  much  more  souls  without  number  ! Happy,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  church  that  maintains  its  affections  warm  and 
tender  towards  the  erring,  and  understands  the  joy  there  is  in 
heaven  over  one  sinner  that  repenteth  ! It  is  this  evangelistic 
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spirit  that  brings  us  closest  to  the  very  heart  and  soul  of  our 
Lord.  It  gives  us  wonderfully  close  fellowship  with  him  in  his 
moods  of  exceeding  tenderness,  as  when  he  beheld  the  city  and 
wept  over  it.  And  it  gives  us  not  less  close  fellowship  with  him 
in  his  moods  of  triumphant  joy  when  he  sees  of  the  travail  of  his 
soul  and  is  satisfied,  forgetting  all  his  sorrow,  like  the  woman  in 
travail,  who  forgets  all  her  anguish  for  joy  that  a man  is  born 
into  the  world. 


William  G.  Blaikie. 


KANT,  AND  HIS  FORTUNES  IN  ENGLAND. 


IT  is  now  a century  since  the  philosophy  of  Kant  was  born 
into  the  world,  suddenly,  we  might  almost  say  secretly,  the 
ungainly  and  repulsive  offspring  of  a solitary  thinker,  adorned 
by  no  graces  of  style,  recommended  by  no  famous  name. 
Men  of  our  day  may  indeed  wonder  how  it  ever  excited 
the  interest  of  the  philosophic  world,  for  a book  of  such 
form  as  Kant’s  great  Critick  would  now  hardly  find  a pub- 
lisher, still  less  a public,  to  adopt  it.  But  we  must  remem- 
ber that  in  the  eighteenth  century  style  was  unknown  in  Ger- 
man philosophy  ; there  was  hardly  a model  existing,  save  in 
the  mystic  dawning  of  Jacob  Boehme,  or  the  tedious  and 
barren  clearness  of  Christian  Wolff.  He  that  read  philosophy  in 
those  days,  beyond  the  range  of  French  and  English  literature, 
was  well  accustomed  to  dryness  of  matter  and  mustiness  of  taste. 
Kant’s  style  was  no  worse  than  the  style  of  his  contemporaries, 
and  therefore  brought  upon  him  no  special  neglect.  On  the  other 
hand,  his  matter  was  so  new  and  startling,  that  it  could  not  fail 
to  attract  an  age  throbbing  with  political  and  religious  excite- 
ment, and  casting  aside  the  old  and  the  traditional  in  the  rest- 
lessness of  its  fever.  In  fact,  the  age  which  gave  birth  to  so 
revolutionary  a system  created  an  audience  to  receive  it  with  re- 
spect, and  in  a very  few  years  German  thought  had  started  upon 
a new  career.  No  single  philosopher,  except  perhaps  Descartes 
— we  cannot  yet  judge  of  Darwin — ever  drew  so  clear  a boundary 
across  the  flowing  continuity  of  human  thought  ; he  stood,  a 
second  Aaron,  between  the  living  and  the  dead,  and  the  plague 
of  dogmatism,  which  had  long  benumbed  intelligence  and  para- 
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lyzed  thought,  was  suddenly  stayed.  The  plague  returned  again, 
no  doubt — an  endemic  malady  in  Germany,  like  the  fevers  of 
certain  cities  ; but  how  new  and  suggestive  the  dogmatism  of 
Schelling  and  of  Hegel,  how  well  reasoned  and  specious  the 
dogmatism  of  Pessimists  and  Darwinists,  how  altered  the  whole 
tone  of  European  speculation  ! 

Even  more  remarkable  is  the  periodical  recovery  of  the 
Germans  from  their  attacks  of  dogmatism,  and  their  return  to  the 
sound  attitude  and  critical  caution  of  Kant.  Fichte,  Schelling, 
Hegel,  have  all  waxed  and  waned:  the  former  two,  perhaps, 
swallowed  up  by  the  comprehensiveness  and  logical  majesty  of 
the  last ; but  now  even  his  day  is  gone  by  in  Germany,  and  for 
one  man  who  follows  or  reads  or  refutes  Hegel,  there  are  an 
hundred  who  follow  and  read  and  refute  Kant.  The  nation 
has  grown  hot  again  over  his  interpretation,  rival  schools  claim 
the  aegis  of  his  authority ; and  of  late  the  Darwinists,  the  great 
apostles  of  Positivism,  and  the  deadly  enemies  of  metaphysic, 
have  declared  that  he  alone  of  the  philosophers  is  worthy  of 
study,  and  to  him  alone  was  vouchsafed  a foreglimpse  of  the 
dawn  of  true  science. 

The  common  herd,  indeed,  of  vulgar  sciolists  in  the  study  of 
nature  are  still  disposed  to  class  him  with  the  rest  of  pure  philo- 
sophers, and  deride  him  as  an  a priori  theorist  ; but  the  deeper 
thinkers  of  the  movement  seem  to  have  arrived  at  the  truth 
which  he  long  since  inculcated,  that  the  question  for  every 
thinker  in  every  science  was  no  question  between  metaphysic 
and  no  metaphysic,  but  between  good  metaphysic  and  bad  meta- 
physic. Every  human  being  that  thinks  enough  to  theorize 
must  be  a metaphysician  of  some  sort,  and  the  more  ignorant, 
the  more  dogmatic  ; because  such  people  argue  upon  theories 
which  they  have  never  stated  to  themselves,  and  assume  re- 
sults as  attained  which  have  defied  the  pursuit  of  centuries  of 
learning. 

Thus  the  old  lady  who  maintains  the  sudden  and  instantane- 
ous action  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  conversion  will  tell  us  that  there 
must  be  a moment — an  indivisible  point  of  time — before  which 
the  soul  was  in  a state  of  condemnation,  and  after  in  a state  of 
grace  ; and  upon  this  ground  we  have  the  doctrine  of  gradual 
salvation  rejected  as  absurd.  Here  is  a theological  argument 
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based  on  a thoroughly  metaphysical  assumption — on  the  denial 
of  the  infinite  divisibility  of  time  ; for  it  implies  the  doctrine 
that  time,  which  is  continuous,  and  therefore  necessarily  divisible, 
is  made  up  of  moments  which  are  not  divisible,  and  therefore  of 
moments  which  are  themselves  not  time.  Is  not  this  a most 
subtle  question  of  metaphysic,  and  yet  it  underlies  the  theologi- 
cal beliefs  of  our  least  philosophical  people  ? If  such  a theory  of 
time  be  indeed  necessary  to  sound  religion,  we  may  well  exclaim 
that  it  has  been  hidden  from  the  wise  and  prudent  and  revealed 
unto  babes  ! 

This  may  serve  as  an  example  from  the  thinking  of  ordinary 
people  ; it  hardly  requires  illustration  to  show  that  the  starting- 
point  of  every  science,  which  is  not  a mere  science  of  descrip- 
tion, is  a metaphysical  starting-point,  and  that  those  very  specu- 
lators who  most  deride  metaphysic  are  compelled  to  employ  it 
at  the  outset  of  their  systems.  The  nature  of  Being  and  of  Be- 
coming, to  use  ancient  phrases,  is  after  all  still  the  great  ques- 
tion among  scientific  men  ; and  there  are  few  who  are  satisfied 
with  a mere  analysis  of  the  ordinary  facts  of  experience,  without 
probing  below  the  surface,  and  speculating  on  the  real  nature  of 
space,  the  elements  of  matter,  and  the  origin  of  life. 

From  this  point  of  view  we  may  describe  metaphysic  as  the 
inquiry  into  the  assumptions  or  pre-existing  conditions  of  the 
sciences,  as  well  as  into  the  origin  of  the  phenomena  of  experi- 
ence. Neither  nature,  nor  science,  which  is  our  thinking  about 
nature,  originates  at  random  and  without  laws.  What  are  these 
laws  and  these  conditions  ? This  is  the  form  in  which  the  scope 
of  metaphysic  has  been  described  ever  since  Kant’s  time,  and  it 
marks  the  strongest  contrast  between  our  new  philosophy  and 
that  of  earlier  centuries.  Up  to  the  eighteenth  century,  meta- 
physic had  been  allied  with  theology  ; the  two  sciences  had 
been  mixed  together  and  confused,  so  that  even  the  genius  of 
Descartes,  who  was  the  first  great  lay  speculator,  could  not  break 
the  fetters,  and  kept  perpetually  reverting  to  a theological  basis 
in  speculation. 

The  attitude  of  Kant  was  completely  changed.  Though  him- 
self a profoundly  religious  man,  he  lays  it  before  him  as  his  guid- 
ing principle  that  metaphysic  must  be  reconciled,  not  with  the- 
ology,  but  with  science.  He  never  considers  whether  his  system 
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can  harmonize  with  the  dogmas  of  hi®  church,  for  his  whole  at- 
tention is  fixed  on  this  question  : Can  metaphysic  be  brought 
into  agreement  with  the  necessary  conditions  of  the  exact  sci- 
ences— of  mathematics,  pure  and  applied  ? If  it  can,  it  is  a 
true  and  real  science  ; if  it  cannot,  the  positive  sciences  must 
remain,  and  metaphysic,  or  what  has  been  called  metaphysic, 
must  be  cast  to  the  winds.  This  is  in  fact  the  result  of  his  great 
book,  that  there  are  portions  of  metaphysic — speculations  on 
the  nature  of  space  and  time,  and  of  the  forms  under  which  we 
obtain  experience — which  are  consistent  with  science,  nay,  even 
necessary  to  explain  science,  and  these  are  accordingly  estab- 
lished. There  are  other  portions  of  metaphysic  which  are  in- 
consistent with  these  tests,  and  which  are  accordingly  to  be  re- 
jected. I need  hardly  remind  the  reader  that  these  latter  are 
precisely  the  theological  aspects  of  metaphysic — the  spirituality 
of  the  soul,  the  necessary  existence  of  the  Deity,  the  freedom  of 
the  will : on  all  these  the  demonstrations  of  theological  metaphy- 
sic are  exposed  and  refuted. 

The  real  reason  of  the  permanent  vitality  of  Kant’s  system, 
of  its  rapid  conquest  of  the  philosophic  world,  of  its  revival  in  an 
age  of  anti-speculative  tendencies,  is  this  strictly  scientific  spirit. 
He  claims  for  it,  indeed,  no  higher  place  than  that  of  the  police 
in  an  organized  society,  which  is  intended  to  leave  peaceable 
and  orderly  citizens  alone,  and  to  interfere  only  in  the  interests 
of  peace  and  order.  But  in  speculation  the  disorderly  are  so 
numerous,  their  assumptions  are  so  bold,  their  oppression  so 
unjust,  that  the  duties  of  metaphysic  as  the  police  of  thought 
are  constant  and  arduous  ; and  it  may  safely  be  said  that  no  man 
can  start  with  security  in  the  pursuit  of  any  science,  or  expect  to 
attain  in  it  real  eminence,  who  has  not  the  avenues  of  his  mind 
guarded  and  his  freedom  of  thinking  assured  by  a preparatory 
study  of  the  critical  philosophy.  This  is  the  negative  aspect  of 
the  question  ; from  a positive  point  oi  view  it  maybe  urged  that, 
apart  from  the  actual  knowledge  attained  by  the  acute  analysis 
and  large  insight  of  such  a thinker  as  Kant,  the  mastering  of  his 
system  implies  a mental  gymnastic  superior  to  that  which  can 
be  obtained  even  from  the  study  of  higher  mathematics.  The 
minuteness  of  detail  in  the  Critick  is  not  more  remarkable  than 
the  extraordinary  regularity  of  classification,  by  which  every  ques- 
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tion  and  every  fact  finds  its  fixed  place  in  the  structure.  So  it 
comes  that  we  cannot  possibly  master  thoroughly  one  part  of 
Kant’s  philosophy  without  obtaining  the  clue  to  all  the  rest.  The 
proofs  of  the  validity  and  of  the  scientific  character  of  mathema- 
tics and  physics  in  themselves  imply  the  refutation  of  ontology 
and  of  its  pretended  demonstrations. 

If  these  remarks  be  well  founded,  it  must  be  of  great  import- 
ance to  the  philosophic  temper  of  our  own  as  well  as  of  former 
generations,  to  keep  rethinking  in  our  own  way,  and  reclothing  in 
our  own  words,  the  main  ideas  of  the  great  Critic.  Perhaps, 
too,  it  may  afford  a welcome  clue  to  the  student  who  finds  him- 
self lost  in  the  thorny  maze  of  the  great  discoverer’s  own  expo- 
sition, which  is  too  big  with  thoughts,  and  perhaps  too  self- 
surprised,  to  study  elegance  of  form,  and  to  avoid  either  ellipsis 
of  thought  or  redundancy  of  expression.  There  are,  moreover, 
many  controversies  prominent  enough  for  the  moment  to  excite 
the  attention  and  divert  the  path  of  even  great  discoverers.  These 
questions,  which  made  perhaps  most  noise  in  their  day,  are  now 
silent,  or  only  live  in  the  allusions  of  more  lasting  replies,  and 
there  is  no  need  that  in  endeavoring  to  gather  the  wheat  of  a 
bygone  generation  we  should  gather  the  chaff  also.  The  spec- 
ulations concerning  the  proposition,  Quodlibet  ens  est  unum, 
verum,  bonum,  or  the  arguments  of  Moses  Mendelssohn  on  the 
permanence  of  the  soul,  are  now  mere  disturbances  in  the  course 
of  Kant’s  exposition,  and  may  be  passed  over  in  silence.  More 
important,  perhaps,  as  the  illusion  is  not  yet  dead,  is  his  refuta- 
tion of  the  conditions  assumed  in  Swedenborg’s  visionary  system, 
and  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  his  best-known  and  greatest  work 
does  not  contain  his  official  discussion  of  this  pseudo-philosophy. 
But,  in  any  case,  our  present  limits  will  permit  no  deviation,  how- 
ever interesting,  into  by-ways,  and  we  will  grasp  broad  princi- 
ples as  simply  as  we  may. 

If  we  desire  to  ascertain  what  can  be  learned  by  studying 
metaphysic,  we  must  go  back  to  the  most  elementary  conditions, 
and  examine  the  very  roots  of  the  matter.  For  there  appears  to 
be  something  radically  wrong  about  the  science,  as  it  has  been 
heretofore  studied.  All  through  the  best  periods  of  Greek  phi- 
losophy, all  through  the  middle  ages,  metaphysic  in  the  strict- 
est sense — the  science  of  Being,  as  opposed  to  the  mere  analysis 
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of  phenomena — was  regarded  as  the  Queen  of  the  Sciences.  It 
is  indeed  striking,  but  not  strange,  that  the  anti-theological, 
sceptical  unrestrained  Greek  thinkers,  and  the  professed  sup- 
porters of  the  Christian  faith,  should  unite  in  placing  this  study 
above  that  of  other  sciences.  But  we  cannot  here  turn  aside 
to  show  that  the  one  sought  to  attain  theology  through  it,  the 
other  to  establish  theology  by  means  of  it.  In  every  case  the 
close  kinship  of  both  sciences  is  manifest,  and  though  men  may 
succeed  in  hiding  it  from  themselves,  it  is  hard  to  conceive  a 
metaphysical  age  not  theological,  or  a theological  age  not  meta- 
physical. Of  course  I mean  by  theology  systematic  or  reasoned- 
out  religion.  Hence  we  might  have  expected  it  priori  what 
Kant  notes  in  his  Preface,  that  when  theology  went  out  of  favor 
in  the  eighteenth  century,  when  the  sciences  of  observation  and 
experiment  began  to  fascinate  the  thinking  world,  metaphysic, 
once  a queen  and  a despot,  was  left  forsaken  and  neglected,  to 
mourn  the  decay  of  her  whilome  greatness.  Meanwhile  pure 
mathematics,  physical  and  natural  sciences,  which  had  begun 
modestly,  and  promised  nothing,  were  advancing  with  giant 
strides,  and  showing  now  a promise  of  indefinite  progress. 

Can  we  say  that  metaphysic  had  a certain  field  or  province 
to  occupy,  and  that  this  was  accomplished,  so  that  the  science 
might  be  rather  regarded  as  wound  up,  than  as  a failure  ? Cer- 
tainly not.  We  have  a specimen  of  such  a science  in  logic,  which 
merely  professes  to  analyze  human  reasoning.  Now,  although 
the  term  Logic  may  be  used  in  wider  senses,  and  extraneous 
variable  matter  may  thus  be  imported  into  it,  the  strict  province 
of  the  science  was  surveyed  and  occupied  by  Aristotle,  and  from 
his  day  to  our  own  there  has  been  no  doubt  or  scepticism  possible 
as  to  the  main  results  once  obtained.  But  in  metaphysic  we 
have  no  such  fixed  and  undebateable  ground.  In  every  genera- 
tion there  rise  up  new  inquirers,  who  refuse  to  accept  any  thing 
from  their  predecessors  as  established,  and  are  even  still  groping 
about  for  a secure  basis  in  a science  which  has  been  assiduously 
cultivated  for  ages.  Surely  there  must  be  something  radically 
wrong  here.  It  is  impossible,  as  has  already  been  shown,  to  get 
rid  of  the  incumbrance.  The  very  sceptics  who  are  most  tren- 
chant in  their  rejection  of  all  existing  metaphysic,  are  them- 
selves metaphysicians,  and  carry  on  their  attack  by  metaphysical 
14 
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arguments.  All  men  make,  and  must  make,  metaphysical 
assumptions.  How  is  it  that  we  cannot  establish  fixed  laws, 
and  a proper  inventory  of  the  metaphysical  notions  which  we  are 
obliged  to  employ  ? 

Here  is  the  problem  which  Kant  raises.  He  proposes,  like 
Descartes,  to  doubt  every  thing  in  metaphysic  ; but  the  very 
doubt  presupposes  a subject  and  object  for  doubt,  and  re-estab- 
lishes at  least  so  much  certainty.  There  seems  only  one  way  of 
approaching  the  foundations  of  the  question,  and  this  is  to  in- 
quire, quite  generally,  what  knowledge  is,  and  what  right  or 
possibility  we  have  of  establishing  it.  It  may  then  appear  that 
there  is  some  unobserved  distinction  in  the  kinds  of  our  knowl- 
edge, or  in  the  basis  of  it,  which  justifies  one  science  and  dis- 
credits another. 

All  knowledge  consists  of  judgments.  We  can  conceive  no 
other  form  in  which  knowledge  can  arise  in  the  human  mind, 
except  that  of  asserting  a predicate  of  a subject.  The  difference 
between  random  knowledge  or  probable  knowledge,  and  what  is 
called  scientific  knowledge  or  certainty,  is  simply  this  : Is  the  con- 
nection of  the  predicate  with  the  subject  necessary  and  universal, 
or  is  it  merely  accidental  and  occasional  ? A scientific  truth,  such 
as  the  truths  of  geometry,  professes  to  be  a necessary  and  univer- 
sal combination  of  this  kind.  Of  course  the  very  first  sceptical 
doubt  suggests  that  there  is  no  such  certainty,  that  all  such  com- 
binations are  only  comparatively  universal,  and  that  there  is  no 
such  thing  as  an  absolutely  universal  and  necessary  proposition. 
To  this  Kant  replies  that  there  is  one  part  of  our  knowledge,  or 
perhaps  I should  say  a preliminary  condition  of  knowledge,  which 
consists  in  the  power  of  making  such  propositions.  In  every 
complex  idea  we  can  logically  separate  one  attribute,  and  affirm 
it  of  the  rest,  which  cannot  exist  without  it.  We  may  assert 
absolutely,  for  example,  that  color  is  extended,  because  color 
without  extension  is  absolutely  inconceivable.  Hence  there  is 
such  a thing  as  an  universal  and  necessary  combination  of  a sub- 
ject with  a predicate. 

But  it  is  equally  obvious  that  from  such  propositions  no  real 
science  can  be  constructed,  for  they  merely  expound  or  analyze 
what  we  already  know,  and  can  never  lead  to  what  we  do  not 
know.  We  require  for  this  purpose  propositions  with  the  cer- 
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tainty  of  these  analytical  truths,  but  with  this  additional  feature 
that  the  predicate  is  not  contained  in  the  subject.  If  we  look  at 
the  axioms  with  which  the  first  book  of  Euclid  opens,  we  shall 
see  that  there  are  such  propositions.  We  find  there  such  analy- 
tical propositions  as  I have  just  described,  where  the  union  of 
subject  with  predicate  is  necessary,  but  no  new  knowledge  is  or 
can  be  conveyed.  These  propositions  are  the  conditions  of  all 
sorts  of  knowledge,  and  by  no  means  confined  to  geometry, 
and  are  of  the  following  kind  : The  whole  is  greater  than  its 
part  ; whatever  two  quantities  are  equal  to  a common  third  are 
equal  to  one  another.  These  are  the  preliminary  conditions  of 
all  sciences,  which  cannot  be  violated,  but  which  are  the  warn- 
ing notices,  not  the  guide-posts  of  knowledge.  There  are  con- 
fused with  these  a very  different  kind  of  axioms,  which, 
though  they  strike  the  mind  as  equally  certain  and  universal,  rest 
upon  a totally  different  basis.  That  two  right  lines  cannot  en- 
close a space  ; that  lines  which  never  meet  must  be  parallel  (or 
some  equivalent  statement) — these  propositions  have  no  mean- 
ing except  in  geometry  ; they  do  not  receive  their  certainty  from 
the  same  universal  conditions  as  the  former,  or  logical  axioms, 
but  they  are  nevertheless  as  certainly  true  ; they  are  universal 
and  necessary.  But  what  is  far  more  important,  they  are  not 
mere  analyses;  they  are  not,  in  fact,  closer  definitions  of  their 
subjects,  but  distinct  assertions  of  predicates  not  contained  in 
the  subjects.  Straightness  in  a line  is  not  the  same  as  shortness, 
nor  is  it  originally  implied  by  it  ; and  yet  we  can  assert  with  abso- 
lute certainty  that  a straight  line  is  the  shortest  between  two 
points. 

Here,  then,  is  the  real  basis  of  knowledge,  the  real  starting- 
point  for  science.  This  sort  of  proposition,  while  certain  from 
the  beginning,  while  requiring  no  more  evidence  than  one  distinct 
perception,  is  synthetical ; it  adds  to  the  subject  ; it  gives  us  infor- 
mation. Kant  saw  at  once  that  here  was  the  peculiar  feature  ; here 
was  the  true  cause  of  the  success  of  mathematics  ; here  must  be 
the  cause  of  the  failure  of  metaphysic.  His  whole  Critick  is  the 
investigation  of  the  true  catalogue  of  our  synthetical  and  neces- 
sary  judgments,  and  the  determination  of  the  limits  of  our 
knowledge  thereby. 

He  found  the  basis  for  mathematical  science  easily,  by  one 
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brilliant  discovery — that  necessity  was  not  imposed  upon  the 
mind  from  foreign  sources,  but  by  the  mind  from  itself.  I 
should  have  said  from  within,  but  that  this  very  discovery  com- 
pletely revolutionizes  our  notions  of  within  and  without.  The 
qualities  of  bodies  had  long  since  been  divided  into  primary, 
which  were  necessary,  and  therefore  belonging  to  the  objects  ; 
and  secondary,  which  were  accidental,  and  therefore  added  by  the 
perceiving  subject.  Now,  so  far  as  an  individual  subject  per- 
ceives an  object  differently  from  his  neighbor,  this  distinction  is 
sound  enough.  But  if  every  subject  is  obliged  to  perceive 
objects  in  one  particular  way,  then  this  particular  way  of  per- 
ceiving, this  special  feature,  will  be  the  most  universal  and  neces- 
sary feature  which  any  object  can  possibly  possess.  In  other 
Avords,  this  subjective  condition  will  become  the  most  objective 
and  primary  of  all  qualities  ; it  will  above  all  others  be  asserted 
to  exist  in  the  object,  which  cannot  be  perceived  without  it,  and 
its  laws  and  determinations  will  form  a science  of  the  most  cer- 
tain and  universal  propositions. 

This  Avas  the  position  Avhich  Kant  assigned  to  our  intuitions 
of  space  and  time,  which  he  showed  to  be  a priori,  necessary 
intuitions,  Avithout  which  nothing  can  be  intuited,  and  which 
are  therefore  the  forms  of  all  our  external  and  internal  presenta- 
tions. Hence  it  is  that  we  assert  universal  truths  about  geo- 
metrical figures,  or  about  numbers,  Avhich  are  modifications  of 
these  universal  forms,  which  Ave  can  envisage  by  a single  act  of 
imagination,  and  assert  to  be  absolutely  binding  on  all  our  expe- 
rience. If,  then,  objective  means  something  apart  from  our  per- 
ceptions, space  and  time  are  essentially  subjective.  But  if  objec- 
tive means,  as  it  ought  to  mean,  that  which  is  most  certain  and 
necessary  in  our  experience,  then  nothing  is  or  can  be  more 
strictly  objective  than  these  universal  forms.  And  this  is  the 
Kantian  sense  of  object,  as  opposed  to  noumenon,  or  thing  per 
se,  Avhich  can  never  be  an  object  to  us.  The  word  thing  he  un- 
fortunately uses  for  both,  but  much  more  frequently  for  phe- 
nomenal objects,  and  opposed  to  thing  per  se. 

I Avill  not  dilate  any  further  on  this  Kantian  view  of  space 
and  time,  Avhich  has  been  the  most  easily  understood,  and  gen- 
erally received,  part  of  his  philosophy.  In  fact,  so  completely 
and  satisfactorily  does  it  account  for  all  the  phenomena  to  be 
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explained,  that  those  who  would  not  accept  it  as  final  have  had 
resort  to  a very  ridiculous  argument,  which,  however,  is  worth 
refuting  in  a few  words.  Its  main  advocates  were  independently 
Sir  William  Hamilton  in  England  and  Trendelenburg  in  Ger- 
many. Granting,  they  say,  all  that  Kant  has  established  ; 
granting  that  space  and  time  are  forms  of  intuition,  and  that  thus 
the  synthetical  h priori  character  of  geometry  and  arithmetic  is 
established  : why  may  not  space  and  time  be  also  attributes  of 
phenomena  in  the  ordinary  sense  ; why  may  they  not,  vulgarly 
speaking,  be  both  subjective  and  objective  ? When  Kant 
offered  the  alternative — either  they  are  objective  and  imposed 
upon  us,  or  subjective  and  imposed  by  us — he  forgot  the  third 
possible  and,  we  think,  real  state  of  the  case — that  they  may  be 
both. 

As  regards  Hamilton,  it  seems  ungracious  to  bring  up  against 
him  another  case  of  inconsistency,  seeing  that  he  has  received 
such  severe  justice  at  the  hands  of  the  present  generation  in  phi- 
losophy. His  teaching  may  be  called  extinct,  and  it  will  be 
difficult,  in  the  history  of  philosophy,  to  find  a man  more  over- 
rated while  he  lived,  and  despised  as  soon  as  he  was  unable  to 
defend  his  own  opinions.  But  it  does  seem  astonishing  to  hear 
such  an  argument  from  the  man  who  set  up  the  Law  of  Par - 
cimony,  not  only  as  a law  of  philosophizing,  which  it  is,  but  as  a 
law  of  nature,  which  it  need  not  be.  Nature,  he  tells  us  in  his 
Lectures,  always  acts  by  the  simplest  means.  Not  more,  nor 
more  onerous  causes,  he  tells  us  in  his  Discussions,  are  to  be 
assumed  than  will  account  for  the  phenomenon  to  be  ex- 
plained. If  ever  there  could  be  a direct  violation  of  the  Law  of 
Parcimony,  it  is,  then,  the  assertion,  that  although  Kant’s  theory 
gives  a full  and  complete  explanation  of  all  the  facts  of  the  case, 
there  is  possibly  another  collateral  cause,  producing  the  same 
results  ! 

This  Law  of  Parcimony,  therefore,  which  has  additional  force 
as  an  argumentum  ad  homincin  against  Hamilton,  is  valid  against 
any  philosopher  who  admits  a theory  as  satisfactory,  and  yet 
suggests  that  the  rival  theory  may  also  be  true.  It  is  not  per- 
haps impossible,  but  it  is  quite  inconceivable,  on  any  rational 
view  of  things,  that  wffien  Nature  has  produced  certain  results 
by  establishing  laws  in  the  human  mind,  she  should  amuse  her- 
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self  copying  these  results  among  things  per  sc,  for  no  purpose  or 
object  that  we  could  name  ! This  is  the  subterfuge  of  men  who 
want  to  be  thought  advocates  of  new  light,  who  cannot  refuse  to 
listen  to  the  voice  of  reason,  yet  who  desire  to  hug  the  old  preju- 
dices with  which  they  are  imbued.  But  it  is  vain  to  put  the 
new  wine  into  old  bottles,  or  a patch  of  new  cloth  upon  a faded 
and  worn  garment. 

But  there  are  two  questions  which  might  fairly  be  asked  by 
the  student  as  regards  mathematical  proofs,  and  which  are  in- 
deed clearly  answered  by  Kant,  yet  not  in  his  official  treatment 
of  the  ^Esthetic,  but  in  his  Methodology  ; and,  moreover,  the 
second  of  them  is  unfortunately  obscured  by  the  translation  of 
Mr.  Meiklejohn,  so  that  the  English  reader  has  no  chance  of  un- 
derstanding it.  The  first  is  this  : How  can  an  individual  figure 
and  an  individual  demonstration  be  valid  universally  ? Euclid 
puts  the  matter  on  a wrong  basis,  or  an  unsatisfactory  basis, 
when  he  invokes  the  principle  of  parity  of  reasoning,  and  tells 
you  that  if  you  try  any  other  construction  the  proof  will  be 
found  equally  valid.  Locke,  on  the  other  hand,  when  he  spoke 
of  the  abstract  idea  of  a triangle,  which  was  right-angled,  equi- 
angular, scalene,  etc.,  all  or  any  at  the  same  time,  seemed  to 
point  to  something  which,  if  general,  was  radically  inconsistent 
with  a definite  intuition  in  space.  Kant  was  the  first  to  solve 
the  difficulty.  In  his  chapter  on  the  Discipline  of  Pure  Reason, 
§ i (p.  435,  Ed.  Meiklejohn),  he  shows  that  mathematic  pro- 
ceeds by  the  construction  of  concepts.  Hence  the  individual  fig- 
ure, which  is  usually  even  an  empirical  figure  on  paper,  merely 
serves  to  indicate  the  act  of  construction,  not  its  particular 
modes.  Thus,  when  we  speak  generally  of  a triangle,  we  mean 
the  act  of  putting  together  three  Ivies  into  that  figure,  and  this  act 
remains  the  same,  whatever  variation  there  may  be  in  the  sides 
and  angles.  Here  is  the  secret  of  the  universality  of  mathemati- 
cal demonstration,  though  established  by  a singular  case. 

The  next  problem  is  solved  a little  further  on  in  the  same 
section,  viz.  : How  are  the  demonstrations  of  algebra  to  be 
brought  under  the  head  of  intuitions  in  space  or  time  ? I will 
in  reply  freely  translate  the  paragraph  (p.  437)  : “ Mathematic 
constructs  not  only  quanta,  as  in  geometry,  but  also  mere 
quantity,  as  in  algebraic  notation,  in  which  complete  abstraction 
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is  made  from  the  nature  of  the  object,  which  is  to  be  thought 
under  this  sort  of  symbol.  Accordingly  algebra  chooses  a cer- 
tain notation  for  the  construction  of  all  quantities  regarded  as 
numbers  : I mean  such  signs  as  -j-,  — , and,  4/  ; and  when  the 
quantities  have  been  similarly  denoted  according  to  their  rela- 
tions (by  x,  y,  etc.),  all  processes  by  which  quantity  is  produced 
or  modified  arc  set  down  in  intuition  according  to  certain  gen- 
eral rules.  For  example,  if  one  quantity  is  to  be  divided  by 
another,  they  are  set  down  in  intuition,  according  to  a fixed 
(though  arbitrary)  rule,  as  |.  Thus  algebra  attains  by  a sym- 
bolical construction  what  geometry  does  by  an  ostensible  one,  to 
enlarge  our  knowledge  by  means  of  synthetical  judgments.” 

But  all  this  mathematical  knowledge  only  concerns  the  forms 
and  outward  relations  of  things  : it  does  not  touch  their  inner 
qualities  ; it  does  not  touch  the  joy  and  pain  of  the  world,  the 
colors,  the  texture,  the  design  of  nature.  This  larger  and  more 
complex  study  is  the  science  of  physic,  in  the  widest  sense — the 
sense  in  which  tjie  Greek  philosophers  took  it,  when  they  com- 
posed their  many  books,  nspi  rov  ovto or  tov  pr)  ovto5,  and 
made  these  abstract  terms  synonymous  with  nature  and  with 
truth.  Thus  Hegel,  who  attempts  to  deduce  the  categories  from 
one  another  without  allowing  differences  of  kind  or  of  origin, 
makes  quantity  the  mere  neglect  or  abstraction  from  quality, 
coming  later  in  the  order  of  thought.  We  turn  then  to  the 
science  of  qualities,  and  ask,  if  it  be  indeed  true  that  all  certainty 
come  from  within,  that  all  science  must  consist  of  synthetical 
propositions,  which  are  also  a priori , how  is  it  possible  to  have  a 
metaphysic , or  necessary  and  universal  knowledge,  of  phenom- 
ena, which  are  ex hypothesi  given  empirically,  given  to  us  in  and 
by  means  of  our  daily  experience  ? In  other  words,  how  is  pure 
physic  possible  ? Granting  that  we  have  power  to  determine 
the  mathematical  relations  of  nature  from  within,  because  we 
impose  space  and  time  upon  it  from  ourselves,  how  can  we 
possibly  determine  a priori  the  qualities  of  nature  in  this  barren 
mathematical  frame  ? This  is  the  question  which  Kant  justly 
considers  the  most  difficult  ever  put  by  any  metaphysician 
to  himself,  and  that  which  required  years  of  his  labor  to  obtain 
its  solution. 

Of  course  the  difficulty  of  finding  a basis  for  a meta- 
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physic,  or  certain  knowledge,  of  phenomena  is  very  great, 
when  we  start  with  the  fixed  principle  that  all  such  certainty 
must  come  from  within,  that  it  must  be  given  by  us,  and  not  to 
us.  For  the  phenomena  of  what  we  call  nature  are  only  given 
to  us  in  experience,  and  whatever  inductions  we  can  make  from 
particulars  in  experience  may  lead  us  to  gradually  attained  and 
comparatively  certain  truths,  but  to  no  propositions  like  those 
of  mathematics.  And  yet  we  have  such  a science  as  pure  physic; 
we  have  certain  and  universal  propositions  wherewith  we  antici- 
pate experience,  and  even  rectify  it  when  it  seems  to  contradict 
them.  Thus  the  axioms  that  action  and  reaction  are  equal,  or 
that  the  quantity  of  matter  in  the  world  remains  constant,  are 
not  at  all  obvious  to  our  experience,  and  seem  even  at  variance 
with  it,  but  are  nevertheless  strictly  scientific  propositions,  im- 
posed upon  every  possible  experience  which  we  can  have. 

Here,  then,  is  the  difficulty  which,  as  Kant  tells  us,  he  solved 
by  the  discovery  that  knowledge  of  the  empirical  need  not  be 
empirical  knozvledge  ; in  other  words,  that  a priori  conditions  and 
principles  may  be  required  not  on\y  in  receiving  from  without, 
but  also  in  systematizing,  the  impressions  of  experience.  When 
this  clue  is  once  found,  it  is  not  difficult  to  see  one’s  way  in  the 
prosecution  of  the  inquiry.  We  have  already  found  that  our 
intuition  produces  a sort  of  unity,  or  possibility  of  unity,  in  phe- 
nomena by  putting  them  into  space  and  time.  Whatever  be 
the  differences  in  external  impressions,  they  all  agree  in  one 
point,  they  occupy  space  ; whatever  the  differences  of  internal, 
they  occupy  time. 

But  there  is  a still  closer  unity  than  that  of  all  space  and  all 
time — intuitions  which  have  no  limit  except  the  limits  of  percep- 
tion. You  ask  me  whether  any  particular  combination  in  nature 
is  possible,  and  I reply  that  within  the  whole  of  my  experience  I 
have  not  met  it.  Totality,  as  we  know,  is  an  unity  embracing 
plurality.  What  sort  of  total,  then,  is  this  “whole  of  experi- 
ence’’ ? Is  it  not  obvious  that  I bind  up  the  myriad  facts  which 
have  presented  themselves  to  me,  in  the  space  and  time  of  which 
I am  conscious,  as  my  mental  facts.  Do  I not  refer  them  to  my 
single  faculty  of  perception,  so  that  the  fact  of  my  perceiving 
them  all  produces  in  them  one  great  unity  ? This  is  what  Kant 
calls  the  synthetical  unity  of  apperception — synthetical  of  course, 
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for  it  binds  together  all  sorts  of  perceptions  ; apperception,  to 
denote  that  it  is  the  spontaneous  action  of  the  mind,  not  merely 
receiving  the  impression,  but  giving  it  a place  and  title  in  my 
experience.  This  large  unity  is  of  course  the  first  condition  of 
experience.  Any  mind  which  went  on  perceiving  and  reflecting 
without  imposing  this  unity  on  all  its  impressions,  could  not 
attain  to  experience. 

But  we  may  at  once  add,  that  so  wide  and  universal  an  unity 
must  be  practically  useless,  if  there  be  not  some  further  princi- 
ples of  union,  some  lesser  laws  of  organization  and  discipline, 
which  marshal  the  individual  facts  into  companies,  the  compa- 
nies into  regiments,  so  that  the  whole  army  is  an  unit  made  up 
of  lesser  units  in  harmony  with  and  in  subordination  to  it.  Are 
there  such  lesser  principles  of  unity,  and  are  they  in  harmony 
with  the  grand  synthetical  unity,  the  commander-in-chief,  as 
it  were,  of  the  army  of  the  facts  of  experience  ? To  this  we 
reply,  that  as  soon  as  we  consider  the  act  of  thinking,  of  reflec- 
tion, as  contrasted  with  mere  intuition,  we  find  every  one  of  its 
operations  without  exception  may  be  described  as  the  asserting 
or  denying  of  unity  among  our  impressions.  -We  can  create  no 
new  matter  of  experience  by  thinking  upon  our  intuitions.  But 
we  can  order  and  classify  them  ; we  can  assert  that  one  comes 
under  another,  or  not  so  ; in  short,  we  can  judge  about  them. 
All  thinking,  every  act  of  the  understanding,  may  be  called  a 
judgment.  Every  kind  of  judgment  asserts  unity.  Here,  then, 
is  the  clue  to  those  lesser  and  subordinate  officers,  which  marshal 
our  impressions  into  the  unity  of  experience. 

I cannot  pursue  the  inquiry  into  its  intricate  details.  The 
received  analysis  of  judgments  in  the  long-established  science  of 
logic  afforded  Kant  a list  of  what  he  called  Categories — that  is 
to  say,  frames  of  assertions,  in  which  subject  and  predicate  are 
synthetically  combined,  and  nevertheless  combined  a priori.  It 
must  be  observed  that  when  he  calls  these  categories  concepts,  it 
is  in  a sense  widely  different  from  those  representative  concepts 
in  which  we  sum  up  our  experience  of  particulars.  These  are  a 
sort  of  outline  sketches  ; if  very  general,  they  are  mere  words 
which  are  symbols  of  such  sketches.  Thus  my  representative 
concept  of  a horse  is  a sort  of  vague  image  of  a horse  ; while  my 
concept  of  a democracy  is  a mere  symbol,  which  would  require  a 
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long  process  to  transform  it  into  a set  of  mental  pictures.  But 
these  assertative  concepts,  if  I may  so  call  them,  which  Kant  set 
up  as  his  categories  and  legislators  for  experience,  are  frames  of 
assertions , which  determine  a priori  that  when  we  make  a judg- 
ment we  must  assert  the  subject  to  be  one,  or  many,  or  many 
in  one  ; we  must  assert  the  predicate  to  belong  to  subject,  or 
not  so  ; or  to  limit  it,  by  excluding  it  : and  so  for  the  rest. 
Thus  as  soon  as  an  impression  is  made  upon  our  senses,  we  put 
it  into  a certain  space  and  time  ; but  this  is  not  enough  to  form 
an  object.  For  we  must  not  only  have  the  impression  : we  must 
make  a judgment  as  to  what  it  is,  and  to  what  it  belongs,  and  this 
judgment  must  be  necessarily  according  to  some  one  or  more  of 
the  categories.  Thus  the  categories  make  experience. 

I pass  by  the  schematism,  in  which  Kant  seeks  to  show  that 
these  categories,  which  are  purely  intellectual,  are  imitated  in 
various  time-determinations  ; substance,  for  example,  being  imi- 
tated by  permanence,  cause  by  necessary  sequence,  and  so  for 
the  rest.  Enough  has  been  said  to  make  it  plain  that  any  sci- 
ence of  nature,  or  pure  physic,  which  can  exist  for  human  minds, 
must  be  a complex  of  necessary  judgments  about  the  facts  of  ex- 
perience, and  that  these  facts,  nay,  even  that  experience  itself,  is 
only  possible  as  the  result  of  those  fixed  principles  of  unity 
which  the  mind  brings  with  it  in  and  by  every  judgment.  Hence 
it  is  that  we  can  declare  with  perfect  certainty  : all  substance  is 
permanent,  and  its  annihilation  in  nature  impossible  ; all  events 
must  have  antecedent  causes,  and  a first  beginning  in  nature  is 
impossible.  These  are  no  deductions  from  experience,  but  the 
necessary  conditions  of  knowing  applied  to  the  things  known. 

The  very  same  principles  which  establish  a metaphysic  of 
phenomena  establish,  however,  that  no  metaphysic  is  possible 
beyond  phenomena.  All  the  principles  which  give  certainty 
and  objective  value  to  our  knowledge  of  experience  are  intended 
for  that  very  purpose,  and  that  purpose  only.  They  have  no 
meaning  except  when  applied  to  experience,  and  if  we  endeavor 
to  apply  such  a category  as  substance,  which  has  to  us  no  mean- 
ing except  a permanent  existence  in  time,  to  things  which  are 
not  in  time,  it  is  idle  to  call  it  science,  whereas  it  is  really  non- 
sense. Hence  ajl  the  speculations  upon  the  nature  of  the  soul, 
apart  from  what  appears  in  consciousness  ; all  the  speculations 
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upon  the  nature  of  matter,  beyond  what  is  given  to  our  senses 
by  experiment  and  analysis  ; all  speculations  upon  the  Deity,  as 
cause  of  the  phenomena  in  time,  though  Himself  not  in  time — all 
these  things  may  be  theology  ; they  may  be  matters  of  Revela- 
tion or  of  Faith  ; they  are  not,  and  cannot  be,  the  subject  of  sci- 
ence. Thus  metaphysic,  in  the  sense  of  ontology,  is  abolished  ; 
metaphysic,  in  the  sense  of  empirical  psychology,  is  degraded  to 
a secondary  branch  of  physic,  and  a very  poor  one,  inasmuch  as 
it  rests  upon  a posteriori  observation,  and  cannot  be  conducted 
by  experiments,  which  extort  satisfactory  replies.  The  only 
true  metaphysic  is  that  which  establishes  the  basis  of  positive 
and  deductive  sciences,  which  shows  the  necessary  conditions  for 
obtaining  certain  and  universal  principles  as  a basis  for  the  en- 
larged knowledge  of  the  phenomenal  world  and  its  laws. 

Such  being  the  clear  and  definite  results  of  Kant’s  great  Crit- 
ick,  it  may  well  be  asked  how  it  was  that  it  did  not  settle  the  ques- 
tion of  metaphysic  (in  the  sense  of  ontology),  and  put  a stop  for- 
ever to  the  vain  speculations  about  the  essence  of  mind  and  of 
matter,  upon  which  former  ages  had  wasted  their  ingenuity  and 
their  force?  To  this  the  reply  is  twofold,  and  derived  not  only 
from  the  nature  of  the  human  mind,  but  from  certain  admissions 
in  Kant’s  own  system.  In  the  first  place,  as  Kant  himself  in- 
sisted, and  as  has  been  argued  in  the  opening  of  this  paper,  the 
human  mind  will  not  and  cannot  be  deprived  of  the  habit  of 
speculating — in  fact,  of  metaphysic  of  some  sort.  It  is  the 
highest  and  clearest  privilege  of  the  race  to  speculate  ; it  is  even 
the  prerogative  of  its  higher  members  to  do  so  more  than  the 
rest,  and  it  was  and  is  at  any  time  a certain  prophecy,  that  there 
will  be  books  on  metaphysic,  and  that  men  will  not  accept  any 
solution  which  debars  them  from  this  privilege. 

But  apart  from  this  general  law,  there  is  a feature  in  Kant’s 
system  which  I have  kept  back  till  now,  and  which  was  the 
special  point  from  which  all  attempts  to  improve  or  replace  his 
system  have  started.  The  faculty  of  reason,  according  to  Kant, 
only  unifies  and  brings  into  system  the  data  given  by  the  under- 
standing. Again,  the  understanding,  being  a spontaneous  fac- 
ulty, combining  and  regulating  the  data  of  intuition,  has  no 
power  of  initiative  ; it  must  receive  its  materials  from  our  intu- 
ition. But  our  intuition  is,  according  to  Kant,  receptive : it  can- 
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not  create  its  own  objects,  but  must  receive  the  impulse  from 
something  else.  What  gives  the  impulse  ? What  is  the  hidden 
x , as  Kant  calls  it,  which  affects  our  faculties  with  what  is  called 
the  sense  of  quality,  about  which  we  can  anticipate  certain  laws, 
such  as  that  it  must  have  a degree,  and  that  it  cannot  be  in- 
finite, but  which  in  itself  comes  to  us  a posteriori  ? How  does 
his  system  account  for  this  ? 

Now,  in  his  first  edition  Kant  had  been  so  busily  occupied  in 
developing  and  establishing  the  formal  side  of  phenomena,  and 
the  elements  imposed  by  the  mind,  that  he  had  hardly  said  a 
word  as  to  the  material  side,  and  was  generally  assumed  to  be 
an  absolute  idealist,  asserting  the  matter  as  well  as  the  form  of 
all  our  experience  to  be  created  from  within.  But  when  chal- 
lenged he  at  once  expressed  himself  strongly  against  this  theory. 
He  says  in  his  Prolegomena,  that  it  never  even  came  into  his 
head  to  doubt  the  existence  of  things  apart  from  the  mind  ; he 
says,  in  his  second  edition  of  the  Deduction  of  the  Categories, 
that  he  is  obliged  to  assume  an  impulse  or  starting-point  from 
some  foreign  cause,  outside  the  mind,  in  the  sense  of  being 
apart  from  it  in  kind,  and  not  locally  apart,  or  apart  in  space. 

This  is  the  intractable,  incommensurable  element  in  our 
knowledge,  about  which  we  can  assert  nothing,  but  which  it  is 
necessary  to  assume,  if  we  will  understand  not  only  the  limits 
but  the  want  of  limit  in  our  experience.  Thus  we  constantly 
assert  liberty,  in  the  sense  of  causation,  not  determined  by  any 
necessary  antecedent  in  time.  We  assert  that  we,  for  example, 
as  free  causes,  are  not  coerced  by  the  apparent  motives  which 
are  the  antecedents  of  our  actions.  Here,  then,  Kant  again 
finds  that  there  is  an  element  in  the  question  which  is  only  un- 
derstood by  admitting  the  possibility  of  things  per  se,  and  of 
things  per  se  acting  as  causes.  Of  course  the  word  cause  is  here 
used  in  a new  sense,  for  time  is  a necessary  ingredient  in  the 
ordinary  sense.  But  we  can  find  no  other  word  to  express  the 
notion. 

Here,  then,  there  is  admitted  an  element  which  could  not 
but  occupy  the  attention  of  curious  speculation.  Kant  himself 
will  have  nothing  to  do  with  it.  His  thoroughly  tame  and  sci- 
entific spirit  addressed  itself  strictly  to  the  plain  and  know- 
able  side  of  our  experience.  But  he  was  too  large  and  thorough 
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a philosopher  to  pretend  to  have  solved  an  impossible  problem. 
There  seems,  then,  to  be  a thing  per  sc  at  the  basis  of  mat- 
ter, and  also  at  the  basis  of  mind  ; but  whether  they  be  the 
same  or  different,  whether  they  be  the  Deity  or  brute  matter,  all 
this  it  is  impossible  to  decide,  or  even  to  discuss.  For  all  the 
predicates  we  can  attach  are  the  predicates  of  experience,  and 
these  are  excluded  ex  hypothesi  from  things  per  sc.  This  was 
the  point  which  admitted  of  further  discussion,  of  further  at- 
tempts at  solution,  of  further  metaphysic  in  the  worst  sense, 
though  Kant’s  principles  had  made  it  plain  how  all  such  at- 
tempts must  result.  Here  it  was  that  Fichte,  Schelling,  Hegel, 
and  Schopenhauer  found  the  solution  of  Kant  incomplete.  So 
it  was  ; but  is  the  incompleteness  the  result  of  our  inevitable 
condition,  or  is  it  the  result  of  mistakes  in  his  solution  ? 

Perhaps  the  contrast  between  Kant  and  his  German  critics 
will  be  most  simply  explained  if  we  dwell  for  a moment  on  the 
meaning  and  nature  of  a limit  to  our  knowledge.  It  is  admitted 
by  all  philosophers  that  our  knowledge  is  in  some  respects  lim- 
ited. What  is  the  nature  of  this  limit  ? By  what  or  by  whom 
is  it  imposed,  and  are  we  bound  or  are  we  compelled  to  inspect 
it  ? What  are  the  consequences  if  we  attempt  to  overstep  it  ? 

Kant’s  official  answer  to  this  question  is  found  in  the  section 
on  Phenomena  and  Nonmcna  at  the  close  of  the  Analytic — a section 
which  was  partly  rewritten  in  the  second  edition,  but  in  no  wise 
altered  as  to  its  argument.  He  insists  that  the  very  assertion  of 
our  experience  being  phenomenal,  or  conditioned  by  the  know- 
ing faculties,  suggests  and  implies  the  existence  of  things  apart 
from  these  conditions,  or  of  things  by  themselves,  as  distinguish- 
ed from  things  as  known  to  us.  It  is,  therefore,  natural  and  neces- 
sary that  we  should  distinguish  phenomena. from  something  else, 
which  in  intuition  we  can  call  nothing  but  the  thing  per  se,  but 
in  thought  has  been  named  the  noumcnon , or  object  of  pure 
thought,  as  distinguished  from  the  thing  thought  through  the 
categories  with  the  application  of  the  schema  and  the  other 
conditions  of  experience.  Hence  it  is  that  these  things  per  sc, 
which,  according  to  Kant,  cannot  possibly  be  thought,  in  any 
definite  sense,  are  nevertheless  called  roov/usva,  because  we  fancy 
we  can  apply  to  them  the  pure  categories,  without  any  of  the 
restrictions  required  for  knowing  objects  in  the  proper  sense. 
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In  a negative  sense,  as  the  opposite  of  what  we  really  know,  and 
as  the  limit  which  our  knowledge  can  never  reach — in  this  sense 
Kant  recognizes  and  admits  noumena.  But  whether  they  really 
exist,  in  the  only  real  sense  in  which  we  use  existence,  or  what 
may  be  their  properties  or  nature,  on  these  questions  all  reply  is 
precluded  by  the  very  conditions  of  the  human  mind.  Kant  him- 
self was  disposed  to  believe  in  this  ultra-phenomenal  world.  He 
expressly  asserts  that  it  never  came  into  his  head  to  deny  it. 
But  he  insists  that  any  science  of  such  things,  such  as  ontology 
professes  to  be,  is  perfectly  baseless  and  idle,  for  we  can 
never  make  a single  synthetical  assertion  with  our  pure  cate- 
gories,1 and  can  do  no  more  than  twist  and  turn  them  about 
analytically. 

Here  is  the  point  which  was  taken  up  by  the  later  philoso- 
phers in  Germany.  Fichte  insisted  that  to  admit  any  non  ego  of 
this  kind  was  absurd.  He  held  that  all  these  limits  are  merely 
limits  set  up  by  an  unconscious  action  of  the  mind  for  its  con- 
scious action.  The  thing  per  se  could  be  no  separate  existence 
from  mind,  but  rather  a self-imposed  obstacle,  which  came  to  be 
mistaken  for  a distinct  thing.  Fichte,  moreover,  first  started  a 
theory  as  to  the  process  of  thinking,  of  which  the  forms  were  to 
be  found  in  Kant,  but  which  really  owes  to  him  its  celebrity,  as 
it  was  adopted  from  him  and  developed  into  a whole  philosophy 
by  Hegel.  I mean  the  advancing  from  the  thesis,  or  positing  of 
an  idea,  to  its  antithesis  or  contrast,  and  then  gathering 
together  both  into  a synthesis.  In  the  Hegelian  form  this  pro- 
cess is  now  familiar  to  all  students  of  philosophy.  Perhaps  it 
has  not  been  sufficiently  noticed  that  Kant  assumes  the  princi- 
ple in  that  part  of  the  Critick  in  which  he  derives  our  idea  of  the 
Ens  realissimum  from  the  disjunctive  syllogism.  For  he  there 
shows  that  the  contradictory  predicates  are  necessarily  regarded 
as  making  up  together  the  sum  total  of  the  possible  determina- 

’ It  will  be  remembered  that  by  pure  category  is  meant  the  empty  logical 
frame  for  a judgment,  without  the  schema  which  imitates  it  in  time,  and  thus 
makes  it  applicable  to  experience  as  a synthesis  of  impressions.  Thus  the 
pure  category  of  substance  is  the  notion  of  a subject  which  cannot  be  a predi- 
cate of  any  thing  else.  It  is  only  when  we  add  the  schema  that  we  have  a per- 
manent subject  in  time.  This  latter,  the  empirical  use  of  the  category,  is  of  vast 
importance  in  pure  physic.  The  mere  formal  frame  is,  on  the  contrary,  barren 
and  idle  for  any  scientific  purpose. 
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tions  of  the  subject.  Thus  the  contradictory  opposites  are  not 
absolutely  foreign  to  one  another,  but  make  up  together  a 
sphere  of  possibility  within  which  they  mark  a line  of  distinc- 
tion. But  Kant  only  applies  this  principle  to  determine  what  he 
calls  the  Prototypon  Transccndcntale  (Dialectic,  iii.,  §2).  With 
Hegel  it  becomes  the  necessary  movement  of  thought,  through 
which  it  advances  from  category  to  category,  according  as  the 
process  is  repeated  with  each  resulting  synthesis. 

Were  we  merely  to  consider  the  philosophy  of  Hegel  in  the 
country  which  gave  it  birth,  and  in  the  language  of  which  the 
ambiguities  first  made  its  existence  possible,  it  were  merely  a 
question  of  the  history  of  philosophy.  For  since  the  year  1848, 
when  the  politics  which  he  advocated  became  abhorrent  to 
young  Germany,  his  philosophy  suffered  the  same  fate,  and  was 
driven  out  bag  and  baggage  from  the  schools.  But  though  the 
n poyasiz  or  odr'ioupocvipa,  as  Thucydides  would  say,  was  his  ad- 
vocacy of  the  petty  despotism  of  the  wretched  crew  of  German 
princes,  the  real  cause  of  the  fall  of  Hegel  in  Germany  was  his 
retrograde  and  anti-scientific  tendency. 

All  the  conditions  laid  down  by  Kant  as  necessary  to  explain 
the  progress  of  positive  and  the  futility  of  ontological  science 
were  abandoned  or  denied  by  Hegel.  He  went  back  to  the  old 
notion,  that  the  data  of  sense  were  the  same  in  kind,  but  not  so 
clear,  as  the  products  of  thought.  He  reasserted  the  knowledge 
of  the  absolute,  and  affirmed  the  validity  of  the  ontological  argu- 
ment for  the  Deity,  viz.,  that  from  the  mental  existence  of  an  all- 
perfect Being  we  could  proceed  to  affirm  his  existence.  Indeed, 
the  mental  existence  of  an  idea  is  in  the  strictest  sense  its  real 
existence,  according  to  Hegel.  Moreover,  he  undertook  to 
express  opinions  about  the  methods  of  science  which  he  did  not 
understand,  and  to  criticise  the  work  of  scientific  men  whom  he 
failed  to  appreciate.  These  are  the  large  faults  which  were  cer- 
tain to  overthrow  his  system  among  a nation  of  earnest  and 
patient  thinkers,  and  its  collapse  in  Germany  is  a very  strong 
argument  that  when  thoroughly  tried  it  is  found  wanting.  For 
though  such  an  argument  is  merely  an  appeal  to  authority,  it  is 
the  soundest  and  most  legitimate  appeal  to  the  highest  kind  of 
authority — to  the  general  consent  to  a large  public  of  able  and 
unprejudiced  thinkers,  who,  as  a body , can  have  no  interest  in 
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rejecting  a system  save  its  inconsistency  with  truth  and  with 
progress. 

The  really  curious  feature  about  the  history  of  Hegelianism 
is  its  resuscitation  in  England  in  our  own  day,  long  after  it  had 
died  out  in  Germany.  The  leading  metaphysicians  of  England 
and  Scotland,  Professors  Green  and  Caird,  Messrs.  Stirling  and 
Wallace,  are  all  Hegelians  in  tone  and  way  of  thinking,  if  not 
in  profession  ; and  such  men  are,  of  course,  only  to  be  met  by 
argument,  and  not  with  the  assertion  that  they  are  fighting  over 
again  a battle  which  has  been  fought  and  lost  in  Germany.  But 
to  do  this  is  beyond  the  scope  of  an  article,  and  beyond  the 
powers,  it  may  be,  of  the  present  writer,  though  he  feels  perfectly 
confident  of  the  ultimate  expulsion  of  Hegel  from  English 
philosophy  also.  It  is  impossible  that  a system  which  has  been 
thoroughly  tried  and  has  failed  in  Germany  on  account  of  its  ex- 
travagance should  make  its  permanent  home  in  England. 

But  it  is  rather  the  object  of  this  paper  to  show  that  it  re- 
quires a long  time  for  a German  system  to  become  naturalized  in 
England,  and  that  if  we  apply  the  analogy  of  the  history  of 
Kantism  in  this  country,  we  may  infer  that  a good  many  years 
will  have  to  elapse  before  Hegel  will  be  really  found  out  and  laid 
aside  among  us.  He  is  greatly  aided  at  present  by  the  strength 
and  diffusion  of  a sensual  school,  which  has  the  opposite  faults, 
and  whose  errors  such  thinkers  as  Mr.  Green  and  Mr.  Stirling 
are  perpetually  exposing.  The  recoil  from  sensualism  often 
throws  men  into  absolutism.  Yet  even  were  these  auxiliary 
causes  removed,  we  may  be  sure  that  for  a good  many  years 
any  abstruse  and  complicated  philosophy  which  comes  from  Ger- 
many will  be  at  first  completely  misunderstood  and  ridiculed, 
then  discovered  imperfectly  and  piecemeal,  praised  for  its  weak- 
nesses and  censured  for  its  strength,  until  it  gradually  becomes 
transported  into  the  philosophic  furniture  of  English  studies. 
This  process  used  to  take  place  a generation  or  two  after  the  pop- 
ularity of  a system  in  Germany.  Probably  with  the  diffusion  of 
linguistic  knowledge,  and  the  increase  of  international  communi- 
cation, we  may  follow  at  a lesser  interval  hereafter. 

We  can  most  easily  study  the  first  effects  produced  in  Eng- 
lish philosophy  by  the  spreading  fame  of  Kant  in  the  notices  of 
Stewart’s  Dissertation  (vol.  i.  of  Hamilton’s  edition).  The  Ger- 
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man  language  was  unknown  to  Stewart,  and  he  was  obliged  to 
confine  himself  in  his  inquiry  to  Kant’s  earlier  Latin  essays,  such 
as  the  tract  Dc  viundi  scnsibilis  atquc  intelligibilis  forma  ct  pruici- 
piis,  and  to  certain  French  expositions  and  translations  of  Ger- 
man sketches,  which  were  any  thing  but  adequate.  Yet  we  can- 
not doubt  that  had  Stewart  been  handed  an  accurate  English 
translation  of  the  Critick,  his  ignorant  and  contemptuous  criti- 
cism would  not  have  been  modified.  It  was  the  fashion  of  the 
day  to  write  clearly  and  elegantly  about  psychology,  but  to  get 
rid  of  all  close  thinking,  and  scientific  method,  from  what  was 
then  called  metaphysics.  In  fact,  every  thing  really  metaphysical 
was  banished  from  metaphysics  by  the  popular  lecturers  in  Edin- 
burgh. In  reviewing  the  theories  of  past  thinkers,  the  main  ob- 
jects with  Stewart  and  his  school  were  to  magnify  them  if  they 
were  Scotch,  and  to  decry  them  if  they  were  unorthodox.  Thus 
when  a conflict  between  these  paramount  interests  arose,  as  in 
the  case  of  Hume,  it  is  very  amusing  to  notice  the  anxiety  and 
distress  with  which  Stewart  endeavors  to  vindicate  his  greatness 
as  a Scotchman,  and  repudiate  his  philosophy  as  heretical.  But 
any  one  who  is  familiar  with  the  works  of  that  time  will  remember 
how  much  more  frequently  “ alarming  conclusions”  are  avoided 
than  false  ones  refuted.  Provided,  in  fact,  that  a theory  could 
be  shown  alarming , it  had  been  sufficiently  answered. 

Such  an  apology  for  thinking  was  not  likely  to  be  seriously 
applied  to  Kant.  The  categories,  of  which  Stewart  gives  the  list 
in  an  appendix  to  the  volume,  seemed  to  him  a mere  farrago  of 
nonsense.  But  so  far  as  he  ventures  to  offer  an  opinion,  he  evi- 
dently classed  Kant  among  the  intellectualists,  and  thought  that 
any  grain  of  real  value  in  his  system  must  have  been  anticipated 
by  such  people  as  Cudworth,  Price,  and  Clarke.  Kant’s  peculiar 
position  as  an  a priori  sensualist,  as  an  empirical  intellectualist, 
was  far  beyond  Stewart’s  horizon.  Nevertheless,  this  contemp- 
tuous rejection  of  Kant  in  Scotland  could  not  stop  the  progress 
of  his  principles  through  Europe  ; and  though  Brown  did  not 
venture  to  discuss  them,  he  speaks  at  the  opening  of  his  thirty- 
second  lecture  of  the  enthusiastic  following  and  the  violent 
opposition  which  Kant  had  recently  found  in  Germany,  as  proofs 
of  the  metaphysical  ardor  of  the  German  nation. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  French,  both  from  their  prox- 
iS 
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imity  and  from  their  greater  philosophical  curiosity,  attacked  the 
outworks  of  Kantism  long  before  they  were  approached  in  Eng- 
land. Cousin,  whose  first  tentative  and  timid  account  of  Kant 
was  delivered  in  1 8 1 6,  and  who  was  then  unable  to  read  the  orig- 
inal, cites  three  or  four  translated  as  well  as  independent  com- 
mentaries which  had  appeared  before  1805.  But  though  he  fully 
•perceived  the  greatness  of  his  claims,  and  though  he  attempted 
during  several  years  (1816,  1817,  1820)  to  expound  to  his  class 
the  whole  Critick,  and  follow  it  in  detail,  he  seems  to  me  to 
have  been  so  anxious  to  refute  it,  and  so  convinced  beforehand 
of  its  thoroughly  sceptical  tendencies,  that  he  never  honestly 
thought  himself  into  the  system.  Though  I am  here  following 
the  fortunes  of  Kantism  in  England,  it  is  strictly  within  my  prov- 
ince to  mention  Cousin’s  labors.  For  not  only  was  his  official 
account  translated  into  English  and  regarded,  within  our  mem- 
ory, as  the  proper  exposition  of  Kant  in  English,  but  his  literary 
fame  and  his  friendly  relations  with  British  philosophy  made  his 
works  known  and  respected  among  us  in  their  own  beautiful 
language.  It  is  more  than  probable  that  most  English  philoso- 
phers of  thirty  years  ago  who  ventured  to  speak  about  Kant 
derived  their  knowledge  from  Cousin’s  lectures.  A more  un- 
trustworthy guide  cannot  well  be  imagined.  For  Cousin,  writ- 
ing with  great  talent  and  elegance,  and  showing  a good  deal  of 
knowledge  in  detail,  misleads  the  unwary  student  from  fact  into 
fiction,  from  exposition  into  criticism;  so  that,  were  we  not  far  be- 
yond his  stage  now,  it  would  be  not  only  profitable  but  amusing 
to  expose  a few  of  his  fundamental  blunders.  But  no  one  would 
now  venture  to  approach  Kant  through  Cousin,  whose  errors 
should  not  obscure  his  solid  merits  as  a bold  pioneer  into  an  un- 
known and  abstruse  system. 

Previous  to  this  time,  and  contemporaneous  with  the  early 
French  attempts  to  which  Cousin  refers,  there  were  some  few 
obscure  attempts  to  interpret  the  new  philosophy  in  English, 
but  so  little  effect  did  they  produce,  that  the  very  names  of  their 
authors  have  been  forgotten,  and  few  students  of  philosophy 
have  ever  seen  or  handled  their  essays.  There  were  translations 
of  the  sketches  of  Beck,  of  Willich,  and  of  Nitsch,  which  are  now 
very  difficult  to  find,  but  which  all  appeared  before  the  year  1801. 
Then,  after  a gap  of  twenty  years,  there  were  translations  of  the 
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Prolegomena  and  Logic  by  John  Richardson  in  1819,  of  each  of 
which  I have  seen  but  one  copy,  though  I suppose  this  rather 
argues  oblivion  of  the  book  than  actual  rarity.  These  transla- 
tions are  indeed  full  of  inaccuracies  (what  translations  are  not 
so  ?),  but  are  still  such  as  might  lead  an  inquirer  to  feel  out  the 
truth,  and  find  the  real  system  behind  the  unintentional  distor- 
tions of  the  English  version.  There  was  also  an  article  in  the 
“ Encyclopaedia  Londinensis”  in  1821,  by  Wirgman,  who  was  con- 
sidered an  enthusiast  about  Kant  ; but  the  second  edition  of  the 
work  (called  the  “ London  Encyclopaedia”)  substituted  a hostile 
account  for  his  article,  which  accordingly  disappeared  from  cir- 
culation. 

This  was  the  very  time  of  Sir  William  Hamilton’s  life  when 
he  began  to  turn  his  attention  to  German  thought  and  to  visit 
German  libraries,  though  his  biographer  tells  us  that  on  neither 
of  his  journeys  could  he  converse  in  the  language,  and  it  is  not 
easy  to  know  how  far  he  ever  was  able  to  move  easily  through 
its  literature.  But  his  powerful  mind  was  not  likely  to  be 
balked  by  such  obstacles,  and  whether  he  judged  it  rightly  or 
not,  he  certainly  studied  the  critical  philosophy  at  the  fountain- 
head, and  was  the  main  agent  in  producing  a sober  and  real  de- 
sire to  understand  it  in  Scotland.  Thus  we  find  the  very  date 
of  his  appointment  to  the  chair  of  Logic  in  Edinburgh  marks 
the  revival  of  attempts  to  introduce  Kant  into  England,  which 
had  ceased  for  about  fifteen  years.  Influenced,  I suppose,  by 
Hamilton’s  teaching,  or  his  personal  friendship,  Semple,  in 
1836,  translated  the  “ Metaphysic  of  Ethics,”  with  a general 
account  of  Kant’s  system  in  his  preface.  There  followed,  in 
1838,  the  first  translation  of  the  great  Critick,  published  by 
Pickering,  a fair  analysis  by  the  same  hand  in  1844,  and  in  1848 
a second  edition,  revealing  the  translator’s  name,  Haywood. 

These  books,  accompanied  by  Hamilton’s  teaching,  mark  the 
third  and  successful  attempt  to  have  Kant’s  system  considered 
by  English  thinkers.  The  first  attempt — the  shallow  sketches 
of  about  1800 — were  prompted  by  its  sudden  success  in  Ger- 
many, and  at  once  crushed  by  the  vapid  and  surface  school, 
of  which  D.  Stewart  was  the  most  prominent  representative. 
The  second  movement,  which  was  sporadic,  and  not  in  the 
hands  of  any  professed  leader,  may  have  resulted  from  the 
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greater  intercourse  with  the  Continent  after  the  peace  of  1815, 
when  it  was  found  that,  in  spite  of  the  contempt  of  the  Scotch, 
such  men  as  V.  Cousin  were  discussing  and  explaining  the  sys- 
tem abroad.  We  must  not  forget,  by  the  way,  the  vague  and 
indirect  but  powerful  influence  of  Coleridge,  who  was  far  more 
familiar  than  most  people  knew  with  German  metaphysic,  and 
who  was  indeed  constantly,  in  after  times,  charged  with  appro- 
priating ideas  from  this  little  suspected  source.  But  all  these 
preliminary  attempts  may  be  laid  aside,  as  regards  the  real  prog- 
ress of  Kantism  in  England. 

The  efforts  of  1835-45  were  more  successful,  followed  by  Mr. 
Meiklejohn’s  translation  (Bohn’s  Library,  1853),  which,  how- 
ever, loses  whatever  advantage  it  may  have  over  Haywood’s  in 
accuracy,  by  the  close  and  unpleasant  type  in  which  it  is  printed. 
Indeed,  it  is  surprising  how  much  a large  and  clear  type,  like 
Pickering’s,  facilitates  the  understanding  of  an  abstruse  book,  and 
how  much  close  and  small  printing,  or  double  columns,  interfere 
with  the  student.  But,  indeed,  there  are  plenty  of  errors  in  Mr. 
Meiklejohn’s  version  also,  especially  where  he  inserts  a word  or 
two  to  bring  out  what  he  conceives  to  be  the  meaning.1 

I have  already  shown  that  Hamilton  did  not,  however,  fully 
grasp  the  sense  of  the  Critick  ; and  this  may  be  said  of  all  his 
school,  which  were  once  dominant  in  the  country,  and  even 
through  Europe,  and  of  which  Mansel  was  the  leading  writer  at 
Oxford.  A careful  examination  of  all  they  have  said  upon  Kant, 
whom  they  professed  greatly  to  admire,  and  whose  phraseology 
they  freely  adopted,  will  show  that  they  had  not  advanced  beyond 
the  Aesthetic,  and  that  the  Analytic  and  Dialectic  were  almost 
a sealed  book  to  them.  Mansel  clearly  expounds  and  adopts 
Kant’s  view  of  the  origin  of  mathematics,  but  his  attempt  to 

1 It  is  not  fair  to  say  this  without  giving  instances.  I therefore  refer  the 
reader  to  the  following  passages  in  this  translation,  which  he  can  compare  with 
the  original,  and  in  which  he  will  find  my  censure  justified  : Page  84,  end  of 
note  ; p.  97,  end  of  § 21  ; p.  103,  in  the  Short  View  ; p.  109,  foot,  where  the  sense 
is  reversed;  p.  113,  translator’s  note;  p.  117,  last  seven  lines;  and  so  on 
through  the  book.  I will  only  note  in  addition  the  heading  of  §4,  p.298, 
and  pp.  333-40,  probably  the  worst  of  all.  But  I know  too  well  how  difficult 
it  is  to  keep  these  slips  out  of  a translation,  and  do  not  intend  by  any  means 
to  underrate  the  service  done  by  this  version  of  the  Critick. 
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reconstruct  and  simplify  Kant’s  categories  is  a model  of  obscurity. 1 
Nowhere  do  we  find  the  least  effort  to  expound  the  Deduction, 
nowhere  an  explanation  of  the  Schematism. 

Hamilton  is  perhaps  not  to  be  blamed  for  blundering  about 
the  Refutation  of  Idealism,  and  imagining  that  it  was  the  rcas- 
sertion  of  things  per  sc  in  space,  seeing  that  all  the  German 
critics  down  to  and  including  Kuno  Fischer  have  made  that 
astonishing  mistake  ; but  it  shows  that  he  did  not  read  the  book 
for  himself,  or  seek  earnestly  the  solution  for  such  an  obvious 
absurdity  as  this  passage  appeared  to  him.  Another  colossal 
error  shows,  if  possible,  more  decisively  how  little  Hamilton 
knew  about  Kant.  Nothing  was  more  striking  in  the  Critick  than 
the  double  columns  of  antinomies,  wherewith  Kant  showed  the 
natural  and  unavoidable  conflicts  into  which  Reason  fell,  when 
it  strove  to  think  about  the  totality  of  phenomena,  without  the 
aid  of  the  critical  philosophy.  Kant  asserted  that  both  sides 
were  perfect  demonstrations,  and  pledged  himself  that  there 
was  not  a flaw  in  the  arguments.  But,  having  expounded  them 
in  order,  he  goes  on  to  show  how  all  problems  started  by  the 
Reason  must  find  their  solutions  in  the  Reason,  and  how,  by 
applying  the  results  of  his  analytic,  it  could  be  shown  that  the 
first  two  pairs  of  antinomies  may  both  be  false,  or  rather  un- 
meaning beyond  our  perceptions,  and  how  the  other  two  pairs 
may  both  be  true,  if  we  admit  something  beyond  our  percep- 
tions. Will  it  be  believed  that  Hamilton  persistently  ignored 
these  long  and  elaborate  solutions — so  persistently  that  one 


1 Cf.  nis  Metaphysics,  pp.  208,  224.  Mansel  is  another  instance,  like  Hamil- 
ton’s, of  an  enormous,  but  ephemeral,  reputation.  He  is  never  so  much  as 
once  named  among  Oxford  philosophers  nowadays.  And  yet  he  did  more  than 
any  one  in  his  day  to  purify  metaphysical  terminology  after  the  example  of 
Kant.  His  system,  an  independent  syncretism  of  Kant  and  Hamilton,  has  many 
ingenious  and  subtle  observations  embraced  in  its  exposition,  but  his  best  book, 
the  “ Prolegomena  Logica,”  is  out  of  print,  nor  is  there  the  smallest  demand  for 
its  republication.  The  “Metaphysics,”  reprinted  from  the  “Encyclopaedia 
Britannica,”  is  kept  alive  by  the  demand  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  where  we 
still  use  it  as  a convenient  text-book  for  pass  men.  His  Lecture  on  Kant  en- 
deavored in  some  forty  pages  to  explain  the  critical  philosophy,  of  course  in  a 
very  superficial  way,  and  is  now  quite  valueless.  Perhaps  his  strongest  side  is 
shown  in  his  logical  notes  to  Aldrich’s  Rudimenta,  in  which  he  parades  all 
manner  of  mediaeval  dust  and  rubbish  about  Aristotle,  thus  imitating  the  ency- 
clopaedic pomp  of  Hamilton. 
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imagines  he  used  a secondhand  copy  of  Kant,  in  which  these 
pages  had  fallen  out  ; and  as  persistently  represents  Kant  as  set- 
ting up  the  Reason  against  itself,  and  proving  it  engaged  in  per- 
petual, unavoidable,  and  insoluble  contradictions  ! Nay,  worse, 
he  actually  laid  hold  of  these  blunders  of  dogmatic  Reason,  and 
set  them  up  himself  as  an  ultimate  Law  of  Thought,  in  what  he 
called  his  Law  of  the  Conditional,  which  is  nothing  else  than  the 
first  two  pair  of  antinomies  stripped  of  their  critical  solution  ! 
What  need  is  there  of  further  evidence  ? 

So  far  as  I know,  the  first  impetus  to  a real  and  honest  study 
of  Kant’s  whole  system,  facing  every  difficulty,  and  shirking  no 
detail,  was  given  in  a very  curious  and  unexpected  way.  In  the 
year  1862  a new  examiner  for  fellowships  in  Trinity  College, 
Dublin,  Dr.  Toleken,  who  had  never  published  any  thing,  but 
was  known  among  us  as  a deep  and  thorough  thinker,  set  a 
paper  in  metaphysic  which  came  like  thunder  out  of  a clear 
sky.  We  were  asked  about  the  synthesis  of  apprehension,  and 
the  productive  imagination,  and  the  schematism  of  the  categories, 
such  questions  as  took  away  our  breath,  and  sent  us  looking  in 
vain  through  commentaries  and  pretended  explanations  for  their 
answers.  The  first  real  light  upon  the  darkness  of  Mr.  Meiklejohn’s 
version,  which  by  itself  was  hardly  comprehensible,  came,  to  me 
at  least,  from  the  commentary  of  Kuno  Fischer,  which  brought 
to  its  aid  the  first  edition  of  the  Critick,  already  drawn  out  of  for- 
getfulness by  Schopenhauer.  This  book,  and  an  earnest  study 
of  the  original,  tested  yearly  by  a new  paper  from  Dr.  Toleken, 
created  in  the  University  of  Dublin  a school  of  Kantians,  who, 
Avhatever  may  be  their  faults  or  their  want  of  originality,  were  at 
least  so  far  original  that  they  have  taken  the  pains  to  master  the 
system  which  they  studied.  The  shortest  and  perhaps  com- 
pletest  sketch  from  this  school  is  Professor  Monck’s  Introduction. 

From  this  time  on  we  find  the  writing  on  Kant  assume  a 
different  complexion.  I will  say  this  much  for  the  English  Hege- 
lians, that  whatever  their  faults  may  be,  or  however  they  may 
choose  to  censure  Kant,  they  have  certainly  insisted  on  under- 
standing him.  Such  a book  as  Professor  Caird’s  late  work  on 
Kant,  though  a misnomer,  and  more  a refutation  than  a mere 
exposition  of  the  Critick,  shows  the  most  thorough  mastery  of  all 
its  details.  Thus,  for  example,  the  true  view  of  the  Refutation 
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of  Idealism  is  adopted  without  one  word  being  wasted  on  the  in- 
terpretation received  everywhere  until  it  was  exploded  in  Dublin. 
Thus  again,  to  take  the  earliest  Hegelian  work  in  English,  Mr. 
Stirling’s  “ Secret  of  Hegel,”  we  find  in  every  page  not  only  a 
thorough  appreciation  of  Kant,  but  a bold  insistance  that  he 
affords  the  only  portal  through  which  one  can  approach  Hegel — a 
theory  of  which  Mr.  Caird’s  book  shows  another  striking  in- 
stance. Philosophy  is  young  in  Cambridge,  and  seems  to  have 
taken  an  ethical  turn  quite  foreign  to  the  tone  of  thought  in 
Germany  or  in  Dublin,  so  that  there  is  not  much  evidence  as  to 
the  progress  of  Kantism  there.  But  we  may  be  certain  that 
such  a scholar  as  Mr.  Sidgwick  would  not  set  the  problem  which 
I saw  proposed  some  years  ago  at  the  head  of  twelve  questions  on 
a three  hours’  paper  for  the  moral  science  Tripos.  It  ran  thus  : 
“ Give  a short  account  of  the  system  of  Kant  ”! 

On  the  whole,  then,  it  may  be  affirmed  that,  within  the  last 
ten  or  twelve  years,  the  great  “ Critick  of  the  Pure  Reason”  has 
come  to  be  fairly  understood,  at  least  by  the  younger  generation  of 
English  metaphysicians.  It  is  indeed  remarkable  that  though 
the  shorter  “ Critick  of  the  Practical  Reason”  has  been  twice  trans- 
lated— recently  and  most  accurately  by  Professor  Abbott,  of 
Dublin — we  still  are  in  want  of  the  “ Critick  of  the  Judgment”  in 
an  English  dress.  It  is  earnestly  to  be  hoped  that  Mr.  Caird’s 
second  volume  will  embrace  this  most  interesting  and  important 
branch  of  the  Kantian  system.  We  want,  too,  a more  thorough 
dissemination  of  the  understanding  of  Kant — a necessary  condi- 
tion at  all  event  of  understanding  any  thing  serious  which  has 
since  been  attempted  in  philosophy. 

I regret  that  my  knowledge  of  American  philosophy  is  too 
limited  to  permit  me  to  form  a broad  judgment,  or  offer  any 
large  criticism  on  this  point ; but  when  the  leading  philosophic 
chairs  are  held  by  men  of  such  undoubted  insight  and  fame,  it 
is  fairly  to  be  inferred  that  the  youth  of  America,  who  turn  their 
powers  towards  so  speculative  a pursuit,  can  hardly  be  in  need 
of  good  guidance.  Yet  I confess  I could  not  feel  satisfied  with 
the  historical  sketch  given  in  the  January  number  of  this  Review 
by  the  veteran  teacher  and  writer  who  was  once  the  ornament  of 
a distinguished  college  in  Ireland.  There  is  no  man  living  who 
has  a better  right  to  express  an  opinion  about  the  future  of 
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philosophy,  and  I will  not  therefore  join  issue  with  him  concern- 
ing his  exhortation  to  young  America,  that  she  may  create  a 
new  school  of  metaphysic,  and  cut  herself  adrift  from  the  great 
failures  of  former  generations.  I do  not  believe  in  any  joint- 
stock  company,  not  even  so  great  and  respectable  as  the  great 
American  nation,  being  able  to  construct  a new  metaphysical 
system.  Such  a discovery  is  always  the  result  of  a deep  spiritual 
want  in  one,  or  in  a very  few,  great  thinkers  ; and  from  the  old 
Greek  days  down  to  the  present  the  originator  of  a system  has 
dwelt  apart  from  the  crowd,  even  of  fellow-thinkers,  and  has 
devised  his  structure,  not  to  meet  a public  demand  for  a phi- 
losophy, but  to  satisfy  his  own  yearnings  for  truth  and  certainty. 

But  no  doubt  I am  taking  Dr.  McCosh’s  words  too  precisely, 
and  his  remarks  are  intended  to  excite  a mere  general  aspiration 
to  independent  thinking  in  America.  If  this  is  his  intention,  I 
crave  pardon  for  adding  to  it  the  remark,  that  there  is  no  surer 
way  of  becoming  original  than  being  well  versed  in  the  work  of 
other  men  upon  the  same  subject.  To  enter  into  Kant’s  pro- 
cess of  thinking  out  his  system  is  about  the  best  possible  way  in 
which  a man  could  learn  how  to  think  out  a system  for  himself. 
I cannot  see  that  Dr.  McCosh’s  remarks  upon  Kant  in  the 
article  before  us  are  likely  to  stimulate  that  useful  tendency. 
There  are  several  statements  in  his  “ Criticism  of  the  Critical 
Philosophy”  (p.  209,  seqq.)  which  almost  force  me  to  the  con- 
clusion that  he  has  not  turned  his  mind  very  seriously  to  its 
study. 

Thus  he  says  at  the  outset,  “Kant  assumes,  or  rather  at- 
tempts to  prove,  in  a very  weak  and  wavering  manner,  the  ex- 
istence of  the  external  world.”  What  can  such  a statement 
mean  nowadays  ? Surely  Dr.  McCosh  must  by  this  time  have 
learned  the  proper  sense  of  the  Refutation  of  Idealism  in  the 
Critick,  and  can  hardly  be  still  under  the  hallucination  that  Kant 
was  then  trying  to  prove  things  per  se  in  space.  But  on  any 
hypothesis  what  sense  has  the  remark?  For  Kant’s  book  is 
more  explicit  than  even  Hamilton’s  works  in  asserting  for  our 
knowledge  of  phenomena  in  space  a reality  and  a certainty  at 
least  equal  to  that  of  phenomena  in  time.  It  seems  to  me, 
therefore,  as  it  would  to  any  Kantian,  that  such  a statement  is 
in  either  case  false.  In  one  sense  (and  probably  in  Dr.  Me- 
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Cosh’s)  he  never  attempted  to  prove  the  existence  of  a world 
apart  from  us.  In  the  other  he  proved,  in  no  “ weak  or  waver- 
ing” manner,  that  there  was  an  external  world,  certainly  known 
by  certain  and  universal  judgments. 

Presently  we  come  to  similar  pre-Kantian  assertions  : “ The 
phenomenon  cannot  be  called  a thing.  The  subjective  form 
cannot  have  objective  validity.”  Now,  it  is  impossible  for  us 
to  know  what  a thing  means,  except  it  means  some  perception. 
When  we  speak  of  things  per  se,  it  is  just  like  our  speaking  of  a 
cause  outside  time  ; we  apply  a word  which  has  meaning  within 
our  experience  to  indicate  a problematical  jc-ne-sais-quoi  be- 
yond it.  I should  like  to  hear  Dr.  McCosh’s  definition  of  a 
thing  as  contrasted  with  a phenomenon.  When  he  adds  that 
subjective  form  cannot  have  objective  validity , he  contradicts,  with- 
out condescending  to  argue,  the  whole  of  Kant’s  Deduction  of 
the  Categories,  which  addressed  itself  to  prove  that  the  subjec- 
tive forms  of  the  understanding  must  have  objective  validity, 
and  that  no  other  objective  validity  is  conceivable.  If  Kant  is 
indeed  to  be  refuted,  he  must  be  refuted  with  some  better 
appreciation  of  the  terms  he  has  used  and  the  attitude  he  has 
adopted. 

But  it  is  not  hard  to  see  through  any  ambiguities  of 
language  to  the  real  point  in  which  Dr.  McCosh  differs  from 
Kant.  He  is  offended  at  Kant’s  rejection  of  any  pretended 
knowledge  of  the  Ding  an  sich.  He  thinks  human  knowledge 
ought  not  to  be  confined  to  phenomenal  objects,  and  that  we 
are  bound  to  follow  out  and  discover  the  absolute  nature  of 
things  apart  from  their  manifestation  and  our  faculties.  This  at 
first  looks  like  absolutism,  and  we  fancy  we  are  going  to  meet 
another  Hegelian  ; for  Hegel  found  the  very  same  fault  with 
Kant,  and  protested  that  the  mind  could  grasp  the  absolute. 
But  then  Hegel  made  thought  the  one  universal  substance  from 
which  all  things  per  se  were  derived.  This  is  very  far  indeed 
from  Dr.  McCosh’s  view.  We  find  on  the  very  next  page  (p.  204) 
a doctrine  set  forth  more  like  old  Reid’s  than  any  thing  else  I 
have  seen  for  a long  time — that  the  mind,  in  external  perception, 
perceives  the  thing  itself  with  its  qualities,  among  which  is  exten- 
sion ; that  there  is  nothing  behind  or  additional  to  the  thing  in 
this  sense  ; and  that  our  knowledge  consists  in  comparing  and 
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classifying  our  impressions  about  such  things.  Here  we  are  on 
the  one  hand  brought  back  to  the  Kantian  view  just  rejected, 
and  told  in  strictly  Kantian  style  that  we  can  know  nothing  but 
appearances  ; but,  on  the  other  hand,  the  safeguards  of  our  sci- 
ence, which  Kant  found  in  a priori  intuition,  are  cast  away,  and 
we  are  told  that  all  our  knowledge  is  empirical,  and  made  up  of 
generalizations  from  observation.  Now  we  find  ourselves  in 
company  with  J.  S.  Mill  and  Bain,  and  must  infer  that  mathe- 
matical truths  are  inductions,  and  that  it  is  repeated  observations 
which  have  taught  us  that  two  right  lines  will  not  enclose  a 
space  ! Surely  Dr.  McCosh  is  not  going  to  prove  another  Bain 
to  mental  philosophy  ? But  I have  never  yet  seen  an  attempt 
to  refute  Kant  in  a couple  of  pages,  which  did  not  show  similar 
ambiguities  and  similar  inconsistencies. 

I will  conclude  this  paper  with  a few  words  of  prophecy  to 
the  young  men  of  America  who  are  going  to  devise  the  new 
system  of  philosophy  for  their  country.  I will  undertake  to  say 
that  whatever  it  may  be,  however  original,  or  however  carefully 
constructed  by  a syncretism  of  the  truths  of  older  systems,  it 
must  contain  within  it  the  very  features  for  which  the  philos- 
ophy of  Kant  has  been  attacked  from  various  sides.  And  all 
this  has  been  expressly  anticipated  by  Kant,  if  men  would  only 
take  the  trouble  to  read  him  carefully. 

In  the  first  place,  then,  to  the  vulgar,  and  to  the  metaphysi- 
cians who  consort  with  the  vulgar,  all  such  systems,  founded 
upon  careful  reflection  and  sifting  of  the  evidences  of  our  knowl- 
edge, must  appear  sceptical.  For  it  is  the  very  essence  of  phi- 
losophy to  criticise  the  beliefs  and  prejudices  of  the  vulgar,  and  tell 
them  that  a certain  proportion  of  their  supposed  knowledge  con- 
sists of  false  or  unwarrantable  inferences.  It  is  equally  certain 
that  every  member  of  the  crowd  will  assert  a right  to  criticise 
this  attack  on  his  beliefs  ; for,  as  Kant  said,  every  one  is  a meta- 
physician of  some  sort,  just  as  every  Protestant  assumes  himself 
to  be  a theologian,  and  competent  to  discuss  the  mysteries  of  his 
faith..  Hence  every  philosopher  who  ever  had  any  insight  into 
things,  or  appreciated  the  nature  of  evidence,  must  be  attacked 
for  this  quality. 

Take,  for  instance,  the  case  of  Bishop  Berkeley.  The  good 
bishop  never  dreamt  of  denying  any  thing  for  which  distinct  evi- 
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dence  could  be  adduced.  He  affirmed  as  stoutly  as  any  one  that 
he  was  ready  to  accept  as  existing  all  things  to  which  any  of  our 
senses  would  testify.  But  because  he  would  not  accept  an  un- 
known somewhat  ; because  he  would  not  admit  a metaphysical 
invention,  of  great  use  to  the  Roman  Catholic  doctrine  of  Tran- 
substantiation,  but  of  none  to  any  science  or  experience — because 
he  would  not  admit  this  sort  of  substance,  he  was  set  down  as  a 
sceptic,  and  even  ridiculed  by  the  vulgar.  For  they  insisted  that 
he  should  accept  not  only  their  observations,  but  their  inferences. 

Yet  Berkeley  did  not  contradict  what  is  called  common-sense 
one  whit  more  than  it  has  ever  been  contradicted  by  all  philoso- 
phers. Take,  for  example,  Sir  William  Hamilton — the  self-styled 
advocate  of  common-sense.  Turn  to  the  passages  in  which  he 
expounds  his  favorite  doctrine,  that  all  the  senses  are  mere  modi- 
fications of  Touch.  You  ask  : What  about  the  vision  of  distant 
objects  ? Do  I not  see  an  object  miles  away,  and  will  you  call 
this  a modification  of  Touch?  He  answers:  It  is  a mistaken 
inference  from  the  facts  to  say  that  you  perceive  any  distant 
object.  What  you  really  perceive  is  a picture  on  your  own 
retina,  and  nothing  more.  How  is  it  true,  then,  that  ten  men 
looking  at  the  moon  see  the  same  moon,  if  this  theory  be  cor- 
ie:t  ? He  answers  : They  do  not  see  the  same  moon  ; each  man 
only  sees  the  moon  on  his  own  retina.  Well,  then,  I reply,  a 
la  bonne  heure  ; This  may  be  excellent  philosophy,  but  it  is  not 
common-sense.  This  is  not  what  the  public  believe,  and  when 
you  explain  it  to  them  they  will  tell  you  that  you  are  talking 
nonsense,  and  that  such  denials  of  the  plain  data  of  the  senses 
lead  at  once  to  scepticism. 

The  attack  on  Kant’s  theory  of  space  and  time  is  exactly  of 
the  same  kind  ; though  his  public  is  not  the  ordinary  public,  but 
the  public  of  old-fashioned  philosophers.  Kant  denies  no  fact  ; 
he  is  admitted,  on  the  contrary,  to  have  accounted  for  every 
thing  by  his  theory ; but  because  he  rejects  an  old  and  false 
assumption,  therefore  he  is  called  a sceptic.  But  if  Hamilton 
could  not  escape  an  accusation  of  this  kind — Hamilton,  who  pan- 
dered as  far  as  any  philosopher  could  to  the  verdict  of  the  vulgar 
— Kant  was  not  likely  to  escape.  Neither  will  any  originator  of 
a new  system  escape  it,  however  he  may  dock  his  system,  or 
hamper  his  freedom,  by  concessions  either  to  common-sense  or 
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to  popular  theology.  I earnestly  press  this  consideration  Upon 
all  young  thinkers,  as  it  may  save  them  trouble  beforehand  and 
annoyance  afterwards.  This,  then,  is  the  first  prophecy  which 
the  history  of  philosophy  compels  us  to  make  about  its  future. 

The  second  point  is  equally  certain,  and  perhaps  more  im- 
portant ; for  it  is  not  very  likely  that  the  rising  generation  will 
be  over  afraid  of  scepticism,  and  even  anxious  enough  to 
repudiate  the  charge.  It  may  be  prophesied  that  whatever  new 
system  attempts  to  replace  Kant’s  will  be  open  to  the  second 
great  charge  made  against  the  Critick — that  it  is  unsatisfactory 
and  incomplete.  But  this  is  the  charge,  not  of  the  vulgar,  but 
of  consistent  thinkers,  who  desire  to  see  the  problems  of  being 
and  knowing  solved,  and  feel  keenly  the  doubts  and  difficulties 
that  still  surround  them.  This  second  great  objection  to  Kant- 
ism  is  brought  by  all  the  adherents  of  newer  systems,  especially 
by  the  Hegelians.  It  is  true,  they  say,  that  you  have  explained 
a great  deal  ; it  is  true  that  you  have  led  metaphysical  specula- 
tion into  a new  path,  and  that  from  you  we  must  all  set  out 
henceforth  on  our  voyage  of  discovery.  But  your  system  can- 
not satisfy  us.  You  have  tied  down  the  human  mind  to  a mere 
knowledge  of  phenomena,  and  have  nevertheless  admitted  some- 
thing beyond,  a Ding  an  'sick,  which  the  mind  requires  and 
supplies  for  phenomena,  and  which  we  nevertheless  cannot  grasp 
or  understand.  This  will  never  satisfy  us.  Let  us  go  beyond 
and  find  out  what  this  Ding  an  sick  is,  which  is  after  all  a mental 
datum  of  some  sort.  Let  us  not  abandon  our  speculation  upon 
the  world,  the  soul,  and  God. 

But  let  us  ask,  Have  these  newer  systems  approached  one 
whit  nearer  to  the  goal  at  which  they  aim  ? Has  any  modern 
thinker  so  mapped  out  the  chart  of  the  human  intellect  and  of 
the  world  which  he  seeks  to  grasp,  that  we  can  sit  down  and  say, 
Here  is  a final  solution  ; here  is  the  sum  and  end  of  metaphysic  ? 
The  Hegelians  have  indeed  boasted  that  this  is  so  with  their 
master.  They  say  his  philosophy  includes  and  explains  every 
thing,  and  that,  when  properly  understood,  it  affords  a solution 
for  every  difficulty.  But,  in  the  first  place,  it  starts  from  an 
assumption,  which  is  only  verified  by  the  consistency  of  the  sys- 
tem, and  which  offers  no  other  test  of  its  truth  ; and,  in  the 
second  place,  is  it  historically  true  that  it  has  satisfied  any  but 
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a few  enthusiasts  ? Like  every  other  attempt  in  metaphysic, 
it  has  offered  a solution  acceptable  at  a certain  season  and  to 
certain  minds,  but  perfectly  sure  to  be  superseded  according  as 
the  course  of  time  brings  out  new  discoveries  in  science  and  new 
problems  in  the  field  of  metaphysic.  This  is  equally  true  of  all 
the  other  systems  which  we  have  seen  rise,  flourish,  decay,  and 
die  within  our  own  time.  Stewart,  Brown,  Hamilton,  Mansel, 
Ferrier,  and  I may  already  add  Mill,  have  had  their  day  and 
their  following ; but  soon  a deeper  examination  discovered 
flaws,  and  they  were  cast  aside  by  the  thinking  men  who  are 
ever  seeking  for  a firmer  basis  and  for  sounder  materials. 

Why,  then,  is  not  this  also  the  case  with  Kant  ? Why  has 
he  not  died  out  like  the  rest  ? Because  the  unsatisfactory  part 
of  his  system  is  not  the  outset,  not  the  reasoning,  but  the 
residuum  left  when  his  system  is  complete.  With  Hegel  we 
meet  at  the  very  outset  when  he  postulates  a new  kind  of  sub- 
stance called  Thought,  which  we  never  knew  before  ; and  this 
assumption  keeps  exciting  our  suspicions  all  the  way  through.  But 
Kant,  like  the  old-fashioned  tuners,  has  gathered  his  Discord, 
his  wolf,  as  they  called  it,  into  a single  key.  He  has  started  from 
the  data  of  positive  science,  from  the  data  of  experience,  and 
he  leaves  off  at  the  limits  of  this  definite  field.  There  is  beyond, 
he  admits,  something  more.  It  is  possible  that  in  some  future 
state  we  may  know  not  only  more  in  degree,  but  new  things  in 
kind.  Our  knowledge  is  not  good  for  all  things,  but  only  for 
the  things  of  this  mortal  experience.  So  far  it  is  satisfactory, 
but  to  assert  more  would  be  to  assert  with  Hegel  that  the  logi- 
cal process  of  the  idea  is  equal  to  the  creative  and  all-embracing 
intellect  which  we  ascribe  to  the  Deity. 

Here,  then,  at  the  outmost  limit  of  philosophy,  Kant  is  un- 
satisfactory, if  you  will,  but  I cannot  conceive  any  new  system 
which  will  satisfy  human  curiosity  at  this  point.  Absolute  ideal- 
ism has  been  tried  long  enough.  The  denial  of  any  thing  per  sc, 
and  the  assertion  that  it  is  only  a product  of  mind,  has  failed 
to  satisfy  us.  Any  realist  system  which  starts  by  assuming  it 
must  of  course  fail  to  prove  our  knowledge  of  it  by  any  evidence. 
Hence  it  still  remains  the  stumbling-block  of  philosophy,  the 
idea,  as  Kant  said  long  ago,  which  all  our  thinking  strives  to 
attain,  and  which  it  never  can  possibly  grasp. 
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This  is  the  rock  upon  which  every  metaphysical  system  will 
strike  which  attempts  to  afford  a solution  to  all  the  mysteries  of 
knowing  and  being.  It  is  perfectly  idle  to  assume  that  human  na- 
ture will  ever  unravel  all  its  mysteries  ; that  the  mists  of  ignorance 
and  the  twilight  of  faith  will  ever  make  way  for  the  clear  light 
of  science  ; that  the  day  will  ever  come  when  we  may  send  our 
children  to  the  sophist,  and  have  them  taught  certain  and  uni- 
versal knowledge.  Whatever  else,  then,  any  new  system  may 
claim,  let  it  not  expect  to  attain  finality  ; let  it  not  expect  to 
escape  the  charge  of  incompleteness  ; let  it  not  hope  to  satisfy 
the  eternal  craving  after  certainty,  the  eternal  hunger  after  per- 
fection. 

If  it  will  attain  even  a temporary  permanence,  if  it  will 
seek  even  for  a time  to  satisfy  inquirers  after  truth,  let  its 
mystery,  its  surd  quantity,  its  blind  spot,  be  placed,  not  at  the 
outset  and  among  its  assumptions,  but  in  its  outskirts,  and  be- 
yond the  bounds  of  its  logical  structure.  For  this  sort  of  incom- 
pleteness may  really  be  the  necessary  result  of  the  limitations  of 
human  thought  ; it  may  be  no  fault  of  the  system,  though  men 
will  not  be  persuaded  of  this,  though  they  will  try  again  and 
again  to  overstep  the  limit,  and  attempt  to  know  the  unknow- 
able. 

But,  as  each  effort  fails,  they  will  revert  to  that  system  which 
has  at  least  offered  a simple  and  scientific  solution  of  the  facts 
and  principles  in  our  ordinary  experience.  This  Kant  claims  to 
have  done  ; and  as  yet  I can  find  no  system  which  rivals  or 
even  approaches  his  Critick  in  breadth  of  grasp,  in  acuteness  of 
insight,  and  in  sobriety  of  temper. 


j.  P.  Mahaffy. 


CHRISTIANITY  AND  CHRISTIANS  AT  THE  COURT 
OF  THE  ROMAN  EMPERORS,  BEFORE  THE 
TIME  OF  CONSTANTINE. 


N the  13th  of  January,  B.C.  27,  the  younger  Caesar,  Octa- 


vian,  gave  back  to  the  Senate  and  the  people,  in  accord- 
ance with  his  duty,  the  constitutive  powers  which  they  had  in- 
trusted to  his  hands.  On  the  16th  of  January  of  the  same  year 
he  received  from  the  Senate  the  title  of  Augustus.  During  a 
period  of  twenty-two  years,  the  consitutional  order  of  the  Re- 
public had  been  suspended  through  the  exercise  of  extraordi- 
nary powers ; now,  however,  it  was  to  be  established  once  more 
in  a new  and  permanent  form.  And  yet  those  days  were  truly 
the  birth  period  of  the  Roman  Empire ; for  the  empire  arose 
from  the  primacy  of  Augustus.  To  be  sure,  the  form  of  gov- 
ernment which  came  into  existence  at  this  time  was  as  yet  far 
from  being  an  absolute  monarchy. 

It  would  be  more  correct  to  designate  the  new  rule  as  a dy- 
archy ; for  the  supreme  power  was  to  be  divided  once  for  all 
between  the  Senate  and  Augustus  as  one  in  whom  the  commu- 
nity reposed  the  fullest  confidence.  Augustus  himself,  as  the 
foremost  citizen  of  the  state,  professed  to  stand  not  above , but 
tinder  the  law.1 

In  reality,  however,  that  same  road  to  absolute  monarchy 
was  again  opened,  which  lay  in  perspective  before  the  mighty 
Caesar;3  and  Augustus — cautious  and  pliant,  as  was  his  wont — 

1 Cf.  Mommsen,  Komisches  Staatsrecht,  vol.  ii.,  part  ii.  (1875),  p.  707  seq. 
“Dyarchie,”  p.  709. 

2 Mommsen,  ibid.,  p.  716  : “ No  doubt  the  Dictator  Csesar  purposed  to  re-es- 
tablish the  kingly  power,  either  under  its  old  name  or  stamped  with  a new  des- 
ignation.” 
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had  already  set  foot  upon  this  way.  His  successors  of  the  Ju- 
lian and  Claudian  lines  sought,  with  Caesar-like  madness,  to  pos- 
sess themselves  of  this  way  by  force.  The  energetic  Trajan 
guided  the  ship  of  state  into  the  same  course  with  a surer  hand, 
and  the  whole  world  submitted  itself  more  readily  to  him  and 
to  his  great  successors.  It  was  not,  however,  until  the  third 
century,  at  the  time  of  the  general  dissolution,  that  the  seal  of 
reality  was  put  upon  the  despotism  of  the  emperors  by  the 
legislation  of  Diocletian ; and  it  was  only  by  Constantine  and 
the  Christian-Byzantine  emperors  that  this  despotism  was  car- 
ried out  in  due  form. 

In  the  first  Christian  centuries,  a part  of  the  Roman  aristoc- 
racy sought  to  arouse  opposition  to  this  development  of  power. 
Vain  struggle  ! These  efforts  soon  grew  weak,  though  in  Rome 
indeed  they  never  quite  died  out.  In  the  provinces — above  all, 
in  the  Eastern  ones — the  people  were  from  the  outset  favorable 
to  the  empire.  The  imperial  rule  was  there  felt  to  be  a release 
from  the  severe  rtgbne  of  the  republic.  The  masses  too,  at  the 
capital,  and  indeed  in  every  place,  hailed  with  shouts  the 
Caesars,  who  were  obliged  to  keep  their  interests  in  mind. 

These  masses  were  not  tied  to  the  memories  of  the  old 
aristocratic  republic,  nor  did  they  trouble  themselves  about  fine 
points  of  political  legality.  While  the  aristocracy  of  Rome 
were  anxiously  busying  themselves  over  the  relics  of  the  past, 
and  were  testing  and  weighing  names  and  titles,1  the  multitude 
proceeded  upon  the  practical  principle — “he  that  has  the  power 
is  the  master,  and  he  who  gives  bread  is  the  father  of  his  coun- 
try”—both,  in  truth,  lay  in  the  hands  of  the  emperor. 

From  the  legal  side,  this  process  of  development  led,  by  an 
inherent  necessity,  to  the  unlimited  sovereign  (“dominus,”  deff- 
7TOTr/?) ; from  the  side  of  religion,  under  the  existing  relations, 
to  the  emperor  as  a god  born  in  human  form.’ 

The  appellation  “ our  lord  and  god  ” remained  in  vogue  as 
an  imperial  title  until  after  the  middle  of  the  third  century,  and 
at  last,  to  the  disgrace  of  ancient  Rome,  it  even  appeared  upon 
coins,  as  if  an  official  designation.3 

1 Mommsen,  ibid.,  p.  721  seq.,  723  seq.  5 Mommsen,  ibid.,  p.  716. 

3 Mommsen,  ibid.,  p.  720,  n.  3 : “There  are  coins  with  the  inscription  ‘ Deo 
et  domino  nato  Aureliano  Aug.’  (Eckhel,  7,  4S2  ; Cohen,  Attrel.  170),  and  ‘ Deo 
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That,  however,  which  this  title  expresses  existed  in  the  first 
century.  Even  Julius  Csesar  had  proclaimed  himself  as  a liv- 
ing god  ; Augustus — with  greater  foresight — as  a son  of  the 
gods  and  as  a future  divinity.  But  the  emperors  did  not  merely 
continue  to  live  after  death  as  deified  beings;  even  while  they 
were  still  alive  their  statues  stood  among  those  of  the  gods  in 

et  domino  Caro  Aug.’ (Cohen,  Car.  44).”  Even  before  this  time,  Domitian  had  as- 
sumed similar  titles.  Rex  : The  Cmsars  avoided  using  this  title  ; it  was,  how- 
ever, often  assumed  by  the  Greeks  and  Orientals  (cf.  N.  T.,  the  Greek  Apologists, 
Justinian,  Atlienagoras,  Melito,  etc.  ; also  Mommsen,  ibid.,  p.  723  seq.).  Also 
Minucius  Felix  calls  the  emperor  simply  “ rex”  ( Octav . 29,  5).  Dominus  : It  was 
only  very  gradually  that  this  title  won  itself  a place.  “The  inner  development 
of  the  monarchy  from  primacy  to  supremacy  can  be  traced  and  measured  with  the 
greatest  certainty  by  means  of  the  transition  in  terminology  from  ‘ princeps  ’ to 
‘dominus.’”  Cf.  Mommsen,  ibid.,  p.  721  seq.,  and  the  interesting  excursus  by 
F riedlander  (Sittengeschichte,  etc.,  vol.  i.  [4th  edit.,  1873]) : “Ueber  den  Gebrauch 
der  Anrede  ‘ domine’  im  gemeinen  Leben”  (p.  428-435).  Cf.  also  the  very  fre- 
quent use  of  KVQia  (as  an  appellation  ?)  in  address  in  the  Shepherd  of  Hennas  ; 
the  expression  kvqio'i  fiov  aiiehdoi  in  Eusebius  {Hist.  eccl.  vi.  xi.  6);  the  address 
kvqie  in  the  letter  of  Julius  Africanus  to  Origen  (Routh,  Relit/.  Sacr.,  T.  ii. 
[2d  edit.,  1846]  p.  225).  Tertullian,  Apolog.  34:  ‘‘Augustus  imperii  formator 
ne  dominum  quidem  dici  se  volebat : et  hoc  enim  dei  est  cognomen.  Dicam 
plane  imperatorem  dominum,  sed  more  communi,  sed  quando  non  cogor,  ut  do- 
minum dei  vice  dicam.  Ceterum  liber  sum  illi.  Dominus  enim  meus  unus 
est,  deus  omnipotens,  seternus,  idem  qui  et  ipsius.  Qui  pater  patriae  est,  quo- 
modo  dominus  est?  Sed  et  gratius  est  nomen  pietatis  quam  potestatis.  Etiam 
familiae  magis  patres  quam  domini  vocantur.”  Deus  .-Mommsen,  ibid.,  716  seq., 
763  seq.;  Friedlander,  ibid.  vol.  iii.,  p.  455  seq.  ; Boissier,  La  religion  Romaine 
cT  Auguste  aux  temps  des  Antonins  (1874),  T.  i.  pp.  122-208.  The  Christian  Apol- 
ogists offer  the  most  violent  opposition  to  the  worship  of  the  emperors.  Cf. 
Justin.  Apol.  i.  21,  55  ; Tatian,  Orat.  ad  Grcec,  10;  Minuc.  Felix,  Octav.  29,  5 : 
“ Etiam  principibus  et  regibus,  non  ut  magnis  et  electis  viris,  sicut  fas  est,  sed 
ut  deis  turpiter  adulatio  falsa  blanditur,  cum  et  praeclaro  viro  honor  verius  et 
optimo  amor  dulcius  praebeatur.”  Tertullian,  Ad.  nat.,  i.  10  ; Apolog.  28-40, 
e.  g.,  Cap.  33  : “ Negat  ille  imperatorem,  qui  deum  dicit,  nisi  homo  sit,  non  est 
imperator.”  Cap.  34  : “ Tanto  abest,  ut  imperator  deus  debeat  dici,  quod  non. 
potest  credi  non  modo  turpissima,  sed  et  perniciosa  adolatione.  . . . Sive 

non  de  mendacio  erubescit  adulatio  eiusmodi  homiriem  deum  appellans,  timeat 
saltim  de  infausto.  Maledictum  est  ante  apotheosin  deum  Caesarem  nuncu- 
pari.”  Even  as  early  as  Pliny’s  time,  we  read  in  his  famous  letter  to  Trajan 
(Plin.,  Ep.  xcvi.)  : “Qui  negarent  esse  se  Christianos  aut  fuisse,  cum  prceeunte 
me  deos  appellarent  el  imagini  tuae,  quam  propter  hoc  iusseram  cum  simulac?is 
numinum  ad  Jerri,  ture  ac  vino  supplicarent,  prseterea  maledicerent  Christo,  quo- 
rum nihil  posse  cogi  dicuntur  qui  sunt  re  vera  Christiani,  dimittendos  esse  pu- 
tavi.”  Similar  expressions  occur  from  the  second  century  onward  in  the  ma- 
jority of  the  Acts  of  the  Martyrs. 
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the  temples1 *  and  oratories,  and,  above  all,  near  the  standards 
in  the  camps ; and  in  all  these  places  honors  had  to  be  paid  to 
them. 

Oaths  were  taken  by  the  names  of  the  emperors  and  their 
predecessors  in  the  same  way  as  by  the  names  of  the  gods. 
Here  a false  oath,  and  even  any  oath  by  the  name  of  a private 
person,  was  regarded  as  treason.3 

The  yearly  emperor  days,  especially  the  third  of  January 
(this  New  Year’s  day  was  also  reckoned  as  an  emperor-day), 
were  religious  festivals.  Votive  offerings,  whether  of  thanks- 
giving or  of  supplication,  were  paid  to  the  genius  of  the  empe- 
rors.4 

It  was  held  to  be  an  infringement  of  imperial  rights  to  cele- 
brate publicly  the  birthday  of  any  private  person,5 6  or  to  pre- 
sent votive  offerings  to  him. 

Still  more  sharply  was  it  resented  if  any  one  in  the  empire 
dared  to  ascribe  divine  attributes  or  power  to  any  other  than 
the  emperor.0  Not  unfrequently  the  charges  of  treason  and 
impiety  toward  the  gods  were  united.  Whoever  fell  under 
this  charge  could  expect  nothing  else  (at  least  after  the  end  of 

1 Mommsen,  ibid.,  p.  719.  See  also  the  above  letter  of  Pliny.  Tiberius 
also,  and  Gaius,  at  the  beginning  of  his  reign,  had  forbidden  this. 

■ Mommsen,  ibid.,  766.  Tertull.,  Apolog.  29  : “ Nam  utique  suas  primo 
statuas  et  imagines  et  aedes  tuerentur,  quae  ut  opinor,  Caesarem  milites  excu- 
bias  salva  praestant.” 

3 Mommsen,  ibid.,  p.  763  seq.  For  this  reason,  it  was  required  of  Christians 
in  lawsuits  to  revile  Christ  and  to  swear  by  the  genius  of  the  emperor  ( e.g .,  in 
the  letters  of  Pliny  and  of  the  martyr  Polycarp,  9,  2,  3,  10,  1,  and  often  else- 
where). Tertull.,  Apolog.  32:  “ Sed  et  iuramus  sicut  non  per  genios  Caesarum, 
ita  per  salutem  eorum,  quae  est  augustior  omnibus  geniis.”  He  ridicules  the 
punishment  of  a false  oath  upon  the  genius  of  the  emperor,  as  follows:  Apolog ., 
cap.  28):  “ Citius  denique  apud  vos  per  omnes  deos  quam  per  unum  genium 
Caesaris  peieratur.”  Similarly  in  Minucius  Felix,  Octav.  29,  5 : “ Sic  eorum 
numen  vocant,  ad  imagines  supplicant  ....  et  est  eis  tutius  per  Tovis  genium 
peierare,  quam  regis.” 

4 Mommsen,  ibid.,  p.  764  seq.  See  also  the  exceedingly  interesting  descrip- 
tion by  Tertullian  {Apolog.  35  : “ Religio  secundae  majestatis”). 

5 Mommsen,  ibid.,  p 766,  note  1. 

6 Mommsen,  ibid.,  p.  769,  note  1,  Tertull.,  Apolog.  34  : “ Tamquam  si  habens 
imperatorem  alterum  appelles,  nonne  maximam  et  inexorabilem  offensam  con- 
trahes  eius,  quem  habuisti,  etiam  ipsi  timendam  quern  appellasti.” 
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the  second  century)  than  to  be  treated  before  the  law  as  a 
slave.' 

The  real  sanctuary  of  Rome,  the  sanctuary  of  the  world,  was 
no  longer  on  the  Capitoline  hill,  but  in  the  palace  on  the 
Palatine. 

Religions,  mysteries,  and  different  forms  of  worship  in  almost 
endless  variety  had  extended  themselves  over  the  mighty  em- 
pire ; the  worship  of  the  emperor  had  become  the  religion  of 
the  world.  The  Roman  Empire  possessed  in  reality  one  com- 
mon religion — the  worship  of  the  Caesars.  Such  a universal 
religion  was  a necessity  to  the  empire.  History  presents  no 
example  of  a despotism  without  the  foundation  of  a common 
form  of  worship. 

The  arm  ol  the  most  terrible  inquisition  is  powerless  unless 
it  be  strengthened  by  the  benediction  of  an  alleged  and  recog- 
nized God  Only  a universal  religion  can  meet  the  requirements 
of  a universal  despotism.  But  such  a religion  must  have  its 
prominent  characteristics  as  well  as  the  state  which  it  is  to 
serve.  We  can  clearly  see  to-day  that  the  progress  to  mono- 
theism, in  its  various  manifestations  in  the  Roman  Empire  since 
the  beginning  of  the  third  century,  was  not  only  the  result  of 
a process  ol  decomposition  in  the  popular  religion  under  orien- 
tal influences,  but  also  a natural  outgrowth  of  the  political  con- 
dition of  the  empire.  This  monotheism  is  therefore  quite  a 
different  one  from  the  Christian — indeed  only  a caricature  of  it. 
Its  extension,  however,  was  hostile  to  the  mission  of  the  church. 

As  early  as  the  third  century  (perhaps  even  the  second), 
Christianity  was  drawn  into  this  movement,  and  then  in  the 
fourth  was  placed  by  an  emperor  upon  the  throne,  because 
it  gave  satisfactory  answers  to  questions  which  the  heathen  had 
propounded,  and  because  it  furnished  a means  of  power  which 


1 Mommsen,  ibid.,  p.  715.  Exceptional  cases  of  this  kind  had  already 
occurred.  The  Jewish  and  Christian  eschatological  hopes  stood  in  opposition 
to  the  law  (Paul.,  Sentent.  recept.  1.  v.,  tit.  21,  n.  3)  : 1 Oui  de  salute  principis 
vel  de  summa  reipublicae  mathematicos,  ariolos,  aruspices,  vaticinatores  con- 
sulit,  cum  eo  qui  responderit,  capite  punitur.”  “ Adduntur  hsec  : non  tantum 
divinatione  quis,  sed  ipsa  scientia  eiusque  libris  melius  fecerit  abstinere.” 
Cf.  Justin.,  Apol.  i.  44,  and  concerning  the  kingdom  of  Christ,  cf.  Euseb.,  Hist, 
eccl.  iii.  20,  6. 
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they  needed  and  sought.  Supported  by  such  a Christianity,  the 
despotism  of  the  world  received  its  final  seal.  To  be  sure  the 
emperor  as  deity  was  now  obliged  to  give  way.  But  “ the 
God-favored  imperial  Lord  ” only  shone  with  the  greater  glory.1 

Emperor  and  god  in  one  person — this  seemed  in  the  sec- 
ond and  third  centuries  the  best  means  for  uniting  church 
and  state.  The  state  was  the  world,  the  emperor’s  palace  was 
the  kingdom  of  heaven,  the  emperor  was  god.  Such  was  the 
end  and  aim  of  this  development.  And  yet  this  religious  mon- 
strosity, this  most  pitiable  of  all  substitutes  for  religion,  was 
the  bond  which  for  long  centuries  held  the  mighty  empire 
together.  Inside  of  this  bond  the  state  exercised  an  almost 
unlimited  toleration  of  all  religions  and  of  all  forms  of  worship  ; 
here,  however,  in  the  worship  of  the  emperor,  was  the  point 
where  the  state  made  no  concessions.  Here  was  the  point 
where  the  new  religion,  the  faith  of  the  Christian  Church , which 
was  as  old  as  the  empire,  made  no  concessions. 

Jesus  sent  forth  his  disciples  with  the  injunction,  “Go  ye 
into  all  the  world.”  Christianity  never  forgot  and  could  not 
forget  the  obligations  of  its  mission  to  the  world.  The  first 
followers  of  Christ  had  departed  from  Palestine  preaching  the 
doctrines  of  one  God,  the  supernatural  Ruler  of  the  world,  the  Fa- 
ther of  mankind;  of  the  Son  of  God,  Jesus  Christ,  the  Saviour 
and  King,  who  founded  his  kingdom  through  his  life  and  suffer- 
ings, a kingdom  which  was  to  extend  to  the  ends  of  the  earth ; 
of  his  resurrection  and  of  the  return  of  this  King  in  glory  for 
the  consolation  of  his  people  and  for  the  confounding  of  all 
the  mighty  ones  of  earth  ; bearing  also  the  message  of  the 
resurrection  of  the  dead  and  of  a blessed  immortality. 

This  preaching  was  not  intended  as  a protest,  much  less  as  a 
declaration  of  war  against  the  existing  order  of  things  in  the 

‘ It  is  only  a surprising  caricature  of  the  above-mentioned  ideas  which  has 
led  Bruno  Bauer  ( Christus  und  die  Ccesareti.  Der  Ursprung  des  Christenthums 
ans  dem  rdmischen  Griechenthum.  Berlin,  1877)  to  the  conclusion  that  Chris- 
tianity in  Rome  and  in  connection  with  the  rise  of  the  empire  was  originated 
by  Seneca  and  by  kindred  spirits  at  the  court  of  Nero,  and  that  by  the  reception 
of  Jewish  elements  it  gradually  developed  into  a religion  by  itself.  This  truly 
throws  an  entirely  new  light  upon  “Christianity  at  the  court  of  the  emperors.” 
It  is  not  my  purpose  in  the  present  essay  to  enter  into  any  further  discussion 
ol  this  book. 
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world,  or  against  the  rights  of  those  in  power.  On  the  con- 
trary, obedience  was  enjoined  upon  the  disciples  and  a consci- 
entious respect  for  the  powers  that  be  as  ordained  of  God.  In 
the  command,  “ Render  unto  Caesar  the  things  that  are  Caesar’s, 
and  unto  God  the  things  that  are  God’s,”  a twofold  idea  is  em- 
braced. The  service  of  the  emperor  and  the  service  of  God  are 
two  distinct  spheres  of  action  ; but  they  can  and  should  exist 
beside  each  other.  This  has  quite  another  tone  from  the  utter- 
ances of  those  Jewish  revolutionary  spirits  who  in  their  fanati- 
cism stirred  up  the  masses  against  the  empire  as  the  kingdom 
of  Satan.  The  Christian  churches  continued  mindful  of  their 
master’s  command,  even  in  those  times  in  which  they  stood 
under  the  bloody  axe. 

I know  of  no  more  inspiring  impression  in  the  history  of  the 
early  church  than  that  presented  by  the  church  in  offering  con- 
scientious, faithful  obedience  to  their  not  merely  “strange”  but 
dreadful  master.  This  they  maintained  from  the  time  when  the 
Apostle  Paul  enjoined  upon  the  Romans  to  be  subject  even 
to  a Nero,  down  to  those  fearful  days  under  Diocletian,  when 
the  Christian  communities,  had  they  been  so  disposed,  might 
have  kindled  a most  terrible  civil  war.  They  were  strong 
enough  in  numbers,  and  their  organization  was  the  most  per- 
fect in  the  empire.  But  just  as  since  the  time  of  the  apostles 
they  held  no  religious  service  without  remembering  in  their 
prayers  the  emperor  and  others  in  authority,1  so  in  these  dis- 
astrous years  they  held  out  till  the  hour  of  their  deliverance 
struck. 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  individual  men  here  and  there 
allowed  themselves  to  be  borne  away  into  rebellious  demon- 
strations and  into  acts  of  revolution.  We  cannot  consider  it 
otherwise  when  we  read,  for  example,  that  slaves  and  soldiers, 
in  answer  to  the  question,  “ Whom  serve  ye  ?”  replied,  “ Christ 

1 Cf.  Rom.  13 : 1-6  ; 1 Pet.  2 : 13,  seq. ; 1 Tim.  2 : 1,  seq. ; Tit.  3:1;  Clem., 
Ad  Cor.  i.  61  ; Polyc.,  Ad  Philipp.  12,  3 ; Just.,  Apolog.  i.  14  (p.  61  C.),  17  (p.  64 
D.);  Mart.,  Polyc.  10,  2;  Theoph.,  Ad  Antol.  iii.  14;  Athenag.,  Supplic.  37; 
Tertull.,  Apolog.  30,  31,  32,  39  ; Ad  Scapul.  2 ; Cypr.,  Ad  Dcmetr.  20  ; Orig.,  Contra 
Celsum , viii.  73;  Acta  Dionys.  Alex,  in  Euseb.,  Hist.  eccl.  vii.  11,8;  Constitut. 
Apost.  vii.  16,  viii.  xo.  Prayer  for  the  emperor  is  often  mentioned  in  the 
Acts  of  the  Martyrs. 
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or  still  more  inconsiderately,  “ No  man,  for  Christ  has  made  us 
free.”  1 

In  the  first  place,  however,  such  instances  are  exceptional, 
and  then,  too,  they  were  sometimes  at  least  blamed  by  the 
church  writers.  Again,  the  fact  must  not  be  overlooked  that 
the  views  of  the  Jews  concerning  the  Roman  government  had  a 
great  influence  among  the  Christians,  especially  at  the  outset.2 

Thus  much,  however,  is  certain,  that  no  Christian  took  up 
arms  against  his  ruler  and  emperor,  that  the  Christians  never 
joined  in  any  revolutionary  movement,3  and  that  their  loyalty 
was  above  all  suspicion.4  Indeed,  on  the  authority  of  the 
records,  we  must  go  a step  further.  Even  as  early  as  the  second 
century,  the  Christians  abundantly  emphasized  {he  solidarity 
between  Christianity  and  the  empire.  For  this  we  have  the 

1 Revolutionary  confessions:  Act.  Justini,  cap.  4;  Passio  Maximiliani 
(Ruinart,  Acta  Mart,  sincera  [1731],  p.  263  seq.)  Marcelli  (Ruinart,  1.  c.,  p.  264 
seq.)  Cassiani  (Ruinart,  1.  c.,  p.  267  seq.),  and  frequently  cf.  also  the  essay  of 
Tertullian,  “ De  corona.” 

Tumultuous  thronging  to  the  tribunal  and  striking  of  hands  : Tertull.,  Ad 
Scapul , 5.  Dionys.  of  Alex,  in  Euseb.,  Hist.  ecd.  vi.  40,  vii.  n,  22.  We  also 
find  evidences  of  the  same  in  a few  other  places. 

Tearing  down  the  imperial  edicts  in  Nicomedia  : Euseb.,  Hist.  eccl.  viii.  5. 

2 Cf.  especially  the  Revelation  of  John.  The  Jewish  Revelations  and  the 
Sibyls  were  much  read  in  the  earl)-  church.  The  Roman  Empire  is  interpreted 
according  to  Daniel  as  the  last  of  the  four  Antichrists.  Still  it  is  worthy  of 
notice  that  the  Christians  seldom  carried  out  this  view  to  any  practical  results. 
We  find,  moreover,  dissenting  views  concerning  Roman  history  in  the  Apolo- 
gists, even  in  Min.  Felix,  Odav.  25. 

3 Cf.  Tertull.,  Apolog.  35  ; Ad  Scapul , 2.  The  teachings  of  the  Christians 
concerning  the  kingdom  of  Christ  not  revolutionary  ; cf.  Hegesippus  in  Euseb. 
Hist.  eccl.  iii.  20,  6.  The  same  is  true  of  the  Christian  cosmopolitanism  ; cf. 
Tertull.,  Apol.  3S,  39,  “ Unam  omnium  rempublicam  agnoscimus  mundum.” 
Min.  Felix,  Oclav.  17,  2 : 31,  8 ; 37,  10.  The  mockery  of  Celsus  and  Lucian 
(Peregr.  13).  The  Apologists  take  pains  to  show  that  the  assembling  of 
Christians  and  their  contributions  of  money  were  not  attended  with  any  politi- 
cal dangers  (Tertull Apolog.  39).  Prayers  “ pro  omni  statu  imperii  rebusque 
Romanis”  (Tertull.,  Apolog.  32),  because  the  terrors  of  the  judgment-day  still 
awaited  the  Roman  Empire  (II.  Thess.  2,  6 seq.).  We  find  indeed  a striking 
contrast  to  this  in  the  views  of  the  Roman  Empire  as  found  in  the  Apocalypse 
of  Daniel,  and  in  Tertullian’s  interpretation  of  the  second  (third)  petition  in  De 
orat.  5 : “ Optamus  maturius  regnare  et  non  diutius  servire.” 

4 Tertull.,  Apolog.  37:  “Si  non  apud  istam  (scil.  Christianam)  disciplinam 
magis  occidi  liceret  quam  occidere.”  Similar  expressions  are  very  often  found 
in  the  Apologists,  especially  in  reply  to  the  charge  of  eating  human  flesh. 
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strongest  proofs  at  hand,  of  which  the  most  convincing  may  be 
presented  here.  It  is  a surprising  phenomenon  that,  in  the  con- 
sciousness of  the  early  church,  the  memory  of  the  persecutions 
of  very  many  of  the  emperors,  except  those  of  Nero  and  Domi- 
tian,  not  only  very  quickly  faded  out,  but  passed  over  into 
something  just  the  opposite.  This  in  some  instances  led  even 
to  the  fabrication  and  forging  of  edicts  of  toleration.  Such 
were  ascribed  to  Trajan,  Hadrian,  Antoninus  Pius,  Marcus 
Aurelius,  and  even  Domitian.1 

The  Christians  could  not  and  would  not  believe  that  those 
rulers,  whom  they  otherwise  held  in  high  esteem  on  account  of 
their  wisdom,  justice,  and  other  prominent  virtues,  could  have 
been  persecutors.  The  inconsistent  legislation  against  the 
Christians  and  its  arbitrary  and  forcible  execution  strengthened 
them  in  this  view.  And  since  they  saw  a great  providential 
dispensation  in  the  circumstance  that  the  empire  and  Christian- 
ity were  born  at  the  same  hour,  and  since  furthermore,  from  the 
destruction  of  Jerusalem  by  Rome,  they  believed  themselves 
compelled  to  recognize  that  God  himself  had  associated  the 
empire  with  the  church,  therefore  they  saw  in  the  empire,  in 
spite  of  the  multitude  of  conflicting  experiences,  their  God- 
appointed  ally.2  In  proof  of  this,  we  may  adduce  the  preface 
of  a letter  of  protection  for  Christianity,  which  Bishop  Melito,  of 
Sardes,  presented  to  the  Emperor  Marcus  Aurelius,  about  the 
year  177.  He  there  says:3  “Our  philosophy  flourished  pre- 
viously among  the  barbarians,  but  when  it  reached  thy  people, 
under  the  powerful  rule  of  thy  predecessor,  it  became  a fortu- 
nate omen  for  thine  empire.  For  since  that  time  the  power  of 
the  Romans  has  constantly  gained  in  greatness  and  splendor. 

1 Cf.  Overbeck’s  comprehensive  and  instructive  article  in  the  Studien  zur 
Geschichte  der  alien  Kirche  (1S75),  Heft  I. 

1 Cf.  Justin.,  Apolog.  i.  1 seq.,  17  seq.,  32,  47,  63  ; Dialog,  cum  Tryph.  86,  177  ; 
Athenag.,  Supplic.  18  : iyoire  a o'  tavruv  udi  rt/v  trrovpaviov  [iaotleiao  i£eru&iv,  <jf 
yup  vu.lv  —arpi  Kal  viip  rravra  Kcyiipcorai,  avi j&ev  rr/v  SaaDelav  eiXijijsooi,  ovru f ivl  rip 
ds<p  udi  rip  Trap’  avrou  ?.oy<p  flip  voovuivu  uueoiorip  rravra  vrroreraKrat.  The  loyal 
naivete  of  Athenagoras  is  also  clearly  exhibited  in  chap.  34  fin.  Theophil.  Ad 
Autol.  iii.  27  : inrore  ijiir/  oi  'P uuaioi  ipeyal.vvovro  rov  deov  Kparvuovroi;  airovc  Iren, 
ii.  6,  2 ; iv.  30,  3.  Tertull.,  Apolog.  4,  5,  33-37.  Ad  nation,  i.  7,  De  idolol.  9.  Ad 
Scapttl.  2,  etc.  etc.  The  title  “ rex,”  denoting  the  emperor,  was  quite  often 
used  bj-  the  Christians. 

3 Cf.  Euseb.  Hist.  eccl.  iv.  26,  5 seq. 
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Thou  now  ascendest  the  throne  amid  general  rejoicing,  and 
furthermore  thou  wilt  not  lose  thy  reward  if  thou  givest  thy 
protection  to  that  philosophy  which  began  with  the  reign  of 
Augustus,  and  to  which  he  was  a foster-brother,  and  which  has 
also  been  held  in  honor  by  thy  predecessors  at  the  side  of  other 
forms  of  religion.  The  fact  that  the  monarchy  since  the  reign 
of  Augustus  has  met  with  no  disaster,  but  that,  on  the  contrary, 
glory  and  fame  have  extended  everywhere  according  to  the 
general  desire,  furnishes  the  strongest  proof  that  our  doctrines 
have  been  a blessing  to  the  sovereign  power,  together  with 
which  they  have  flourished,  and  which  began  under  such  favor- 
able auspices.” 

These  sentiments  are  not  merely  loyal,  but  they  are  suspi- 
ciously so,  and  the  historical  retrospect  of  the  apologist  is  far 
from  being  consistent  with  the  facts. 

So  much,  however,  follows  with  certainty : that  the  Chris- 
tians sought  to  avoid  a conflict  as  long  as  they  were  able.  But 
the  conflict  could  not  fail  to  come.  These  two  considerations 
were  sufficient  : that  they  did  not  dare  to  deny  their  lord  and 
king  as  such,  and  that  they  must  refuse  to  worship  the  picture 
of  the  emperor.  To  this  the  government  answered — not  in- 
deed at  once,  but  after  the  beginning  of  the  second  century— 
by  prohibiting  the  Christian  religion  ; a prohibition  which  was 
in  force  from  the  Euphrates  to  Spain,  and  from  Egypt  to  Brit- 
ain. It  is  a very  instructive  task  to  follow  out  the  results  of 
this  proscription  in  the  East  and  West. 

It  is  especially  interesting,  however,  to  seek  an  answer  to 
the  questions,  whether  the  Christian  faith  had  penetrated  into 
the  emperor’s  palace  at  the  time  of  the  persecutions,  and  what 
the  persecuting  emperors  knew  of  Christianity. 


The  palace  of  the  emperor,  situated  on  the  Palatine  hill, 
opposite  the  Capitoline,  formed  a separate  part  of  the  city,  and 
the  court  of  the  emperor  (“  familia,”  “ domus”)  consisted  of 
many  thousands.  We  possess  to-day,  through  the  inscriptions 
found  in  the  excavations,  more  trustworthy  information  con- 
cerning the  emperor’s  court  than  concerning  almost  any  other 
part  of  imperial  Rome.  These  inscriptions  furnish  us  with 
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very  accurate  knowledge  respecting  the  extent  and  arrange- 
ments of  the  court.1 

The  imperial  court  consisted  not  only  of  the  relatives  and 
friends  of  the  emperor,  but  included  also  all  those  holding  any 
office  in  the  royal  household.  Originally  such  offices  were 
entirely  separate  from  those  under  the  state.  While  the  latter 
could  be  held  only  by  free  persons  of  equestrian  or  senatorial 
rank,  those,  on  the  contrary,  who  served  in  the  court  and  palace 
of  the  emperor  were  his  freedmen  or  slaves. 

But  the  more  the  government  developed  into  an  absolute 
monarchy,  the  higher  also  became  the  respect  paid  to  the  court 
officers ; and  so  it  came  to  pass  that  even  at  quite  an  early 
period,  senators  and  men  of  equestrian  rank  not  unfrequently 
courted  the  favor  of  influential  officers  at  the  imperial  court, 
nay  even  were  obliged  to  demand  their  favor.2  Thus  it  came 
about,  further,  that  persons  of  equestrian  rank  were  appointed 
to  office  in  the  emperor’s  household,  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
freedmen  and  slaves  were  raised  to  the,  equestrian  order  and 
promoted  to  office  under  the  state.  The  emperor  wished  to 
show  that  even  in  this  respect  his  favor  could  create  and  sup- 
port the  aristocracy. 

Even  marriage  relations  were  entered  into  with  the  noble 
Roman  families.3  In  general,  however,  it  remained  the  rule 
that  the  court  offices  were  in  the  hands  of  the  emperor’s  freed- 
men. There  was  a complete  gradation,  a hierarchy  of  offices 
under  the  emperor,  from  the  lowest  positions  to  those  of  the 
highest  honor  and  influence.  In  the  best  period  the  most 
prominent  offices  were  the  secretaryship,  and  the  offices  of 
finance  and  of  petitions.  In  after  times,  in  proportion  as  the 
emperor,  after  the  manner  of  oriental  despots,  required  worship 
to  be  paid  to  him,  the  head  chamberlain  became  the  most  influ- 

1 Cf.  Friedlander.  ibid.,  vol.  i.,  pp.  71-210.  Mommsen,  ibid.,  p.  7S1  seq. 
Besides  the  inscriptions,  statements  concerning  the  “ Domus  Csesaris'’  are  found 
in  (the)  contemporary  literature.  Cf.  e.g.  Philo,  Flacc.,  p.  520.  Tacitus,  Hist. 
ii.,  92.  The  references  in  Christian  authors  will  be  considered  further  on. 

2 Cf.  Friedlander,  ibid.,  vol.  i.  p.  SS  seq.  Concerning  the  shameless  con- 
duct of  these  upstarts,  cf.  ibid.,  p.  96  seq..  100  seq.,  112  seq. 

3 Cf.  Friedlander.  ibid.,  vol.  i.  p.  96  seq.  Mommsen,  ibid.,  p.  783,  note  5. 
The  satirists  often  ridicule  the  flattery  which  the  aristocracy  paid  to  the  freed- 
men. 
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ential  person  at  court,  nay  even  in  the  state.  The  catalogue 
below  may  serve  to  exhibit  the  variety  of  offices  even  before  the 
time  of  Constantine.  Of  course  there  often  belonged  to  a sin- 
gle office  a large  number  of  persons  from  the  chief-secretary 
down  to  bureau  servants,  having  no  title.1  We  can  measure 
the  enormous  extent  of  the  imperial  court  from  the  fact  that 
a special  part  of  the  palace  was  set  apart  for  sick  servants.2 
Every  one  holding  these  offices  was  entirely  dependent  upon 
the  favor,  caprice,  and  opinion  of  the  emperor.  A nod,  and 
they  became  nothing.3  Many,  however,  arose  to  high  honor 

1 Cf.  Lightfoot,  Ep.  to  the  Philipp.  (3  edit.  1S73),  pp.  169-176:  ‘'Caesar’s 
Household.”  In  this  excellent  excursus  may  be  found  also  a catalogue  of 
the  offices  connected  with  the  emperor’s  court.  The  following  list  is  somewhat 
fuller,  but  makes  no  claim  to  completeness  : “Ab  epistulis  (divided  into  Latin 
and  Greek  subdivisions),  a libellis,  a rationibus  (procuratio  summarum  ra- 
tionum),  dispensator  rationis  privatae,  procurator  patrimonii,  negotiator,  sumptu- 
arius,  exactor  tributorum,  magister,  paedagogus  puerorum,  a studiis,  adiutor 
studiorum,  procurator  ab  ephemeride,  a manu,  a memoria,  nomenclator,  a codi- 
cillis,  procurator  a mandatis,  a cognitionibus,  tabellarius,  a Bibliotheca  Latina 
Apollinis,  a Bibliotheca  Palatina  Graica,  chirurgus,  ocularius,  astrologus,  pro- 
curator thesaurorum,  praepositus  auri  escarii,  ab  argento  potorio,  praepositus  a 
crystallinis,  praepositus  a fiblis,  a cura  catellae,  argentarius,  procurator  praegus- 
tatorum,  coquus,  triclinarius,  triclinarcha,  procurator  vinorum,  rationalis  vino- 
rum,  a vesti  regia,  a vesti  forensi,  sutor,  tonstrix,  sarcinatrix,  unctor,  praepositus 
velariorum,  ostiarius,  pedisequus,  lecticarius,  diaetarchus,  praefectus  s.  cubiculi, 
cubicularius,  procurator  balnei,  villicus  hortorum,  a lapidicinis,  architectus, 
curator  aquarum,  castellarius,  ornator,  histrio,  saltator,  designator,  symphonia- 
cus,  musicarius,  tessararius,  a muneribus,  curator  munerum  ac  venationum,  a 
commentariis  equorum,  praefectus  vehiculorum,  procurator  castrensis,  a sup- 
pellectili  castrensi,  a pendice  cedri,  a frumentis,  procurator  rationis  purpura- 
rum,”  etc.,  etc. 

It  is  possible  that  some  of  these  offices  were  identical  with  each  other,  but 
this  could  be  true  of  only  a few.  The  difference  too  between  “ curator  ” and  “ pro- 
curator” should  be  noticed.  The  above  list  may  be  augmented  still  further  on 
the  one  hand  by  the  number  of  royal  servants  in  the  emperor’s  private  posses- 
sions, manufactories,  mines,  etc.,  in  the  provinces  ; on  the  other  hand,  by  the 
multitude  of  attendants  having  no  title  (concerning  “ vicarii,”  see  Friedlander, 
ibid.,  vol.  i.  p.  121),  pages,  consecrators,  favorite  slaves,  etc.  Finally,  it  must 
be  remembered  that  the  emperor’s  freedmen  of  high  rank  were  in  the  habit  of 
owning  large  numbers  of  slaves  who,  with  their  masters,  belonged  to  the  court. 

2 Friedlander,  ibid.,  vol.  i.  p.  108  seq. 

3 Concerning  their  position  before  the  law,  which  differed  but  little  from  that 
of  the  other  slaves  and  freedmen,  cf.  Mommsen,  ibid.,  p.  7S3  seq.  It  may  be  re- 
marked that  the  freedmen  usually  took  the  family  name  of  their  masters,  so 
that  it  is  often  possible,  from  the  name,  to  know  to  what  family  of  the  aristo- 
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and,  what  is  most  surprising  of  all,  to  great  wealth.1  Still, 
large  as  the  number  of  such  cases.was,  they  were  only  excep- 
tional. Who  can  estimate  the  vast  multitude  of  those  who 
had  no  names,  the  slaves  of  other  slaves,  who  had  the  hardest 
lot ! 

Even  at  the  best,  it  was  a splendid  wretchedness  at  this 
court,  and  only  too  often  it  was  the  seminary  of  vice  and  crime 
— frequently  misery  without  splendor.  They  could  never  be 
assured  of  an  honorable  burial ; they  possessed  no  right  over 
the  disposal  of  their  property.  How  would  every  glimmer  of 
friendly  light  be  greeted  by  these  poor  unfortunate  people  ! 
How  the  full  sunlight  of  day,  as  it  dawned  upon  them  ! We 
may  complete  the  picture  by  noticing  the  fact  that  the  body- 
guard of  the  emperor  consisted  almost  without  exception  of 
German  troops,  famous  in  Rome  on  account  of  their  loyalty. 
They  had  the  same  part  to  play  as  the  Swiss  at  the  courts 
from  the  time  of  the  middle  ages  till  the  present.3  Also  a co- 

cracy  the  freedman  or  his  ancestors  belonged.  It  is  of  great  importance  to  keep 
this  fact  in  mind  in  our  investigation  (cf.  Mommsen,  ibid.,  p.  725  seq. ; concerning 
the  double  names  of  the  royal  slaves,  see  ibid. , p.  783,  note  5).  Finally,  we  refer 
again  to  the  apt  developments  of  Lightfoot  (ibid.,  p.  170) : “At  the  same  time 
the  connection  with  Caesar’s  household  doubtless  secured  even  to  the  lowest 
grades  of  slaves  and  freedmen  substantial  though  undefined  privileges  and 
immunities,  and  conferred  on  them  a certain  social  importance  among  their 
equals,  which  made  them  value  their  position.”  See  Plin.  N.  H.  xiii.  5 : “ Mar- 
celli  yEsernini  libertus  sed  qui  se  potentiae  causa  Caesaris  libertis  adoptasset.” 
Hist.  Aug.  Pertinax  8 : “ Redidit  praeterea  dominis  eos  qui  se  ex  privatis  domi- 
bus  in  aulam  contulerant.” 

1 Examples  in  Friedlander,  ibid.,  pp.  88  seq.  121,  taken  from  Pliny,  Hist. 
Nat.  vii.  129  ; xxxiii.  145;  Tertull.,  De pall.  5 ; Sueton.,  Otho  5.  Especially  inter- 
esting is  the  inscription  cited  by  Henzen,  No.  6651 : “ In  a columbarium  on  the 
Appian  Way,  near  the  tomb  of  the  Scipios,  was  found  the  epitaph  of  the  cashier  of 
the  imperial  head  treasury  in  Gallia  Lugdunensis.  He  was  a slave  of  Tiberius. 
The  monument  was  set  up  by  sixteen  slaves  (‘ vicarii ’),  who  were  accompany- 
ing him  on  his  journey  to  Rome,  when  death  overtook  him.  Such  a retinue 
gives  us  a correct  idea  of  the  magnitude  of  the  entire  household.  It  consisted 
of  two  secretaries,  two  chamberlains,  two  cooks,  two  attendants,  two  butlers, 
a physician,  a wardrobe-keeper,  a business  manager,  an  husbandman  and  an 
anonymous  person.” 

2 Cf.  Tacitus,  Annal.  xv.  58.  Hist.  i.  31,  iii.  69  ; Mommsen,  ibjd.,  p.  762  ; 
Marquardt,  Rom.  Staatsverwaltung,  vol.  ii.  (1S76),  p.  471  seq.  The  ridicule  of 
Renan  ( Antichrist  [German  edition,  1873],  pp.  97,  243,  note  2)  at  the  fidelity  of 
the  ancient  Germans  is  ill-applied. 
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hort  of  the  royal  praetorian  guard  was  stationed  day  and  night 
in  the  palace..  Their  barracks  (the  prastorium)  were  situated 
in  the  north-eastern  part  of  Rome,  near  the  Porta  Viminalis.1 2 
In  the  third  century  the  praetorians  not  only  dethroned  emperors, 
but  also  placed  them  on  the  throne.  The  commander  (“  praefectus 
praetorii”)  was  at  the  same  time  chief  of  the  police  at  Rome,  and 
held  the  most  important  office  in  the  city. 

Whence,  now,  originated  this  immense  multitude  of  imperial 
slaves  and  freedmen  ? They  were  brought  together  from  all 
parts  of  the  great  empire.  We  hear  of  pages  from  the  Crimea, 
slaves  from  Britain,  slaves  from  Barbary.3 

The  chief  quota,  however  (and  this  is  an  important  fact),  was 
furnished  by  the  Orient  and  by  Greece.3  The  finer  culture  of 
the  Greeks,  their  business  capacity  and  inventive  genius,  and 
the  pliant  nature  of  the  Orientals,  made  them  both  in  special 
demand.  We  must  assume  that  the  emperor’s  palace  was  the 
chief  centre  of  oriental  life  in  the  world’s  capital — a city  which, 
at  the  time  of  the  emperors,  was  half  Oriental,  half  Greek.4 * 6  As 
for  the  rest,  the  inhabitants  also  of  the  imperial  court  were  con- 
stantly fluctuating,  since  large  numbers  were  sent  to  the  private 
estates  of  the  emperors  in  the  provinces,  and  fresh  recruits  came 
to  the  city. 

There  were,  however,  among  the  oriental  slaves  many  Jews? 

1 Cf.  Mommsen,  ibid.,  p.  762  ; Marquardt,  ibid.,  pp.  389,  460  seq. 

2 De  Rossi,  Bullett.  di  Archeol.  crist.,  i.  72,  v.  75.  The  inscriptions  came 
from  the  house  of  the  royal  pages  on  the  slope  of  the  Palatine. 

3 Cf.  Friedlander,  ibid.,p.  78  seq.,  and  the  thorough  investigations  of  Cas- 
pari,  “ Griechen  und  Griechisch  in  der  romischen  Gemeinde  in  den  drei  ersten 
Jahrhunderten  ihres  Bestehens,”  in  his  Quellen  zur  Geschichle  der  Tauf symbols" 
(vol.  iii.  1S75),  pp.  267-466. 

4 Cf.  Seneca  ad.  Helv.  Cons.  6 concerning  the  population  of  Rome  : ‘‘ Jube 

istos  omnes  ad  nomen  citari  et  unde  domo  quisque  sit  qutere  : videbis  maiorem 
partem  esse  qute  relictis  sedibus  suis  venerit  in  maximam  quidam  et  pulcherri- 
mam  urbem,  non  tamen  suam.” 

6 The  number  of  Jews  in  Rome  can  be  estimated  approximately,  for  the  be- 
ginning of  the  first  century,  according  to  Josephus,  Antiq.  xviii.  3,  5 (cf.  Tacit., 
Annul,  ii.  85  ; Sueton.,  Tibr.  36),  and  Antiq.  xvii.  ii.  1.  See,  also,  Cicero,  Pro 
Flacco  28,  concerning  the  Jews  in  Rome.  Cf.  Merivale,  History  of  the  Romans, 
vi.  257  seq.  ; Wieseler,  Chronologic  d.  apost.  Zeitalters  (184S),  p.  374  seq.  ; 
Schiirer,  Lehrbuch  der  neutestamentlichen  Zeitgeschichte  (1874),  p.  624  seq.;  Haus- 
rath,  N.  T.,  Zeitgeschichte  (vol.  ii.  1872),  pp.  95  seq.,  347  seq.  (vol.  iii.  1874), 
p.  71  seq.;  Renan,  Paultis  (German  edition,  1869),  pp.  127-142.  Cf.  also  “The 
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The  number  of  Jews  in  Rome  in  the  post -Augustan  period  may 
be  reckoned  in  round  numbers  as  over  20,000.  They  made 
themselves  conspicuous  then,  as  to-day,  as  venders  of  old 
clothing  in  the  Circus  Maximus  and  in  Trostevere,  as  rich  and 
not  unfrequently  titled  bankers  on  the  principal  streets,  as  quack 
doctors,  astrologers,  and  fortune-tellers  in  the  mean  quarters  of 
the  city,  and  as  cultured  missionaries  among  the  aristocracy. 
And  as  the  Jewish  faith  made  its  way,  with  the  tenacity  pe- 
culiar to  that  nationality,  and  kept  spreading  among1  the  high- 
est circles  of  Rome,  in  spite  of  the  ridicule  of  the  satirists3  and 
the  contempt  of  the  old  Romans,3  so  were  Jews  also  to  be  found 
even  in  the  palace  of  the  Cassars,  and  that,  too,  in  surprisingly 
large  numbers. 

Inscriptions  inform  us  that  the  number  of  Jews  at  the  court, 
even  in  the  time  of  Augustus,  was  so  great  that  they  possessed 
a synagogue  of  their  own.4  When  we  read  upon  inscriptions  of 
Jews  named  Aurelius,  Claudius,  Julianus,  or  of  Jewish  women 
named  Flavia  Antonia,  Aurelia,  Faustina,  the  supposition  does 
not  lie  far  off  that  they  were  the  emperor’s  slaves  or  freedmen, 

Apostles;”  Huidekoper,  Judaism  at  Rome  (1876);  Friedlander,  ibid.,  vol.  i. 
p.  372,  vol.  iii.  p.  509  seq.;  Lightfoot,  Philipp.,  p.  14;  Caspari,  ibid.,  vol.  iii. 
p.  268  seq.  Cf.  also  the  commentaries  on  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  and  on 
those  Epistles  of  Paul  written  from  his  imprisonment  ; Seyerlen,  Entstehung 
und  erste  Schicksale  der  Christengemeinde  in  Rom.  (1874). 

On  the  subject  of  Jewish-Romish  inscriptions,  good  service  has  been  done 
since  Bosio  (1632),  especially  by  Garrucci  in  different  articles  (1S62  seq.)  and 
by  A.  v.  Engestrom  (“Om  Judarne  i Rom  under  aldre  tider  och  deras  Kata- 
komber.”  Upsala,  1S76) ; see  Schiirer  in  the  “ Theol.  Lit.-Zeitung,”  1876,  No. 
16,  p.  412  seq.  The  older  literature  is  treated  b)"  Engestrom. 

1 Cf.  Seneca  as  quoted  by  Augustine,  De  civitate  dei,  vi.  11  : “ Cum  interim 
usque  eo  sceleratissimae  gentis  consuetudo  convaluit,  ut  per  omnes  jam  terras 
recepta  sit  ; victi  victoribus  leges  dederunt.” 

2 Especially  Horace,  Martial,  Juvenal,  and  others.  Cf.  the  collection  of  pas- 
sages in  Huidekoper,  Judaism  at  Rome,  and  Giles  (“Heathen  Records  to  the 
Jewish  Scripture  History,”  1856). 

3 Especial  attention  is  called  here  to  the  criticisms  of  Tacitus. 

4 Ivvayuyij  Avyovarrjaiijv  : Corp.  Inscr.  Greec.  9902,  9903,  cf.  Fiorelli,  Catalogo 
del  Museo  Nazionale  di  Napoli,  Iscriz.  Lat.  1956,  i960  ; Orelli,  3222  ; Garrucci, 
Dissertazioni , ii.  162,  12  ; Engestrom,  No.  3,  4,  p.  31.  There  was  also  in  Rome 
a ovvayuyi/  ’Aypcxnrioiov  : Corp.  Inscr.  Grac.  9907  ; Engestrom,  No.  2,  p.  31.  It 
is  probable  that  Agrippa,  the  friend  of  Augustus,  is  here  meant,  Concerning 
other  Agrippas,  see  Waddington,  Pastes  des  provinces  Asiatiques  (1872),  No.  94. 
For  other  Jewish  synagogues  in  Rome,  see  Engestrom. 
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or  their  descendants.1  The  Jews  also  had  great  influence. 
Through  the  Jewish  court  actor  Alityrus,  who  stood  in  the 
highest  favor  with  Nero,  Josephus  was  introduced  at  Puteoli  to 
the  Empress  Poppasa,  and  secured,  through  her  assistance,  the 
release  of  several  Jewish  priests  from  slavery.2  Even  the 
Empress  Poppaea  herself  seemed  to  have  been  a kind  of  prose- 
lyte.3 Thallas,  a Samaritan  and  freedman  of  Tiberius,  was  able 
to  lend  a million  denarii  to  the  Jewish  king  Herod  Agrippa.4 5 

The  relations  between  the  Herods  and  the  Julian  and 
Claudian  emperors  were  very  intimate.3  Other  facts  of  like  na- 
ture might  be  cited. 

Thus,  even  in  the  first  century,  numerous  points  of  connec- 
tion arose  between  the  Jews  in  Palestine  and  the  imperial  court. 

And  now,  what  was  the  condition  of  Christianity  in  this 
period?  When  did  it  come  into  the  emperor’s  palace — the 
palace  of  the  pretended  god?  Tradition  has  spun  a manifold 
web  around  the  relations  between  the  imperial  court  and  the 
Christians.6  Just  as  in  a primitive  tropical  forest  the  wild  vines, 
radiant  with  flowers,  twine  around  the  old  trunks,  often  clothing 
a dead  tree  in  a robe  of  splendor,  but  sapping  and  killing  a living 
one,  so  also  legend  and  tradition  have  spun  their  web  over  many 
an  old  memory,  covered  over  many  a defect,  and  at  the  same 
time  destroyed  many  a reminiscence,  or  perverted  it  to  quite 
the  opposite  of  the  reality.  We  find  here  noteworthy  variations 
in  the  records  of  the  church.  The  earliest  period  to  the  time 
of  Constantine  is,  as  we  have  seen,  very  mild  in  its  judgment 

1 Flavia  Antonina  : Engestrom.  No.  3.  Quintus  Claudius  Synesius  : E.  No.  S. 
Annianus , son  of  Julianus  : E.  No.  9.  Julianus,  son  of  Julianus  : E.  No.  10. 
Lucina  : E.  No.  16.  Lucilla  : E.  No.  44.  Alexander , son  of  Alexander  : E.  No. 
18.  Valerius , husband  of  Lucretia  Faustina  : E.  No.  19.  Gajus  : E.  No.  24.  Julia  : 
E.No.  27.  Alexander:  E.  No.  34.  Aurelia  Camerina  : E.  No.  35.  Aurelius  Joses , 
husband  of  Aurelia  Auguria  : E.  No.  36.  yElia  Alexandria , daughter  of  yElia 
Septima  : E.  No.  37.  Flavia  Daliva  Flavice  : E.  No.  38.  Marcella:  E.  No.  41. 
Concerning  Jews  at  the  court,  see  Renan,  Antichrist , p.  9,  n.  2,  125  seq. 

2 Cf.  Josephus,  Vil. , cap.  3.  3 Cf.  Josephus,  Aniiq.,  xx.  8,  n. 

4 Cf.  Josephus,  A ntiq.  xviii.  6,  4.  Concerning  the  court  intrigues  of  the 
Jewess  Acme,  a female  slave  of  the  Empress  Livia,  see  Antiq.,  xvii.  5,  739  ; Bell. 

Judaic.,  i.  32,  639. 

5 Cf.  Schiirer,  Lehrbuch  der  neutestamentlichen  Zei tgesch ichte,  p.  203  seq. 

6 Similar  fictions  can  also  be  shown  in  Jewish  tradition. 
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of  the  emperors  and  their  edicts  of  persecution — yea,  too  indul- 
gent and  oblivious  of  them.  There  was  also  not  much  known 
about  the  relations  between  the  emperors  and  the  Christians 
at  their  courts.  All  this  became  changed,  even  in  the  third 
century,  after  the  stormy  times  under  Decius  and  Valerian. 
But  it  is  only  when  we  reach  a later  period — from  the  fourth 
century  onward — that  we  find  tradition  inclined  to  paint  the 
characters  of  all  the  emperors  with  a uniform  blackness,  just  as 
if  they  were  all  furies  like  Domitian,  frightful  fools  like  Nero,  or 
dreadful  fanatics  like  Galerius.1 

The  same  later  tradition  gives  us  accounts  of  very  many 
Christians  at  the  court,  and  of  the  personal  relations  of  the  em- 
perors with  them.  Thus  the  Apostles  Peter  and  Paul  are  said 
to  have  stood  before  Nero,J  and  Domitian  himself  is  said  to 

1 By  far  the  greater  number  of  the  extant  Acts  of  the  Martyrs,  relating  to 
the  first  three  centuries,  are  fabrications  from  the  post-Constantine  period.  The 
traditional  church  representation  of  the  period  of  persecutions  has  its  origin  in 
these  forgeries.  It  corresponds  passably  to  the  character  of  the  persecutions 
under  Decius  and  Diocletian. 

2 Cf.  the  Acts  of  Peter  and  Paul  in  Tischendorf ’s  Acta  Apost.  Apocr.  (Re- 
nan, Antichrist , p.  g).  Cf.  especially  cap.  31,  36  seq.,  84.  The  tradition  is 
found  also  in  later  writers  with  numerous  variations  (the  Clementine  Homilies 
and  Recognitions  should  not  be  forgotten  in  this  connection).  Thus,  in  Joh. 
Chrysostomus,  Asterius,  Glycas,  Theophylactus.  Especially  interesting  are  the 
Acta  P 'seudolini,  lib.  ii.  ( Biblioth . Max.  Lugdun.,  T.  ii.  p.  67  seq.,  70  seq.)  In 
Book  I.  Nero  is  mentioned  only  incidentally;  but  many  women  of  high  rank 
are  alluded  to.  Thus,  four  concubines  of  the  Praefect  Agrippa,  Agrippina, 
Eucheria,  Eupliemia,  Dio.  Also  Xandippe,  the  wife  of  Albinus  “ Caesaris 
amicissimi.”  In  Book  II.  the  influence  of  preaching  is  much  more  clearly 
seen  : “ Concursus  quoque  multus  de  domo  Ccesaris  fiebat  ad  Paulum,  credentium 
in  dominum  Jesum  Christum  ....  sed  et  institutor  imperatoris  (z.  <?.,  Seneca) 
adeo  est  illi  amicitia  copulatus,  videns  in  eo  divinam  scientiam.”  A “magister 
Caesaris”  read  Paul’s  writings  to  him,  and  many  “ ex  familiari  obsequio  Ne- 
ronis”  followed  the  Apostle. 

Patroclus,  who  had  formerly  been  a favorite  youth  of  the  emperor,  and  who 
was  at  the  same  time  “ad  vini  officium,”  embraced  Christianity.  Barnabas, 
Justus,  Paulus  Quidam,  Arion  Cappadox,  Festus  Galata — these  were  Christian 
servants  of  Nero.  Plautilla,  a lady  of  high  rank,  appears  as  a friend  of  Paul. 
Thus  a great  part  of  Nero’s  court  seems  to  have  been  Christian. 

When  Nero  issued  a general  edict  of  persecution  he  was  besieged  by  the 
masses(!)to  retract  it.  Here,  then,  the  truth  of  history  appears  fully  falsified. 
Still,  such  historical  views  always  find  supporters.  For  example,  in  the  repre- 
sentation of  Count  de  Champagny  ( Les  Antonins,  edited  in  German  by  Doehler, 
vol.  i.,  1876,  vol.  ii.,  1877)  we  find  them  repeated.  I will  not  go  into  the  details 
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have  pronounced  sentence  of  death  upon  John.1  These  are 
traditions  which  we  leave  out  of  the  account.  But  even  older 
legends  are  to  be  put  aside.  For  example,  those  pretended  re- 
ports of  the  miracles  and  death  of  Christ  which  Pilate  is  said  to 
have  sent  to  Rome.2  Even  before  the  end  of  the  second  cen- 
tury it  is  related  by  Tertullian  that  Tiberius,  on  the  basis  of 
these  reports,  made  a proposition  to  the  Senate  to  raise  Christ 
to  the  rank  of  a god  ; but  that  the  Senate,  professedly  on  techni- 
cal grounds,  refused  consent  to  this  measure  ; that  Tiberius, 
however,  held  fast  to  his  view  concerning  Christ,  and  threatened 
with  death  those  who  had  brought  accusations  against  the 
Christians.3  This  is  also  mere  tradition.  The  same  is  true  of 
the  pretended  correspondence  of  Jesus  with  a certain  king, 
Abgar  of  Edessa,  who  is  mentioned  in  the  third  century,4  and 
of  the  stories  about  the  “ legio  fulminatrix”  and  Marcus  Au- 
relius, etc.5 

If  we  separate  these  and  similar  legends  from  the  account, 
we  have  few  highly-colored  pictures  left.  Those  we  do  possess 
can  be  compared  only  to  paintings  of  ruins.  But  the  work  of 
putting  together  a small  mosaic  of  that  memorable  epoch  is  not 
without  its  peculiar  attractions,  and  at  the  very  outset  is  full  of 


of  this  work,  which  in  many  respects  is  worthy  of  credit,  in  which,  however, 
the  history  of  the  early  church  is  related  from  an  entirely  uncritical  and  catholic 
standpoint. 

1 Cf.  Acta  Johannis  in  Tischendorf’s  Acta  Apost.  Apocr.;  the  account  differs 
in  Acta  Johannis  auctore  Prochoro  ( Biblioth . Max.  Lugden.,  T.  ii.  p.  46  seq.  The 
martyrdom  of  John  was  presupposed  by  Polycrates  even  (Euseb.  Hist.  eccl.  v. 
24,  3).  The  oil-martyrdom  is  mentioned  by  Tertullian,  De  prcescr.  hares.  36. 

2 Cf.  the  oldest  traces  of  the  Acts  of  Pilate  : Justin.,  Apol.  i.  35  (38),  48  [?]. 
Tertull.,  Apolog.  5,  21  ; the  various  essays  referring  to  Pilate  in  Tischendorf, 
Evv.  Apocr.  (ed.  ii.,  1876),  p.  liv.-lxxx.,  pp.  210-458  ; Euseb.,  Hist.  eccl.  ii.  2 ; 
Epipham,  50,  1 ; Acts  of  Pilate  from  heathen  sources  at  the  order  of  Maxi- 
minus (Euseb.,  Hist.  eccl.  ix.  5,  7).  Cf.  Lipsius,  Die  Pilatusaclen  kritisch  unter- 
sucht,  Kiel,  1871  ; Hilgenfeld  in  the  Zeitschrift  fur  wissensch.  Theol.,  1865,  p. 
340  seq.,  1871,  p.  607  seq. 

3 Cf.  Tertull.,  Apolog.  5 ; Euseb.,  Hist.  eccl.  ii.  2 ; Braun,  Diss.  de  Tiberii 
Christum  in  deorum  numerum  referendi  consilio.  Bonn,  1834. 

4 Cf.  Euseb.,  Hist,  eccl.i.  13;  Phillips,  The  Doctrine  of  Addai,  the  Apostle, 
London,  1876;  Zahn,  Cbtting.  gelehr.  Anz.,  1877,  No.  6;  Nbldeke,  Lit.  Centr. 
Blalt,  1876,  No.  29  ; Nestle,  Theol.  Lit.  Zeitung,  1876,  No.  25  ; 1877,  No.  4. 

5 Cf.  Apollinaris  in  Euseb.,  Hist.  eccl.  v.  5,  4;  Tertull.,  Apolog.  5,  Ad.  Scap. 
4 ; Otto,  Corpus  Apologett.,  T.  ix.  p.  486  seq. 
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promise.  We  are  able  to-day,  on  the  basis  of  fully  authenticated 
records,  to  declare,  with  satisfactory  certainty,  that  even  in  the 
time  of  the  Apostles  the  palace  of  the  emperor  was  one  of  the  chief 
seats  of  the  growing  Christia?i  church  in  Rome. 

The  New  Testament  makes  mention  of  Christians  at  the 
emperor’s  court,  and  that  too  in  an  especially  important  pas- 
sage. Not  long  after  the  arrival  of  the  Apostle  Paul  in  Rome, 
he  writes  to  the  distant  church  at  Philippi  the  epistle  which 
has  received  a place  in  our  New  Testament.1 

The  epistle  closes  with  these  words : “ All  the  saints  salute 
you,  chiefly  they  that  are  of  Caesar’s  household.”2  The  Apos- 
tle thus  bears  witness  here  that  about  the  year  62  there  were 
Christians  at  the  court  of  Nero,  and  furthermore  he  singles 
them  out  for  special  mention.  Why  is  this?  Is  it  because  he 
himself  preached  at  the  court  ? This  is  not  very  probable ; 
for  his  house  was  near  the  Praetorium,  a long  distance  from  the 
Palatine.  No  ! These  Christians  in  “ Caesar’s  household  ” must 
have  been  acquainted  previously  with  the  church  at  Phi- 
lippi. It  is  thus  probable  that  the  church  at  the  court  was 
already  formed  before  Paul  came  to  Rome,  and  that  they  al- 
ready constituted  a prominent  division  of  the  Christian  com- 
munity there.3  This  is,  in  fact,  capable  of  proof.  Let  us  look  at 
Paul’s  Epistle  to  the  Romans.  It  was  written  in  the  year  58  or 
59,  before  Paul  had  ever  been  in  Rome,  yet  at  the  close  of  this 
epistle  he  sends  greetings  to  more  than  twenty  persons  there.4 

He  was  personally  acquainted  with  very  many  of  them  ; 
so  active  already  was  the  intercourse  between  the  Christians 

1 The  genuineness  of  this  epistle  has  lately  been  called  in  question  again 
by  Holsten  {Jahrb.  fur  protest.  Theolog .,  1875,  pp.  425-495;  1S76,  pp.  58-165,  282- 
372)and  Hoekstra  {Theol.  Tijdschr.,  1875,  pp.  416-479.  As  opposed  to  both  cf. 

Hilgenfeld  ( Zeitsch . f.  wiss.  Theol.,  1875,  p.  566  seq.;  1877,  p.  145  seq. ) 

3 Chap.  4,  22. 

3 Cf.  the  careful  investigations  of  Lightfoot  {Philipp,  pp.  i-23). 

4 Very  many  critics  consider  the  close  of  this  epistle  as  not  Pauline,  or  at 
least  separate  it  from  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans.  The  first  hypothesis  (Baur, 
Lucht,  Volkmar,  and  others)  is  unfounded  ; the  latter  (Ewald,  H.  Schultz,  and 
others)  rests  upon  noteworthy  considerations.  I am,  however,  unable  to  regard 
their  reasons  as  convincing.  Lightfoot  {Philipp,  p.  169  seq.),  by  a comparison 
of  the  inscriptions,  and  by  pointing  out  a series  of  considerations  hitherto  un- 
noticed, has  earned  the  credit  of  making  it  again  very  probable  that  the  closing 
chapter  belongs  to  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans. 

17 
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at  Rome  and  those  in  the  provinces.  Now,  among  the  names 
we  meet  with  several,  which  we  find  repeated  in  the  inscrip- 
tions as  names  of  slaves  belonging  to  the  emperor. 

This  may  only  be  accidental.  The  following  consideration, 
however,  is  of  greater  importance.  Only  twice  in  the  chapter  of 
greeting  does  Paul  send  salutations  to  whole  classes  of  persons — 
namely,  to  the  Christians  in  the  household  of  Narcissus,  and  to 
those  in  the  household  of  Aristobulus.1 2 * *  They  must  therefore 
have  belonged  to  the  retinue  of  two  of  the  aristocracy,  and  it 
is  worthy  of  note  that,  at  the  time  of  the  Emperor  Claudius 
(41-54  A.D.),  no  one  held  greater  power  in  Rome,  no  one  stood 
nearer  to  the  person  of  the  emperor,  than  a certain  Narcissus ; 
and  a certain  Aristobulus,  grandson  of  Herod  the  Great,  lived 
at  the  same  time,  as  a trusted  friend  of  Claudius.  It  is  not, 
then,  perhaps  too  rash  to  conclude  that  the  Christians  to  whom 
the  Apostle  here  sent  greetings  belonged  to  the  retinue  of 
these  men.  Narcissus  and  Aristobulus  were  already  dead  ; but 
it  is  very  possible  that,  as  often  happened  in  such  cases,  their 
slaves  went  into  the  palace  of  the  emperor.5 

1 Rom.  16  : 10,  11. 

2 Concerning  Narcissus,  the  freedman  and  private  secretary  (ab  epistulis) 

of  Claudius,  cf.  Pauly,  Realencyklop.  T.  V.,  p.  414.  He  died  in  the  year  54  or  55. 
“ As  was  usual  in  such  cases,  his  household  would  most  probably  pass  into  the 
hands  of  the  emperor,  still,  however,  retaining  the  name  of  Narcissus.  One 
member  of  this  household  apparently  is  commemorated  in  an  extant  inscrip- 
tion, TI.  CLAUDIO.  SP.  F.  NARCISSIANO  (Murat,  p.  1150,  4).  These  Nar- 
cissiani  I suppose  to  be  designated  by  St.  Paul’s  ol  Ik  ruv  ’NapKiaaov”  (Light- 
foot,  Philipp,  p.  173).  Concerning  Aristobulus,  see  Pauly,  T.  I.  2,  p.  1600. 
According  to  Josephus,  Antiq.  xx.  1,  2,  he  was  still  living  in  the  year  45.  The 
time  of  his  death  is  uncertain.  “The  Emperor  Claudius,  writing  at  this  time, 
speaks  of  Aristobulus  as  entertaining  most  dutiful  and  friendly  sentiments  to- 
ward himself.  When  the  slaves  of  a household  passed  into  the  hands  of  a new 
master,  by  cession,  or  inheritance,  or  confiscation,  they  continued  to  be  desig- 
nated bjr  the  name  of  their  former  proprietor.  Thus  a slave  whom  the  emperor 
had  inherited  by  the  will  of  the  Galatian  King  Amyntas,  is  described  as  CA2SA- 
RIS.  SER.  AMYNTIANUS  (Grut.  p.  577,  5).  In  the  same  way,  in  the  imperial 
household,  we  meet  with  Maecenatiani,  Arippiani,  Germaniciani,  etc.,  where 
in  like  manner  the  names  preserve  the  memory  of  their  earlier  masters.  Now, 
it  seems  not  improbable,  considering  the  intimate  relations  between  Claudius 
and  Aristobulus,  that  at  the  death  of  the  latter  his  servants,  wholly  or  in  part, 

should  be  transferred  to  the  palace.  . . . And  as  the  household  of  Aristo- 

bulus would  naturally  be  composed  in  a large  measure  of  Jews,  the  gospel 
would  the  more  easily  be  introduced  to  their  notice”  (Lightfoot,  Philipp,  p. 
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If,  however,  such  testimony  be  considered  still  doubtful,  we 
possess  proof  that  is  incontestable.  An  epistle  has  come  down 
to  us,  which  the  Church  at  Rome  sent  to  Corinth  in  the  year 
95,  or  a little  later,  by  the  hand  of  a certain  Clemens,  to  settle 
the  disturbances  there.  At  the  close  of  this  epistle  the  Ro- 
man Church  says,  that  they  have  made  two  men  responsible 
for  its  delivery  who  from  their  youth  up,  even  to  old  age,  have 
gone  in  and  out  among  them  blameless — i.e.,  two  trusty  men 
who  must  have  been  Christians  at  least  since  the  year  50. 
And  what  are  their  names  ? Claudius  Ephebus  and  Valerius 
Bitol  Here  it  is  no  longer  possible  to  doubt,  Claudius  is  the 
name  of  the  emperor,  and  the  infamous  Messalina,  his  wife, 
sprang  from  the  “ gens  Valeria.” 

These  two  men,  therefore,  belonged  directly  or  indirectly 
to  the  household  of  the  emperor,  and  there  were  Christians  at 
the  court  of  Claudius,  a court  in  comparison  with  which  that 
of  Louis  XIV.  was  virtue  itself. 

But  still  further,  it  was  precisely  from  the  number  of  these 
Christians  that  the  trusty  men  of  the  Roman  Church  were 
chosen.  They  were  Christians  whose  fidelity  had  been  tested. 
They  saw  Paul  while  he  was  yet  in  Rome.  Thus  we  see  that 
the  oldest  members  of  the  Roman  Church,  known  to  us  by 
name,  belonged  to  the  court  of  the  emperor.  We  know  quite 
surely  the  general  fact  that  there  were  Christians  in  Rome  at 
the  time  of  Claudius,  from  a passage  in  Suetonius,  which  it 
must  be  confessed  is  not  very  clear.3 

But  what  was  the  position  and  influence  of  these  Chris- 
tians in  the  emperor’s  palace?  We  do  not  know;  but  we 

173).  Lightfoot  is  right  in  considering  it  significant  that  directly  afterward  a 
certain  Herodian  is  greeted  by  the  Apostle. 

1 Cf.  I.  Clem,  ad  Cor.,  cap.  63,3  : isrifiipa/itv  Si  uvSpac  ttiutov f icai  oCtfipovac  aerd 
veoTrjToc  dvaarparpivrac  euc  yjjpovg  u/iifiirrus  tv  j/uiv,  oirtvee  pdprvpeg  iaovrai  pera‘d 
vpuv  nal  fjpuv.  C.  65,  I : tov f Si  a-eora'X/xevovc  dip'  ijpCiv  KXavSiov  'E <pr/,3ov  nai  Ova- 
Hpiov  Biruva  cvv  nal  $oprovvdr<p  Iv  tipqvij  /utTu  xapdc  iv  ra^ti  uvtnTepipare  7rpd f 
See  my  commentary  on  these  passages  ( Clementis  R.  ad  Corinthios  epp.  [r876], 
p.  Ivi.  pp.  106-109)  i Lightfoot,  S.  Clement  of  Rome  [1869]  ; Appendix  [1877],  p. 
177  seq.,  p.  255  seq. 

* Sueton.,  Claudius  25:  “Judseos  impulsore  Chresto  assidue  tumultuantes 
Roma  expulit.”  Cf.  Acts  18:  2 ; for  “Chrestus,”  Tertull.,  Apolog.  3 ; Lactant., 
Inst.  Div.  iv.  7 ; Justin.,  Apolog.  i.  4.  The  name  occurs  also  on  a heathen 
Latin  inscription.  Cf.  Corp.  Inscr.  Lat.  T.  vi.  p.  i.,  No.  880-975. 
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have  reason  to  suppose  that  they  belonged  to  the  lowest  grade. 
Paul  in  the  Second  Epistle  to  Timothy  writes,  that  no  one 
stood  by  him  at  his  trial.1  We  have,  however,  some  evidences, 
though  indeed  of  an  uncertain  nature,  that  even  in  Nero’s 
time  Christianity  had  won  a place  in  a few  families  of  the 
nobility.  If  I see  correctly,  there  are  four  considerations  which 
deserve  notice  in  this  connection  : 

First : There  seems  to  have  existed  a common  belief  in  the 
church  in  the  fourth  century,  that  Nero’s  teacher,  Seneca,  was 
converted  by  Paul,  and  there  was  indeed  in  this  century  a 
correspondence  in  existence  reputed  to  have  been  that  between 
Seneca  and  the  Apostle.  Augustine,  for  example,  did  not 
doubt  the  genuineness  of  these  letters.2 

Jerome  was  more  cautious,  but  he  even  did  not  hesitate  to 
include  Seneca  in  his  history  of  Christian  literature.2  Who 
then  was  Seneca,  the  philosopher  of  the  court?  A very  note- 
worthy character!  He  had  all  the  qualities  which  would  have 
made  him  one  of  the  most  famous  men  of  all  times ; a wide 
range  of  knowledge,  quick  intuitions,  political  ability,  a deep 
insight  into  human  nature,  its  motives,  passions,  and  faults. 
He  possessed  a strong  bias  for  the  noble  and  the  good.  He 
was  acquainted  in  an  uncommon  degree  with  the  means  by 
which  salvation  could  come  to  a lost  world.  He  uttered  the 
most  excellent  maxims,  wrote  confessions  and  exhortations  of 
the  most  affecting  truth,  and  for  this  very  reason  the  Chris- 
tians claimed  him  as  their  own.  It  was  not  possible  to  believe 
that  such  a man  was  a heathen.  And  yet  we  must  reckon 
Seneca,  the  teacher  of  a Nero,  as  the  saddest  and  most  pitiable 
figure  which  history  has  left  us.  His  life  was  not  stamped 

1 2 Tim.  4 : 16.  This  passage  may  safely  be  regarded  as  without  doubt 
Pauline. 

2 Epist.  cliii.  14:  “Seneca  cuius  qu»dam  ad  Paulum  apostolum  leguntur 
epistulse.”  But  it  is  not  known  whether  Augustine  himself  read  the  letters. 

3 Cf.  Hieron.,  De  vir.  ill.  12  ; Adv.  Jovin.  i.  49  : “ noster  Seneca.”  These 
letters  were  finally  published  by  Haase  ( opp . Seneciz,  T.  iii.  p.  476  seq.).  They 
exist  in  perhaps  a hundred  manuscripts.  Cf.  also  Fleury,  St.  Paul  et  SIneque 
(1853),  T.  ii.  p.  300  seq. ; Aubertin,  Etud.  crit.  stir  les  rapports  supposes  entre 
S/neque  et  St.  Paul  (1857),  p.  409  seq.;  Kraus,  Der  Bricfvjechsel  Pauli  mit 
Seneca  (Tubing.  Theol.  Quartalschr.,  1867,  p.  607  seq.)  ; Lightfoot,  “The  Letters 
of  Paul  and  Seneca”  (Ep.  to  the  Philipp,  p.  327  seq.).  Pseudolinus  also  (see 
above,  note  46)  presupposes  the  Christianity  of  Seneca. 
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with  his  many  noble  qualities  and  talents,  but  by  vanity  and 
lack  of  principle.  He  himself  allowed  dust  and  mould  to 
gather  upon  the  gold  of  his  intellect  and  his  lofty  ideals. 

In  Nero’s  court  this  genius  not  only  stooped  to  heartless 
sentiment,  but  also  to  vice  and  sin.  Is  it  with  such  a man 
Paul  is  said  to  have  had  intercourse  ? Is  it  true  that  he  him- 
self cherished  a kind  of  Nicodemus-Christianity  ? This  would 
not  be  so  entirely  impossible,  especially  when  we  remember 
that  Paul  had  become  acquainted  with  the  brother  of  Seneca 
in  Corinth,  where  he  was  proconsul,  and  had  shown  himself 
friendly  to  the  Apostle.'  It  may  be  mentioned  further  in  this 
connection  that  an  epitaph,  belonging  indeed  to  the  third  cen- 
tury, was  found  in  Ostia,  which  reads  thus  : Annaeo.  Paulo. 
Petro.  Annaeus.  Paulus.3  There  were  therefore  members  of 
the  “ gens  Annaea”  in  the  third  century,  who  were  Christians, 
and  who  adopted  by  preference  the  name  Paulus.  Seneca 
also  belonged  to  the  “gens  Annaea,”  and  this  fact  is  not  unim- 
portant. But,  on  the  other  hand,  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that 
Tertullian,  living  in  the  second  century,  makes  no  mention  of 
Seneca’s  Christianity,  though  he  cites  him  several  times  in  his 
writings.3  Tertullian  was,  however,  in  Rome,  and  everywhere 
rests  his  historical  statements  upon  the  tradition  of  the  Roman 
Church.4  To  this  must  be  added  that  Seneca  spoke  of  Juda- 
ism in  a manner  hardly  to  be  expected  of  a man  renowned 
for  Christianity.3  Therefore,  in  spite  of  striking  similarities 

’ So  at  least  we  learn  in  Acts  iS,  12  f. 

1 Cf.  De  Rossi  in  the  Bullett.  di  arckeol.  crist.,  1S67,  p.  6 : DM.  M.  ANNEO. 
PAULO.  PETRO.  M.  ANNEVS.  PAULVS.  FILIO.  CARISSIMO.  Cf.  also 
Friedlander,  ibid.,  vol.  iii.  p.  535;  Renan , Antichrist,  p.  9 seq.,  note  4 ; Light- 
foot,  ibid.,  p.  298,  note  5.  The  incorrect  combinations  of  De  Rossi  concerning 
the  consulate  of  Seneca  {Bullett.,  1866,  p.  60,  62)  have  already  been  refuted  by 
Renan  and  Friedlander  in  the  above-mentioned  works. 

3 Cf.  Tertull.,  De  anima,  20:  “Seneca  scope  noster."  De  resurr.  carnis 
1 Apolog.  12,  50. 

4 Naturally  the  Cafthaginian  Church  possessed  only  derived  traditions. 
Tertull.,  De  prcescr.  har.  36:  “ Habes  Romam  unde  nobis  quoque  auctoritas 
praesto  est.”  This  statement  is  of  very  wide  application.  Tertullian’s  accounts 
of  the  history  of  heresies  and  the  origin  of  the  N.  T.  writings  may  be  traced 
back  to  the  Roman  traditions. 

5 Renan  also,  in  the  above-mentioned  work,  rightly  lays  stress  upon  this 
point.  Cf.  Augustine,  De  civitat.  dei,  vi.  11. 
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between  the  sentiments  of  Paul  and  Seneca,  we  must  regard 
the  personal  acquaintance  of  the  two  men  and  the  Christianity 
of  Seneca  as  very  improbable.1 

Hardly  more  probable,  in  the  second  place,  is  that  account 
according  to  which  not  only  many  high-ranked  officers  of  the 
palace,  but  also  a wife  of  Nero,  Livia,  were  converted  by  Peter 
and  Paul.  This  story  is  found  in  a comparatively  early  apocry- 
phal history  of  the  apostles.  Still  it  can  be  shown  that  even 
these  converted  members  of  the  emperor’s  household  formed  a 
regular  part  in  the  make-up  of  the  apocryphal  history  of  the 
apostles.’  It  is  necessary,  therefore,  to  be  doubly  on  our  guard. 

The  supposition  has  been  advanced  of  late  that  Acte,  Nero’s 
favorite  female  slave,  was  friendly  to  Christianity.  It  is  some- 
what surprising  that  among  her  attendants  persons  are  men- 
tioned with  the  names  Onesimus,  Stephanus,  Phoebe,  Crescens, 
Artemas.3  These  names  are  known  to  us  from  the  New  Tes- 
tament ; still  nothing  can  be  made  of  this  fact. 

On  the  other  hand — and  this  is  of  more  importance — we  may 
now  regard  it  an  established  fact  that  a woman  of  very  high 
rank,  closely  related  to  the  court,  Pomponia  Graecina,  the  wife 
of  the  consul  Plautius,  conqueror  of  the  Britanni,  was  a Chris- 

1 Much  has  been  written,  both  in  ancient  and  modern  times,  upon  the  re- 
lations between  Seneca  and  Paul.  Cf.  Fleury  in  the  above  work  (where  also 
the  older  literature  may  be  found),  Aubertin,  Martha  (Les  Moralistes  sous 
1'empire  Romain,  2 edit.  1866),  Baur  ( Zeitschr . f.  wiss.  Theol .,  1858,  p.  161 
seq.),  Zeller,  Schiller,  B.  Bauer.  The  essays  of  Lightfoot  (ibid.,  pp.  268-331) 
and  Boissier  (La  religion  Romaine,  etc.,  T.  ii.  pp.  52-104)  are  especially  excel- 
lent. Friedlander  arrives  at  the  same  conclusion  as  myself  respecting  the  re- 
lations between  Paul  and  Seneca. 

2 Cf.  the  Pseudo-Clementine  writings,  the  Acts  of  Peter  and  Paul,  cap.  4,  31, 
36  seq.,  84,  the  Acts  of  Pseudolinus,  the  Acta  Barnabce  auctore  Marco  (cap.  23, 
’Ic^ovaaaloc,  avyyevl/g  Neptivof).  We  must  come  to  a different  conclusion  con- 
cerning the  Acta  Pauli  et  Theclce , cap.  36  (see  below,  note  76).  The  account  of 
the  conversion  of  Livia  is  found  in  Acta  Petr,  et  Pauli,  31. 

3 Concerning  Acte  cf.  Tacit.,  Annal.  xiii.  12,  46,  xiv.  2 ; Sueton.,  Nero,  28  ; 
Cassius  Dio,  lxi.  7.  For  inscriptions,  see  Fabret/i,  pp.  124-126;  Orelli,  No.  735, 
2S85  ; Henzen,  No.  5412,  5413  (Renan,  Antichrist,  p.  106,  note  5).  When  Renan 
(p.  106)  says  : “Acte  belonged  at  first  to  the  gens  Annaea,  around  which,  as  we 
have  seen,  the  earliest  Christians  moved  and  became  gathered,”  he  forgot  that 
on  p.  g seq.  he  explained  a reference  of  Paul  to  Seneca  as  improbable.  Also 
the  statement,  “Acte  was  not  indeed  a Christian,  but  she  did  not  fall  far  short 
of  it,”  is  without  proof.  Friedlander,  ibid.,  vol.  i.  p.  116,  is  rightly  silent  about 
the  Christianity  of  Acte. 
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tian.  Tacitus1 2  indeed  only  relates’  that  in  the  year  58  she  was 
indicted  for  holding  foreign  superstitions,  and  was  acquitted  by 
her  husband.  After  this  she  spent  forty  years  occupied  in  a 
kind  of  gloomy  religion,  and  in  deep  depression  of  spirit.  By 
this  might  hatfe  been  meant  Christianity.  Still  further,  the 
talented  explorer  of  the  catacombs,  De  Rossi,  not  only  discov- 
ered Christian  inscriptions  from  the  beginning  of  the  third  or 
the  end  of  the  second  century,  with  the  title,  “ Pomponius 
Bassus  but  also  in  the  sepulchre  of  St.  Lu'cina,  in  S.  Callisto, 
he  found  an  inscription  of  the  same  age,  bearing  the  title,  “ Pom- 
ponius Grcecinus.”  3 We  may  therefore  consider  the  Christian 
standing  of  Pomponia  Grascina  as  established,  and  she  is  thus 
the  first  Christian  woman  of  high  birth  of  whom  we  know4  at 
Rome. 

But  once  more  ; we  have  a very  old  Christian  story,  entitled 
“The  Acts  of  Paul  and  Thecla a small  but  very  interesting 
book,  written  in  all  probability  in  the  second  half  of  the  second 
century,  and  without  doubt  resting  upon  historical  accounts.5 
In  this  book  we  have  the  story  of  the  martyrdom  of  Thecla,  a 
disciple  of  Paul,  at  Antioch  in  Asia  Minor.  It  is  quite  incident- 
ally mentioned  in  the  account  that  the  queen  Tryphsena  had 
given  the  poor  girl  a very  friendly  reception.  Tryphaena  was 
said  to  be  a relative  of  the  emperor. 

1 Onesimus  : Coloss.  4 : 9,  Philem.  xo  ; Stephanus  : Acts  6 : 5 seq. ; Phoebe  : 
Rom.  16  : 1 ; Crescens  : 2 Tim.  4 : 10  ; Artemas  : Tit.  3 : 12.  Besides  these,  the 
names  Claudia,  Felicula,  Helpis,  Thallus. 

2 Tacit.,  Annal.  xiii.  32:  “Nam  post  Juliam  Drusi  filiam  dolo  Messalinae 
interfectam  (thus  Tacitus  explains  the  following)  per  quadraginta  annos  non 
cultu  nisi  lugubri,  non  animo  nisi  maesto  egit ; idque  ill i imperitante  Claudio 
impune,  mox  ad  gloriam  vertit.” 

3Cf.  De  Rossi,  Roma  Sotterr.  T.  ii.  pp.  362  seq.,  728,  Tab.  il.-l.  No.  27: 
IIoMnQNIOr  TPH/cEivoS.  Cf.  Tab.  xli.,  No.  48. 

4Cf.  Friedlander,  " De  Pomponia  Grczcina  supcrstitionis  externa:  rea."  Regi- 
monti,  1868.  Later,  on  the  ground  of  De  Rossi’s  discovery,  Friedlander 
changed  his  opinion.  Cf.  “ Sittengeschichte,”  T.  i.  p.  490  seq.,  T.  iii.  p.  534; 
Wandinger,  “ Pomponia  Grcecina,"  Freisingen,  1873;  Caspari,  Quellen,  vol.  iii. 
p.281  seq.;  Kraus,  Roma  Sotterr.,  pp.  44,  127  ; Renan,  Antichrist,  p.  2 seq.;  Light- 
foot,  p 21.  It  is  true  that  De  Rossi  has  not  proved  that  S.  Lucina  is  iden. 

tical  with  Pomponia  Graecina. 

5 Printed  in  Grabe,  Spicileg.  SS.  Patr.  (Oxon.  1698),  T.  i.  p.  87  seq.,  330  seq. 
Tischendorf,  Acta  App.  Apocr.  p.  40  seq.  Schlau,  Die  Aden  des  Paulus  tend  der 
Thecla  (Leipzig,  1877),  and  Zahn  in  the  Gott.  gelehrt.  Anz.  1877,  p.  1307  seq. 
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This  was  considered  a mere  fable  ; but  we  are  now  informed 
on  this  subject  that,  about  the  middle  of  the  first  century,  a 
certain  king  Polemon  in  Asia  Minor  had  a wife  named  Try. 
phaena,  and  that  she  was  related  to  the  Emperor  Claudius.1  We 
have  her  portrait  to-day  upon  a coin.2  It  is  true  this  royal 
princess  lived  far  from  Rome,  and  it  is  impossible  to  separate 
history  from  tradition  in  this  account. 

In  the  summer  of  64  the  frightful  conflagration  in  Rome 
broke  out,  and  close  upon  its  heels  came  the  terrible  persecu- 
tion of  the  Christians  by  Nero,  who  pointed  at  the  Christians 
as  the  incendiaries.3  We  do  not  know  whether  the  Jews  at  the 
court  had  suggested  this  idea  to  him,4  or  whether  he  had  con- 
ceived it  himself.  Perhaps  he  had  heard  that  the  Christians 
were  expecting  a general  conflagration  of  the  world,  and  made 
this  his  pretext.6 

Tacitus,  however,  who  was  hostile  to  the  Christians,  frankly 
confesses  that  investigation  * did  not  cast  even  a shadow  of 
blame  upon  them ; and  yet  they  were  massacred. 

Even  in  the  year  95,  the  Church  at  Rome  writes:  “Our 
women  are  forced  to  endure  dreadful  and  outrageous  tor- 
ments.” 7 They  were  used  for  those  ghastly  spectacles  which 
Nero  caused  to  be  represented.  The  reflection  of  the  confla- 
gration of  Rome  and  of  the  bloody  persecutions  is  clearly  recog- 
nizable in  the  revelation  of  John.  Nero  appears  as  Antichrist ; 
his  speedy  return  at  the  end  of  the  world  is  awaited.8  Other- 

1 Cf.  v.  Gutschmid,  Rhein.  Museum,  1864,  p.  176  seq.;  Schlau,  p.  88  seq. 

‘■'Cf.  v.  Gutschmid. 

3 Cf.  Tacit.,  Anna l.  xv.  44;  1 Clem,  ad  cor.  6.  Probably  Heb.  10:33  be- 
longs here. 

4 This  is  not  entirely  unlikely  ; cf.  Renan,  Antichrist,  p.  124  seq.  Concern- 
ing the  fanaticism  of  the  Jews  against  the  Christians,  cf.  my  notes  on  Papias, 
Fragm.  xi.  ( Patr . App.  Opp.,  Fasc.  I.,  2 [edit.  II.,  1878]). 

5 Notice  the  frame  of  mind  in  which  the  revelation  of  John  was  written. 
Ccecil.  ap.  Minus.  Felix,  octav.  xi.  1:  “Quid?  quod  toto  orbi  et  ipsi  mundo 
cum  sideribus  suis  minantur  incendium,  ruinam  moliuntur.”  Tertull.,  Apolog. 
37.  Tacit,  l.c.,  “ Odio  humani  generis  convicti  sunt.”  Renan,  p.  122  seq. 

6 A real  procedure  took  place.  The  government  already  made  a distinction 
between  Jews  and  Christians.  On  this  point,  cf.  Weizsacker  in  the  Jahrb.  f. 
deutsche  Theol.  1876,  p.  266  seq.  (opposed  to  Schiller’s  representation). 

1 Cf.  1 Clem,  ad  cor.  6,  2,  and  my  comment  on  this  passage  {Pair.  App.  Opp., 
Fasc.  I.,  1 [edit.  II.,  1876]). 

5 In  subsequent  time,  other  emperors,  probably  also  Domitian  and  Septi- 
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wise,  however,  a dark  mystery  veils  these  days  of  persecution, 
in  which  it  is  probable  that  Paul  and  Peter  met  a martyr’s 
death,1  and  also  over  the  entire  following  period  of  thirty 
years.’  Undoubtedly  there  was  the  most  suffering  among  the 
Christians  at  the  court.  The  distinction  between  Judaism  and 
Christianity  had  now  indeed  become  clear,  even  to  the  emperors. 

It  is  not  until  the  closing  years  of  Domitian’s  reign  (81-96 
A.D.)  that  further  information  concerning  the  Christians  in  the 
palace  comes  down  to  us.  In  the  first  place,  a very  old  and 
remarkable  account  by  Hegesippus,  a Christian  writer,  who 
wrote  a great  historical  work  about  eighty  to  ninety  years  after 
the  time  of  Domitian.  He  tells  us  that  the  emperor,  alarmed 
at  the  prospect  of  a future  Messianic  kingdom,  instituted  a 
search  in  Palestine  for  the  descendants  of  David.  Two  grand- 
nephews of  Jesus  were  informed  against  as  such,  and  were 
brought  before  the  emperor,  at  Rome.  In  answer  to  his  inqui- 
ries, they  explained  to  him  that  the  kingdom  of  Christ  was  not 
an  earthly,  but  a heavenly  kingdom.  They  also  showed  him 
their  callous  hands,  in  proof  that  they  were  peaceful  laborers, 
and  told  him  they  possessed  nothing  except  a piece  of  land 
worth  $1125.  Thereupon  the  emperor’s  anxiety  was  relieved, 
and  he  released  them,  and  discontinued  the  persecutions.  So 
runs  the  record.3 

It  is  easy  to  see  that  this  account  is  not  very  trustworthy; 
indeed,  its  conclusion  is  absolutely  false,  for  Domitian  never 

mius  Severus  (the  writer  Judas,  as  quoted  by  Euseb.,  Hist.  eccl.  vi.  7),  were  re- 
garded as  Antichrists.  Cf.  the  Sibylline  Books. 

1 This  is  only  a supposition,  but,  as  it  seems  to  me,  quite  a probable  one. 
Cf.  my  notes  to  1 Clem.  5,  6,  and  the  literature  cited  there. 

4 We  know  absolutely  nothing  positive  concerning  the  relations  of  Vespa- 
sian and  Titus  to  Christianity.  Eusebius  {Hist.  eccl.  iii.  17)  expressly  says  that 
Vespasian  took  no  measures  against  the  Christians  (/ iy6iv  Ka&’  i/uuv  utovov). 
Concerning  the  supposed  persecutions  by  Vespasian,  cf.  Aub6’s  Hist,  des  perse- 
cutions (1876)  p.  142.  An  interesting  statement  is  given  in  the  Chronic.  pasch% 
(edid.  Dindorf,  pp.  460,  7 seq.)  : ini  tovtuv  tuv  vndruv  raiprj  napedudrj  ra  aupara 
tuv  ayiuv  u~oot6?u jv  Kara  nilcvaiv  Oveanaoiavov  rov  fiaoiliuf  iv  dpii/ian  yap  ckc- 
Tievodri  Aovvai  Tady  rh  auuara  tuv  ayiuv  unooTohuv. 

* Cf.  Hegesippus  in  Euseb.,  Hist.  eccl.  iii.  20.  Hegesippus  has  also  given 
us  similar  information  (Euseb.,  Hist.  eccl.  iii.  12)  concerning  the  inquiries  of 
Vespasian  in  respect  to  the  descendants  of  David. 
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proclaimed  any  edict  of  amnesty.1  What  dependence  we  can 
place  upon  it— and  we  are  warranted  in  supposing  it  rests  upon 
historical  foundation  of  some  sort — it  is  not  possible  to  estimate. 

But  we  have  a much  more  important  record,  pertaining  to 
the  time  of  Domitian,  which  has  in  later  years  gained  consider- 
able credence.  Dio  Cassius  and  Suetonius  tell  us  that  Domitian, 
in  the  beginning  of  96,  caused  his  cousin-german,  T.  Flavius 
Clemens  (consul  in  95),  to  be  put  to  death  on  account  of  his 
leaning  toward  Judaistic  customs  and  atheism,  and  also  on 
account  of  most  disgraceful  inactivity.5 

According  to  Dio  Cassius,  this  Clemens  was  married  to  a cer- 
tain FI.  Domitilla,  who  is  regarded  by  some  scholars  to  have 
been  the  daughter  of  Clemens’  cousin  Domitilla,  the  sister  of 
Domitian.  The  emperor  caused  her  also  to  be  seized  and  ban- 
ished to  the  island  Pandateria.  According  to  Eusebius,  how- 
ever, this  Domitilla  was  not  the  sister  but  the  niece  of  T. 
Flavius  Clemens,  and  was  banished  to  the  island  Pontia.3  She 

’ Besides  Hegesippus  (1.  c.  iii.  20,  7),  this  is  also  maintained  by  Tertullian 
( Apolog . 5).  It  is,  however,  quite  improbable.  See  Cassius  Dio,  lxviii.  1;  Lac- 
tant.,  De  mort.  per  sec.  3. 

2 Cassius  Dio , Ixvii.  14  : Kal  tv  rip  aiirip  tree  uXXov f re  ttoAAoi if  Kai  tov  4>Aa- 

(3 lov  Khjjpevra  vTsaTevovra,  Kuinep  aveipiov  bvra  Kail  yvva'iKa  Kal  ai)T7)v  avyyevij  tavrov 
Q’hajHav  AoiuTiThav  eyovra,  KaTtaQa&v  6 Aopenavoc,  hzTjvex'dv  <5 i a/ifyoiv  tyK^y/ia 
(idror^rof,  ?/f  Kal  ahl.oL  ra  tCiv  ’I ovdaiuv  i%OKth?.ovTer  tto7.Xol  KaTediKdotir]- 

oav,  Kal  oi  piv  anidavov,  oi  61  t<Dv  yov v ovtnCtv  taTr/p7i^7]aaV  t]  <5t  AofuriD.a  virepuplcdT) 
puvov  if  riar'ilarfpi'ai'.  Sueton.,  Domit.  15:  “ Denique  Flavium  Clementem,  pa- 

truelem  suum,  contcmptissimce  inerlice repente  ex  tenuissima  sus- 

pitione  tantum  non  ipso  eius  consulatu  interemit.”  Concerning  the  condemning 
to  death  of  numerous  (Christian  ?)  persons  of  high  rank,  cf.  Euseb.,  Hist.  eccl.  iii. 
17  ; Bruttius  in  Euseb.,  Hist.  eccl.  iii.  18,  5. 

3 Unfortunately  the  family  connections  of  Domitilla  cannot  be  settled  with 
any  degree  of  certainty.  Eusebius,  in  his  Church  History  (iii.  18,  4 seq.),  basing 
his  account  on  the  testimony  of  non-Christian  writers  (oi  cnrodev  too  /cat?’  i/pug 
Aoyav  ovyypa<j>eic),  relates  that,  in  the  fifteenth  year  of  Domitian’s  reign,  among 
many  others,  Flavia  Domitilla,  a niece  of  the  consul  Flavius  Clemens,  was 
banished  to  the  island  Pontia  on  account  of  her  Christian  confession.  In  the 
Chronicle  (Arm.)  we  read,  post  Domit  ann.  14  = 2110  p.  Abrah.  : “ Refert 
autem  Brettius,  multos  Christianorum  sub  Domitiano  subiise  martyrium  ; 
Flavia  vero  Domitilla  et  Flavus  Clementis  consulis  sororis  filius,  in  insulam 
Pontiam  fugit,  quia  se  Christianum  esse  professus  est.”  These  senseless  words 
can  easily  be  amended  from  Jerome,  the  statements  of  Eusebius  in  his  Church 
History,  and  Syncellus  (edit.  Bonn,  i.  650)  : Flavia  vero  Domitilla  Flavii 
Clementis  consulis  sororis  filia  in  insulam  Pontiam  fugit,  quia  se  Christianam 
esse  professa  est  (cf.  Joh.  Malalas,  Chronogr.  p.  262.  From  the  fearfully 
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was  the  grand-daughter  or  great-grand-daughter  of  Vespa- 
sian, and  probably  was  the  mother  of  the  two  princes 

distorted  words  : rroA.AoOf  & uXaovc  Xptonavovc  InpupT/oaTo,  uare  ipvyeiv  if  avruv 
TtXf/Ooc  M rdu  Hovtov  [rrV]  Kadd(  Iioirnof  [j-jV]  a ao<pu<;  xpovoypaipo f ovveypu<f>aTo 
nar’  avruv,  we  may  arrive  approximately  at  what  has  been  handed  down  to 
us).  It  is  very  probable  that  this  notice  of  the  Roman  writer  Bruttius  stood 
at  the  outset  in  the  Chronicle  of  Julius  Africanus,  and  thence  found  its  way 
into  the  other  chronographies  (cf.  also  the  Chron.  Pasch.,  edit.  Bonn,  i.  p.  468), 
partly  through  the  mediation  of  Eusebius,  partly  direct  (cf.  v.  Gutschmid,  as 
quoted  by  Lipsius,  Chronol.  der  romischen  Bischofe  [1869],  p.  154,  note  3).  It  is 
unnecessary  to  suppose  that  Eusebius  himself  examined  the  work  of  Bruttius. 
It  follows  from  this  that  Bruttius  lived  at  any  rate  before  the  year  221.  Light- 
foot  (Ep.  to  the  Philipp.,  p.  22,  note),  Kraus  ( Roma  Sotterr.,  p.  44),  and  others 
identify  him  with  the  Bruttius  referred  to  by  Pliny  ( Epist . vii.  3),  (cf.  Pauly, 
Realencyklop.,  T.  i.  2,p.  2503)  ; but  this  is  not  certain.  It  is  also  possible  that 
he  was  the  son  of  the  C.  Bruttius  Praesens,  the  father-in-law  of  Commodus 
(Pauly,  ibid.,  p.  2503,  seq.)  or  an  unknown  third  person. 

It  is  worthy  of  notice  that  the  name  Bruttius  was  found  in  the  burial-place  of 
St.  Domitilla  De  Rossi,  who  discovered  several  inscriptions  pertaining  to  the 
“gens  Bruttia”  in  St.  Domitilla,  is  of  the  opinion  that  the  Bruttii  had  their  places 
of  burial  near  those  of  the  Flavii,  and  that  perhaps  this  very  circumstance  direct- 
ed the  attention  of  the  heathen  writers  to  the  fate  of  Flavia  Domitilla  (Kraus, 
ibid.,  p.  44).  The  theory  of  Volkmar  ( Theol Jahrb.,  1856,  p.  301)  that  Bruttius 
was  a Christian  writer  of  the  third  century,  has  already  been  sufficiently  re- 
futed by  Zahn  ( Hirt  des  Hernias  [1868],  p 53  seq.)  On  the  other  hand,  in  oppo- 
sition to  Zahn  (ibid.,  p.  53  seq.)  and  to  my  earlier  view  ( Clementis  epp.,  ad 
Cor.  [1876],  p.  lxiii.,  note  5),  this  must  be  regarded  as  settled,  that  the  notice 
respecting  Flavia  Domitilla  stood  already  in  the  work  of  Bruttius.  This  clearly 
follows  from  Euseb.,  Hist.  eccl.  iii.  18.  Thus  the  statement  of  Dio  Cassius 
that  Flavia  Domitilla  was  the  wife  of  FI.  Clemens  and  was  banished  to  the 
island  of  Pandataria,  and  that  of  Bruttius,  that  she  was  the  niece  of  FI. 
Clemens  and  was  banished  to  the  island  of  Pontia.  stand  in  direct  contradic- 
tion to  each  other.  Finally,  Philostratus  ( Vit.  Apoll.  viii.  25)  calls  the  wife 
of  Clemens  a sister  of  the  emperor.  For  this  reason,  De  Rossi  ( Bullett .,  1865, 
p.  21),  Kraus  ( Roma  Sotterr.  p.  41  seq.),  and  others,  e.g.,  Tillemont  ( Memoir . 
edit,  ii.,  T.  ii. , p.  124),  have  considered  that  there  were  two  Domitillas.  De 
Rossi  gives  the  following  genealogy  : 

Titus  FI.  Sabinus,  brother  of  Tit.  FI.  Vespasianus  Aug. 

Wife,  FI.  Domitilla  Aug.  (I.) 


(Plautilla).  T.  FI.  Clemens,  Consul.  Titus.  Domitianus.  FI.  Domitilla  (II.) 

Wife,  FI.  Domitilla  (III ) 


FI.  Domitilla  (IV.) 
banished  to  Pontia. 


Vespasianus. 


Domitianus. 


FI.  Domitilla  (III.) 
wife  of  T.  FI.  Clemens, 
banished  to  Pandataria. 
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whom  Domitian  had  once  shown  as  heirs  apparent  to  the 
throne.* 1 

There  is  no  longer  any  doubt  that  she  was  a Christian.2  The 
great  catacomb  of  Domitilla  in  Rome  was  discovered  very  near 
that  of  Callisto,  and  is  perhaps  the  oldest  and  most  interesting 
in  the  city.  The  following  inscription  occurs  frequently  : EX. 
INDULGENTIA.  FLAVIN.  DOMITILLA. 

What  a change  ! Between  fifty  and  sixty  years  after  Chris- 
tianity reached  Rome,  a daughter  of  the  emperor  embraces  the 
faith,  and  thirty  years  after  the  fearful  persecutions  under  Nero, 

This  genealogy  is,  however,  entirely  doubtful,  just  as  it  is  altogether  im- 
probable that  the  two  Domitillas  who  were  banished  were  two  different  persons. 
Lightfoot  (ibid.,  p.  22,  note)  and  others  consider  that  the  error  rests  with  Euse- 
bius, and  that  Cassius  Dio  is  right.  Zahn  also  (ibid.,  p.  49  seq.)  follows  the 
opinion  of  Cassius  Dio,  and  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  islands  Pontia 
and  Pandataria  lie  very  near  each  other,  and  so  could  very  easily  be  mistaken 
one  for  the  other.  Zahn  (ibid.,  p.  47)  considers  it  also  probable  that  the  second 
Domitilla  was  married  to  Arretinus  Clemens,  and  that  the  fourth  Domitilla  was 
not  a niece  but  a daughter  of  T.  FI.  Clemens  and  the  third  Domitilla,  and  was 
married  to  T.  Festus  Onesimus  (concerning  her  the  inscription  in  Gruter,  p. 
ccxlv.,  note  5).  By  the  first  supposition  may  be  explained  also  the  statement  of 
Philostratus,  who  only  confounded  Arretinus  Clemens  with  T.  FI.  Clemens, 
consul  in  95.  But  we  have  no  reason  to  put  more  confidence  in  Xiphilinus 
(Cassius  Dio)  than  in  Eusebius  (Bruttius).  Mommsen,  in  his  comment  on  the 
above-mentioned  inscription  ‘Corp.  Inscr.  Lat.,  T.  vi.  p.  i.,  No.  948),  presents  the 
following  genealogy  : 


FI.  Saiinus.  Flavius  Clemens.  FI.  Domitilla  (III.)  Titus.  Domitianus.  FI.  Domitilla  (II.) 


Vespasianus.  Domitianus.  FI.  Domitilla  (IV.). 

This  genealogical  table  is  just  as  probable  as  that  of  De  Rossi  (Zahn),  and 
in  view  of  the  fact  that  Bruttius  is  the  oldest  voucher  for  it,  it  appears  to  be 
worthy  of  even  more  confidence.  The  banished  Christian  woman  would  proba- 
bly in  that  case  be  the  fourth  Domitilla.  Concerning  her  family  connections, 
cf.  also  Lipsius,  Chronol.  d.  rom.  Bishofc , p.  152  seq.  ; Friedlander,  ibid.,  vol. 

i.  p.  492;  Caspari,  ibid.,  vol.  iii.  p.  283.  Caspari  appears  to  distinguish  the 
Domitilla  of  Eusebius  from  that  of  Cassius  Dio. 

: Cf.  Sueton.,  Domitian , 15. 

5 Bruttius  bears  testimony  to  this  directly  ; Cassius  Dio  indirectly. 


Titus  FI.  Sabinus, 
Wife,  FI.  Domitilla  (II.) 
daughter  of  Vespasian. 


brother  of 


T.  FI.  Vespasianus  Aug. 
Wife,  FI.  Domitilla  (1.) 
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the  presumptive  heirs  to  the  throne  were  brought  up  in  a Chris- 
tian house  ! For  also  the  husband  or  uncle  of  Domitilla  (consul 
in  95)  was  without  doubt  a Christian.  The  charges  made 
against  him  are  the  same  which  gave  rise  to  the  sweeping  edicts 
against  the  Christians.1 *  The  excavations  which  have  been 
made  within  a few  years  in  the  catacomb  of  Domitilla  have  es- 
tablished this  fact  beyond  a doubt.  They  inform  us  that  an 
entire  branch  of  the  Flavian  family  embraced  the  Christian 
faith.’  We  read  there  of  a certain  Tatia,  who  is  thus  described  : 
[NVJTRIX.  SEPTEM.  LIB[ERORVM].  DIVI.  VESPASI- 
AN[I].  [ET].  FLAVIAN.  DOMITIL[Ly£].  VESPASIANI. 
NEPTIS.  Another  inscription  reads:  . . . FILIA.  FLA- 
VIAN. DOMITILLA!.  . . . [VESPASI]ANI.  NEPTIS. 

FECIT.  GLVCERAE  L.  ET [POSTJERISQVE. 

EORVM. 

An  epitaph  of  a certain  Flavius  Sabinus  is  there.  But  this 
was  the  name,  for  example,  of  the  father  of  the  consul  Clemens, 
etc. 

But  may  we  not  venture  to  go  a step  further  ? One  of  the 
most  illustrious  presbyters  of  the  Church  at  Rome  in  Domi- 
tian’s  time  was  named  Clement.3 

He  is  the  same  one  who  wrote  the  above-mentioned  and 
still  extant  letter  to  the  Corinthian  Church,  in  the  name  of  the 
Church  at  Rome.  Is  it  not  perhaps  true  that  this  presbyter 
is  the  same  person  as  the  consul,  and  that  we  thus  possess  in 

1 The  majority  of  investigators  now  consider  that  the  consul  T.  F.  Clemens 
was  condemned  to  death  on  account  of  his  Christian  belief ; thus  of  the  older 
school,  Gibbon  and  Baur  ; of  the  later,  Lipsius,  Hilgenfeld,  Caspari,  Lightfoot, 
De  Rossi,  Kraus,  Friedlander,  and  many  others. 

Only  Graetz  ( Gesch . der  Juden , 1866,  pp.  112,  435  seq.)  regards  him  a Jew- 
ish proselyte.  Zahn  ( Hirt  des  Hernias , p.  50,  seq.)  agrees  with  him.  Aube 
gives  his  opinion  cautiously  and  indefinitely  (ibid.,  pp.  168  seq.,  1S2  seq.).  Syn- 
cellus  was  the  first  to  make  express  mention  of  the  consul  Clemens  as  a Chris- 
tian (i.  p.  650  : avroc  & K Xr/pr/i  vntp  Xpiorov  ilvatpetTai).  Does  this  notice,  in 
spite  of  Eusebius,  perhaps  come  from  Bruttius  through  the  medium  of  Julius 
Africanus  ? This  is  not  probable. 

* Cf.  De  Rossi,  Bullet t .,  1865,  pp.  17  seq.,  33  seq.,  39  ; 1874,  pp.  5 seq.,  68  seq., 
122  seq.  ; 1875,  pp.  5 seq.,  46  seq.  Lightfoot,  St.  Clement  of  Rome,  Appendix,  p. 
257  seq.  As  for  the  rest,  no  account  is  to  be  made  of  the  apocryphal  acts  of  Ne- 
reus  and  Achilles. 

3 Cf.  Iren.  iii.  3,  3. 
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this  writing  the  record  of  a consul  belonging  to  the  imperial 
family  ? 

In  the  first  place,  the  contents  of  the  letter  offer  nothing  in 
opposition  to  this  view.  We  have  no  document  of  the  early 
Church,  which — to  speak  briefly — was  written  in  such  a truly 
noble  tone.  It  admonishes  the  Corinthians,  in  strong  and  em- 
phatic language,  to  restore  to  order  the  disturbed  condition  of 
the  Church.  It  holds  up  as  an  example  “ our”  (i.e.,  the  Roman) 
legions.1  It  is  an  expression  of  that  manly  eloquence  which 
has  its  basis  in  the  energy  of  a noble  mind  and  in  the  stability 
of  a well-developed  character.  Had  the  Church  of  Rome  al- 
ways spoken  in  the  same  tone  as  this,  it  would  never  have  lost 
its  moral  supremacy  in  Christendom.  At  all  events,  this  writ- 
ing shows  that  here  a church  speaks  which  is  not  only  strongly 
united  by  an  inward  bond,  but  also  one  which  has  culture  and 
authority  in  its  midst.  The  epistle  would  not  indeed  be  un- 
worthy of  a Roman  consul.  And  it  is  worthy  of  notice  that 
the  Jewish-Christian  partisan  romance  which  we  possess  in  the 
form  of  the  Clementine  homilies  and  recognitions  emphatically 
declares  this  Roman  presbyter  and  epistle-writer  to  be  a rela- 
tive of  the  emperor.2 

Still  we  shall  be  obliged  to  desist  from  forming  those  allur- 
ing combinations  which  some  scholars  of  to-day  favor,  and  this 
for  two  reasons  : 1st.  The  entire  tradition  of  the  Church,  so  far 
as  it  bears  upon  this  subject,  not  only  furnishes  no  evidence 
that  the  presbyter  was  a consul,  but  also  leaves  no  account  of 
a martyrdom  of  the  presbyter.3  2d.  The  writer  of  this  letter 

1 Cf.  1 Clem,  ad  Cor.  37,  2 (55,  2). 

2 This  point  was  mentioned  by  Cotelerius,  Hilgenfeld  ( Apostolische  Vdter, 
1853,  p.  297),  and  Lipsius  (ibid.,  p.  153  seq.),  have  given  special  weight; 
cf.  the  Prolegg.  to  my  edition  of  Clement's  letters,  edit.  ii. , p.  62  seq.  In  the 
Pseudo-Clementina,  Clemens.,  the  Bishop  of  Rome,  is  related  to  the  imperial 
family  on  his  father’s  and  mother’s  side — with  the  house  of  Tiberius,  however  ; 
for  the  romance  was  at  work  in  his  day. 

In  general,  Hilgenfeld  and  Lipsius  place  the  time  too  early  at  which  the  ro- 
mance, as  we  have  it,  was  composed.  We  cannot  trace  it  to  a period  earlier 
than  the  beginning  of  the  third  century.  This  is  proved  by  the  names  of  the 
royal  families  which  are  not  Julian  or  Flavian,  but  Antonine. 

3 In  regard  to  the  first  point,  the  tradition  that  Bishop  Clement  was  an  im- 
perial prince  is  not  mentioned  at  all  outside  the  Pseudo-Clementina.  As 
touching  the  martyrdom  of  the  presbyter-bishop,  the  silence  of  Irenseus, 
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shows  such  an  intimate  knowledge  of  the  Old  Testament  as  we 
should  scarcely  expect  to  find  in  a prince  of  the  royal  family.1 
This  settles  the  question.3  Consul  and  presbyter  are  two  dif- 
ferent persons.  But  the  presbyter,  as  his  name  indicates,  seems 
to  have  belonged  to  the  court ; not  indeed  as  a prince,  but  as  a 
slave  or  as  a freedman.1  It  remains,  however,  after  all,  probable 
that  the  epistle  as  we  now  read  it  was  also  read  and  approved 
by  the  consul  T.  Flavius  Clemens  before  it  was  sent.* 

Still  one  dark  shadow  remains  to  be  removed.  The  terrible 
Domitian  was  murdered  in  96  by  a servant  of  the  banished 
Domitilla,  named  Stephanus.  One  writer  relates  that  he  did 
this  to  avenge  his  mistress.  Is  it  probable  that  he  too  was  a 
Christian  ? This  has  been  supposed,  but  it  is  a mere  hypothe- 
sis, resting  upon  no  recorded  proof.5  So  much,  however,  we 
know ; the  Church  which  wrote  the  epistle  to  Corinth,  which 

Eusebius,  and  Hieronymus  is  sufficient  to  throw  doubt  upon  its  credibility. 
Rufinus  is  the  first  to  mention  it  (opp.  Hieron.  edid.  Valarsi,  ii.  p.  507).  Zosi- 
mus  and  others  follow  him. 

1 Lightfoot  has  attached  especial  importance  to  this  point  (Appen.  p.  263 
seq.). 

s The  following  writers  maintain  that  they  were  identical : Volkmar  ( Theol . 
Jahrb.,  1856,  p.  304),  Hilgenfeld  ( Clementis  epp.  [edit,  ii.,  1876],  p.  32  seq.;  Zeit- 
schr.  cf.  wiss.  Theol.,  1S69,  p.  232  seq.);  with  greater  caution,  Lipsius  (ibid.,  p. 
153  seq.).  I myself  have  given  too  much  probability  to  this  hypothesis  (demen- 
tis epp.  [edit,  ii.,  1876],  p.  63)  Cf.  Zahn  (ibid.,  p.  153  seq.),  Lightfoot  (ibid.).Caspari 
(ibid.,  vol.  iii.,  p.  293  seq.,  note  41),  and  others.  Also  De  Rossi  and  Kraus  dis- 
tinguished both.  They  consider  it,  however,  possible  that  the  presbyter-bishop 
was  at  all  events  a relative  of  the  royal  family,  perhaps  a nephew  of  the  consul. 

3 So  Lightfoot  (ibid.)  He  further  holds  it  probable  that  the  presbyter- 
bishop  was  of  Jewish  extraction.  This  hypothesis  had  been  advanced  before 
by  Tillemont,  Venema,  Schliemann,  Gundert,  and  others.  I cannot  regard  it 
as  convincing. 

4 It  may  be  remarked  in  passing  that  De  Rossi’s  hypothesis  (Bullett.,  1865, 
p.  21),  that  also  Acilius  Glabrio,  consul  in  91,  and  who  was  condemned  at  the 
same  time  with  FI.  Clemens,  was  a Christian,  is  unfounded.  The  same  is  true  of 
his  interpretation  of  Tacitus,  Agricola , 45.  Cf.  as  opposed  to  him,  Friedlander 
(ibid.,  vol.  iii.  p.  534,  n.  5),  Caspari  (ibid.,  p.  284,  n.  24).  Also  Aube  (ibid.,  p. 
163  seq.)  has  no  ground  for  associating  Domitilla  and  Clement  with  Glabrio. 

5 Concerning  the  death  of  Domitian  and  the  connection  of  Stephanus  with 
it,  cf.  Sueton.,  Domit.  15,  17  ; Cassius  Dio,  lxvii.  15-17  ; Philostrat.  Vit.  Apol- 
lon. viii.  25.  Only  the  statements  of  the  latter  give  occasion  for  the  above- 
mentioned  combinations.  Cf.  Keim  in  Herzog’s  Realencykl.  vol.  x.,  p.  277. 
In  opposition  to  him,  Zahn,  ibid.,  p.  45.  Aube  (ibid.,  p.  183  seq.)  gives  opinions 
similar  to  those  of  Keim. 
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closes  with  a prayer  for  the  rulers,  would  have  recoiled  from 
such  a crime  and  have  excommunicated  the  murderer — and  this 
Church  was  the  one  at  Rome.1 2 

The  Christian  faith  in  the  family  of  the  Flavian  emperors — 
we  must  here  be  on  our  guard  against  a disposition  to  estimate 
from  this  fact  the  spread  of  Christianity  in  Rome.  Almost  a 
hundred  years  still  pass  by  before  the  Christian  faith  effectually 
penetrates  the  higher  grades  of  society. 

The  above  fact  touching  the  imperial  family  is  an  exception 
which  it  will  repay  us  to  notice.  During  the  reigns  of  the  four 
best  emperors  that  Rome  ever  saw,  Trajan,  Hadrian,  Antoninus 
Pius,  and  Marcus  Aurelius,  covering  a period  of  eighty-two 
years  (98-180),  Christianity  still  remained  quite  unknown  to  the 
grand  world,  the  upper  classes.  After  Trajan’s  time,  indeed,  it 
was  forbidden  throughout  the  empire  on  pain  of  death  ;3  but 
the  testimony  of  Roman  writers  on  friendly  terms  with  the 
emperors  makes  it  clear  that  its  true  nature  was  as  good  as 
unknown  at  the  court.3  Those  frightful  charges  against  the 
Christians,  invented  by  the  rabble,  respecting  the  eating  of 
human  flesh,  and  respecting  incest,  were  believed  and  repeated 
at  the  court.4  “New  and  criminal  superstition,”  “stubborn 
stiffneckedness,”  “ disgraceful  indolence,”  “hatred  of  mankind” 
— these  and  similar  expressions  were  the  titles  with  which  the 
Christians  were  designated.  “ It  has  broken  out  also  in  Rome,” 
writes  Tacitus,  the  friend  of  Trajan,  “where,  indeed,  every 
thing  that  is  disgraceful  and  barefaced  has  flowed  in  from  all 
quarters,  and  meets  with  honor.”5  Pliny,  in  a letter  to  the 
emperor,  compares  the  extension  of  Christianity  to  the  spread- 

1 Concerning  those  supposed  to  have  suffered  martyrdom  in  the  time  of 
Domitian,  cf.  Aube,  ibid.,  pp.  177  seq.,  430  seq.  For  the  Domitian-John  legend, 
see  above,  p.  18  note. 

2 Cf.  Plin.  et  Trajani  epp.  96,  97.  Even  Hegesippus  (in  Euseb.,  Hist.  eccl. 
iii.,  20,  8)  betrays  the  consciousness  that  Trajan  was  the  first  to  break  again  the 
peace  of  the  Church. 

3 The  Satirists  up  to  the  time  of  Lucian  seem  to  have  ignored  Christianity  ; 
at  least  Juvenal,  Martial,  and  the  rest  make  no  mention  of  it. 

4 Proofs  in  what  follows. 

5 Anna/,  xv.  44.  Also:  “per  flagitia  invisos,”  “exitiabilis  superstitio,” 
“ odium  humani  generis,”  “adversus  sontes  et  novissima  exempla  meritos.” 
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ing  of  a contagious  disease.'  Suetonius  calls  it  a strange  and 
wicked  superstition.3  The  greatest  ignorance  is  also  shown  in 
this  connection.  Thus,  Suetonius,  who  also  stood  in  intimate 
relations  with  the  emperor,  seems  to  have  believed  that  Christ 
appeared  in  Rome  at  the  time  of  Claudius.’  Tacitus,  it  is 
true,  was  better  informed  ; but  even  he  considered  the  name 
“ Christiani”  as  a term  of  mockery  given  by  the  heathen  rabble, 
and  gives  a very  confused  account  respecting  the  extension  of 
Christianity.  Phlegon,  a freedman  of  Hadrian,  who  wrote  a 
work  entitled  Chronicles  of  the  World  (’ OXvpiniddE?),  shows 
himself  informed,  though  superficially,  concerning  the  life  and 
miracles  of  Jesus,  but  seems  therein  to  have  confounded  Christ 
with  Peter.4 

Fronto,  the  celebrated  philosopher,  teacher  of  Marcus 
Aurelius,  still  repeats  the  revolting  stories  of  the  masses  hos- 
tile to  Christianity ; how,  for  example,  the  Christians  practice 
shameless  rites,  such  as  offering  prayer  to  the  cross,  to  a crucified 
effigy  with  the  head  of  an  ass,  to  the  pudenda  of  their  priests, 
etc,5 

We  see  in  what  estimation  Christianity  was  still  held  at  the 
court  of  Marcus  Aurelius  from  the  Christian  Apologies  of  Mi- 
nucius  Felix  and  Tertullian,  which  are  directly  based  upon  the 
judgments  at  the  court.  The  heathen  Csecilius,  in  the  Dialogue 
of  Minucius,  as  also  his  appeal  to  Fronto  shows,  expresses  those 
views  which  were  rife  at  that  time  in  the  imperial  palace.” 

1 Ibid.:  “pertinacia  et  inflexibilis  obstinatio,”  “ amentia,”  “ crimen,”  “ su- 
perstitio  prava  immodica,”  “ neque  civitates  tantum  sed  vicos  etiam  atque  agros 
superstitionis  istius  contagio  pervagata  est.” 

5 Sueton.,  Nero , 16  : “ superstitio  nova  ac  malefica.” 

. 3 Sueton.,  Claudius,  25. 

4 Cf.  Origenes  c.  Cels.,  ii.  14.  The  Annals  of  Phlegon  were  used  by  Julius 
Africanus  and  Eusebius.  It  is  probable  that  only  the  former  used  them  directly. 
Only  small  fragments  are  still  extant.  Cf.  Teuffel , Rom.  Lit.  Gesckich.,  3 edit., 
§ 346,  3,  § 349,  4- 

5 Cf.  Minuc.  Felix,  Octav.  9,  6,  31,  2.  Fronto  seems  to  have  written 
against  Christianity.  Thus  we  see  that  it  was  an  object  of  special  interest  at  the 
court. 

6 Cf.  Minuc.  Felix,  Octav.  capp.  5-13.  The  same  reproaches  against 
Christianity  were  combatted  by  Tertullian  in  his  Apologeiicum.  As  for  the  rest, 
there  is  a very  strong  contrast  between  the  indisputable  ignorance  of  Christian- 
ity on  the  part  of  the  emperors  and  the  occasionally  expressed  belief  of  the 

18 
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Even  the  pious  stoic  philosophers,  who  played  such  an  impor- 
tant part  under  the  Antonines,  had  little  besides  contempt  for 
Christianity.  It  is  true  the  celebrated  physician  Galen,  friend  of 
Marcus  Aurelius,  acknowledges  the  chaste  and  moral  life  of  the 
Christians  and  their  fearlessness  of  death ; he  admits  that  the 
Christian  faith  leads  to  a truly  philosophical  manner  of  life,  and 
that  there  are  those  among  the  Christians  who  do  not  stand 
behind  the  really  wise  in  self-control  and  in  zealous  pursuit  of 
virtue.  But  even  he  had  nothing  but  contempt  for  the  unre- 
stricted belief  of  the  Christians,  which  they  had  derived  from 
the  example  of  their  founder.1  The  majority  of  the  Stoics, 
beginning  with  the  worthy  philosopher  Epictetus,  cite  the  fear- 
lessness of  death  on  the  part  of  the  Christians  as  an  example 
of  stubborn  daring  and  vain  ostentation.2 

We  have  handed  down  to  us  the  diary-like  notes  of  the  Em- 
peror Marcus  Aurelius  with  its  interesting  confessions.  There 
is  one  place  where  the  Christians  are  mentioned.  It  reads  as 
follows : “ When  is  the  soul  truly  prepared  to  part  from  the 
body?  ....  When  this  readiness  comes  from  its  ©wn 
decision  ; when  it  happens  not  merely  as  the  result  of  stubborn- 
ness, as  with  the  Christians,  but  with  premeditation  and  dig- 
nity, and  without  loud  professions,  so  that  even  others  cannot 
escape  the  influence.”3 

apologist  Athenagoras  that  the  emperors  were  well  versed  in  the  Biblical  writ- 
ings. Cf.  Athenag.  Supplicat.  9.  Justin,  on  the  contrary,  presupposes  that  the 
emperors  were  still  ill-informed  respecting  Christianity. 

1 Cf.  Galen  opp.  edid.  Kuhn,  viii.  579,657,  171  ; cf.  Friedlander,  ibid.,  vol. 
iii.  pp.  522,  534  ; Uhlhorn,  Kampf  des  CJoistenthums  (1875),  p.  132. 

2 Cf.  Epictet.,  Hiss.  iv.  7.  The  “contempt  of  death,”  at  the  time  of  the 
Antonines,  a favorite  philosophical  theme,  seems  to  have  been  much  discussed. 
The  apologists  praise  that  of  the  Christians,  and  depreciate  that  of  the  heathen 
philosophers.  Thus  Tatian  says  of  the  latter:  “They  seek  death  did  <5o£oyaviav." 
Epictetus,  Marcus  Aurelius,  Aristides,  and  others,  cast  back  this  reproach  upon 
the  Christians.  Galen  is  the  only  one  who  takes  a favorable  view.  Cf.  also  the 
Peregrinus  Proteus  of  Lucian  and  the  highly  interesting  treatment  of  this  point 
in  the  Acta  Pionii  (Ruinart,  Act.  Mart,  sincera  [1731]  p.  126),  cap.  17.  In  this 
work  the  value  of  the  contempt  of  death  as  displaj’-ed  by  Socrates,  Aristides, 
and  Anaxarchus  is  expressly  acknowledged,  nor  is  it  denied  by  the  majority  of 
the  Apologists.  It  must  be  admitted  that  in  the  case  of  individual  Christians 
this  contempt  of  death  took  the  form  of  ostentation.  Cf.  Tertull.,  Ad  Scapul.  5, 
and  the  writings  Ad  martyres  and  He  fuga  in  persecute  Martyr.  Polyc.  cap.  4. 

3 Cf.  Marcus  Aurelius,  Confess,  xi.  3.  It  is  probable  also  that  iii.  16  refers 
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This  was  the  view  of  Aurelius,  and  with  him  that  of  the 
aristocratic  world.  For  example,  to  the  orator  Aristides  the 
humility  of  the  Christians  (whom  he  styled  the  godless  people 
in  Palestine)  seemed  weakness  of  mind,  and  their  fidelity  to 
their  convictions  a mark  of  presumption,  and  he  considered  the 
combination  of  two  such  opposite  qualities  as  the  chief  char- 
acteristics of  the  Christians.'  Such  was  the  judgment  held  at 
the  court  until  near  the  end  of  the  second  century.  There  the 
complaint  of  the  Apologists,  that  the  truth  was  condemned 
unheard,  finds  its  full  justification.2 

Let  us  cast  one  more  glance  over  each  of  the  four  reigns. 
The  death  sentence  of  Christianity  was  pronounced  by  the  first 
of  the  four  emperors,  Trajan,  that  strict  and  thorough  reformer 
of  the  Roman  state.  The  persecutions  under  Nero  and  Domi- 
tian  were  confined  for  the  most  part  to  Rome.  They  were  the 
product  of  the  wild  caprice  of  the  Caesars.  Tertullian  exclaims 
justly:  “Non  nisi  grande  aliquod  bonum  a Nerone  damna- 
tum !”  3 Trajan  was  the  first  to  prohibit  Christianity  through- 
out the  entire  empire  by  a special  law.  And  yet  Trajan  even 
had  received  a message  from  his  vicegerent  Pliny  in  Bithynia, 
which  might  have  taught  him  that  the  Christians  were  neither 
traitors  nor  criminals.  This  letter  of  Pliny  to  Trajan,  based  on 
the  most  careful  investigation  into  the  affairs  of  the  Christians, 
furnishes  us  the  clearest  testimony  we  have  from  a heathen  pen 
respecting  their  innocence.  Yet  it  is  true  that  the  Christians 
formed  a special  association.  They  would  not  worship  the 
emperor’s  picture — and  that  contradicted  the  first  principle  of 
Trajan’s  policy.  The  emperor  replied  in  brief  terms  that  the 
Christians  were  not  to  be  sought  out,  but  if  they  were  indicted, 
and  if  they  held  out  firm,  they  were  to  be  punished  with  death  ; 
if  they  denied  their  Christianity,  they  were  to  go  free,  but  to 
stand  under  the  surveillance  of  the  police.4 

This  was  the  policy  of  Trajan,  and  it  served  to  hold  his  suc- 

to  the  Christians  : “ To  let  one’s  self  be  led  by  the  mind  to  whatever  seems  advan- 
tageous, is  the  part  of  those  who  deny  the  existence  of  the  gods,  who  betray 
their  native  land,  and  who  do  the  most  shameful  deeds  as  soon  as  they  are  seen 
by  no  one." 

1 Cf.  Aristides,  Orat.  xlvi. ; Friedlander,  ibid.,  vol.  iii.  p.  534. 

2 Tertull.,  Apolog.  1.  Cf.  Justin,  Athenagoras,  etc.,  etc. 

3 Tertull.,  Apolog.  5.  * Trai.  Ad.  Plin.  1.  c. 
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cessors  in  check.1 2  Whether  Trajan  obtained  any  knowledge 
of  Christianity  beyond  this,  we  do  not  know.  There  is  no  lack 
of  stories  in  this  connection.3  Thus  a report  was  current  in 
the  fourth  century  of  an  interview  between  Ignatius,  Bishop  of 
Antioch,  and  Trajan,3  also  of  a decree  of  amnesty  from  the 
emperor,4  etc. 

Trajan  was  followed  (1 17-138)  by  Hadrian,  no  insignificant 
ruler — one,  however,  who  was  no  longer  a Roman,  but  a Greek. 
He  was  what  we  to-day  somewhat  inaptly  term  a “modern” 
nature,  vibrating  between  mysticism  and  scepticism,  a genius 
full  of  wit,  but  also  full  of  grief  at  the  world  and  blasS,  tired  of 
the  world,  and  yet  roaming  southward  and  eastward  in  search 
of  adventures,  natural  curiosities,  and  works  of  art.  With  a sort 
of  religious  mania,  he  initiated  himself  into  all  kinds  of  myste- 
ries, and  yet  ended  his  life  with  the  words  of  doubt  upon  his 
lips. 

He  was  the  first  emperor  for  whom  apologies  for  the  Chris- 
tians were  prepared  during  his  stay  in  Greece.5 6  We  do  not 
know  whether  he  read  them  or  not.  Perhaps  they  found  their 
way,  as  was  the  case  also  with  the  later  apologies,  to  the  hun- 
dreds of  other  memorials,  in  the  office  for  petitions  and  com- 
plaints.' We  do  know,  however,  that  he  made  Christianity 
the  object  of  his  wit.  After  his  return  from  Egypt,  he  writes 
as  follows  to  his  confidential  friend  Servian  : “ Egypt,  whose 
praises  you  sing  to  me,  I find,  upon  thorough  acquaintance,  to 
be  fickle,  unstable,  and  disposed  to  make  innovations  at  the 


1 Overbeck,  Studien  z.  Geschichte  der  alien  Kirche  (1875),  2 Abhandl. 

2 Cf.  Aube,  ibid.,  pp.  186-247  < Gorres,  in  the  Zeilsch.  f.  wiss.  Theol.,  1878, 
pp.  35-47  I Zahn,  Ignat,  v.  Antiockien  [1873],  p.  242  seq. 

3 Concerning  this  legend  cf.  the  exhaustive  investigation  of  Zahn  (Ign.  v. 
Ant.,  pp.  1-74). 

4 Cf.  Overbeck,  ibid.  The  martyrdom  of  Simeon,  of  Jerusalem,  is  attested 
beyond  a doubt  by  Hegesippus  (in  Euseb.,  Hist.  eccl.  iii.  32).  Probably  Ignatius 
was  not  martyred  under  Trajan.  Cf.  my  essay  : “ Die  Zeit  des  Ignatius,”  etc. 
1878. 

5 By  Quadratus  and  Aristides  (cf.  Euseb.,  Hist,  eccl.,  iv.  3).  These  are  no 
longer  extant. 

6 The  apology  of  Justin  is  addressed  to  Antoninus  Pius.  Those  of  Melito 
and  Athenagoras  to  Marcus  Aurelius  and  Commodus  ; the  pseudo-Melitonic 
probably  to  Heliogabalus  (cf.  Otto,  Corp.  Apolog.  T.  ix.  p.  423  seq.)  ; those  of 
Apollinarius  and  Miltiades  also  to  Marcus  Aurelius. 
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most  trivial  rumors.  There  those  who  worship  Serapis  are 
Christians,  and  those  who  style  themselves  bishops  of  Christ 
are  the  worshippers  of  Serapis.  No  Jewish  synagogue  preacher 
is  to  be  found  there,  no  Samaritan,  no  Christian  presbyter  who 
is  not  at  the  same  time  a mathematician,  a soothsayer,  or  a jug- 
gler  Money  is  their  only  god ; Christians,  Jews,  and 

people  of  all  nationalities,  make  this  the  object  of  their 
work.”1 * 

This  judgment  sounds  strange.  It  has  been  supposed  that 
these  were  Christian  heretics  who  came  into  contact  with  the 
emperor  in  Egypt."  This  supposition,  however,  has  no  foun- 
dation. We  cannot,  in  general,  consider  the  words  of  the  em- 
peror as  authentic  testimony.  The  witty  Hadrian  here  airs  his 
vexation  at  the  Egyptians  with  whom  he  had  no  sympathy.  That 
he  gives  prominence  to  the  fact  that  also  the  Christians  in 
Egypt  joined  in  the  common  race  for  wealth,  may  be  considered 
as  proof  that  he  had  heard  still  other  things  about  their  manner 
of  life.  We  do  not  mean  by  this  to  deny  that  many  a Chris- 
tian in  Egypt  became  infected  with  the  excitement  of  business 
life  and  the  selfish  greed  of  money.  Hermas,  indeed,  a writer 
in  Rome  at  the  time  of  Hadrian,3  and  brother  of  the  resident 
bishop,  has  sketched  for  us  a truly  sad  picture  of  one  division 
of  the  Church  at  Rome.  He  censures  especially  a heathenish 
desire  for  gain  of  ambition  and  of  worldly  pursuits.4 

He  speaks  also  of  members  of  the  Christian  Church  in  Rome 
of  high  rank,5  but  he  makes  no  special  mention  of  Christians  at 
the  court.  But  how  influential  the  Christian  Church  at  Rome 
even  at  this  time  must  have  been,  may  be  clearly  seen  from  a 
work  which  we  possess,  written  by  Ignatius,  Bishop  of  An- 


1 Vopisc.,  Saturnin.  8.  Friedlander,  ii.  p.  143,  6.  Tertullian  adv.  Marc.  iv. 
33  : “Dominatorem  totius  sseculi  nummum  scimus  omnes.” 

- Others,  as  e.g.  Hausrath  (N.  T.  Zeitgesch.  vol.  iii.  p.  534),  have  declared 
the  epistle  spurious. 

3 For  the  time  of  Hermas,  see  the  Prolegg.  to  my  edition  (Pair.  App. 
Opp.,  iii.  p.  77  seq.) 

4 Cf.  Patr.  App.  Opp.,  Fasc.  III.,  p.  79,  sub.  g — 1. 

5 Cf.  Patr.  App.  Opp.,  Fasc.  III.,  p.  79,  sub.  g,  h.  Concerning  the  members 
of  the  Roman  Church  at  that  time  who  belonged  to  the  nobility,  cf.  also  Zahn, 
Hirt.  des  Hennas,  pp.  45  seq.,  118  seq.,  243,  297  seq.  Hermas’  high-born  mis- 
tress was  herself  a Christian. 
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tioch.1  Ignatius  was  condemned  “ ad  bestias”  in  Antioch,  and 
was  being  transported  to  Rome.  The  Church  there  knew  the 
fate  that  awaited  him.  While  Ignatius  was  yet  in  Smyrna,  he 
wrote  a letter  to  the  Church  at  Rome  for  the  express  purpose 
of  enjoining  them  to  make  no  intercession  in  his  behalf.2 

Before  what  other  person  than  the  emperor  could  this  inter- 
cession be  made?3  The  bishop  expressly  says  that  he  did  not 
doubt  but  that  in  case  the  Church  petitioned,  they  might  meet 
with  success.4  But  we  must  conclude  from  this  that  there 
were  persons  at  that  time  among  the  Roman  Christians  who 
possessed  great  influence  at  the  court.  Or  was  Ignatius  count- 
ing upon  the  mercy  of  a Hadrian  ? Now,  we  well  know  that 
Hadrian  never  gave  up  the  political  principles  of  his  father.  He 
was  not  indeed  a bloodthirsty  tyrant,  as  the  legend  of  the  mar- 
tyrdom of  St.  Symphorosa  represents  him,6  neither,  on  the  con- 
trary, can  we  believe  the  story  of  his  wishing  to  build  a Chris- 
tian temple.6  Furthermore,  it  is  not  at  all  certain  that  a work 
concerning  the  affairs  of  the  Christians,  which  has  been  ascribed 
to  him,  and  which  exhibits  the  greatest  mildness,  really  origi- 
nated with  him.7  What  was  Christianity  to  him  ? An  oriental 

1 It  is  mere  supposition  that  the  martyrdom  of  Ignatius  occurred  in  Hadri- 
an’s time  ; but  the  same  is  true  of  other  views.  As  is  well  known,  the  question 
concerning  the  genuineness  of  the  seven  letters  has  not  as  yet  been  positively 
settled.  Cf.  Zahn,  Ignat,  v.  Antioch,  1873,  my  essay  concerning  the  time  of  Igna- 
tius (Leipzig,  1878).  The  question  of  genuineness  is  of  minor  importance  for 
our  present  purpose. 

■ Cf.  Ignat.,  Ad.  Roman,  I,  2 ; 2,  1,  2,  etc.,  etc. 

3 Cf.  Zahn,  Ignat,  v.  Ant.  p.  247  seq. 

4 Cf.  id.,  cap.  I,  2 : v/iiv  yap  evxepec  ear  tv,  0 iSeArrc  tt  oirjoai. 

5 The  Acts  are  printed  in  Ruinart  (Acta  Mart,  sine  [1731],  p.  20  seq.).  Con- 
cerning the  same,  cf.  Aube,  ibid.,  p.  289  seq.,  and  Gorres , Zeitsch.  f.  wiss.  Theol. , 
1878,  p.  35  seq.  The  Acts  are  said  to  have  originated  from  Julius  Africanus  [?]. 
Concerning  other  “ acts  of  the  martyrs”  in  the  time  of  Hadrian  cf.  Aub6,  ibid.,  pp. 
278-296. 

6 Cf.  Lamprid.,  Alex.  Sevcrus,  43:  “ Christo  templum  facere  voluit  eumque 
inter  deos  recipere,  quod  et  Hadrianus  cogitasse  fertur,  qui  templa  in  omnibus 
civitatibus  sine  simulacris  iusserat  fieri,  quae  hodieque  idcirco  quia  non  habent 
numina  dicuntur  Hadriani,  quae  ille  ad  hoc  parasse  dicebatur.”  What  follows 
does  not  perhaps  relate  to  Hadrian,  but  to  Alex.  Severus.  The  entire  legend 
certainly  did  not  come  into  existence  before  the  third  century  as  a convenient 
explanation  at  that  time  of  those  peculiar  structures. 

1 The  decree  of  Hadrian  to  Minucius  Fundanus  (found  in  Justin.,  Apol.  i. 
cap.  68,  and  in  Euseb.,  Hist.  eccl.  iv.  9 ; Latin  by  Rufinus).  Its  genuineness  has 
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superstition  like  the  others — a religion,  interesting  perhaps  to 
the  inquisitive  emperor,  but  at  the  same  time  despicable,  one  of 
the  many  errors  of  the  indiscriminating  multitude ; of  the  mul- 
titude of  the  poor  and  outcast;  for  to  the  superficial  view,  the 
Christian  faith  ever  represented  the  jewel  of  this  class  of  man- 
kind. 

This  was  true  also  under  the  government  of  the  two  suc- 
ceeding emperors.1  Indeed  it  would  almost  seem  as  if,  at  the 
time  of  Antoninus  Pius  and  Marcus  Aurelius,  Christianity  fell 
back  still  further  into  the  lower  classes.  The  Roman  bishop  in 
the  time  of  Antoninus  Pius  came  from  the  ranks  of  slavery,5 
and  we  know  next  to  nothing  of  his  relations  to  the  court. 
Only  one  fact  is  known,  that  in  the  trial  of  the  apologist  Justin, 
a man  named  Euelpistus  was  also  involved.  To  the  question 
of  the  praefect,  “Who  are  you?”  he  replied,  “I  am  a slave  of 
the  emperor,  but  made  free  by  Christ.”  3 Thus  Christianity 
had  mot  wholly  died  out  in  the  palace  of  Antonines.  It  is  per- 
haps in  point  here  to  allude  again  to  the  Christian  names 
“ Faustus,”  “ Faustinus,”  “ Faustinianus,”  “ Mattidia,”  in  the 
Pseudo-Clementina.  But  the  philosopher  upon  the  throne  of 
the  Caesars,  the  resigned  Stoic  Marcus  Aurelius,  carried  out  the 
measures  of  Trajan  with  still  greater  stringency,  in  order  to  sup- 
press the  Christian  religion.  The  province  of  Gaul  has  a story 

been  called  in  question  by  Keim  (Theol.  Jahrb.,  1856,  p.  387),  Bohringer  {Die 
Kirch.  Gesch.  d.  drei  ersten  Jahrhunderte  [edit,  ii.],  T.  i.  p.  114  seq.),  Overbeck 
( Studien , i.  p.  137  seq.).  Renan  and  others  hold  fast  to  their  genuineness.  Aub6 
(ibid.,  p.262  seq.)  is  inclined  to  doubt  their  genuineness.  This  writing  is  indeed 
very  suspicious  in  that  it  contains  a plain  deviation  from  the  policy  of  Trajan 
toward  the  Christians.  Concerning  Minucius  Fundanus,  cf.  Waddington, 
Pastes  des  Provinces  Asiaiiques  [1872],  Nos.  128,  129.  He  was  probably  procon- 
sul of  Asia  Minor  in  124  and  125  ; a friend  of  Pliny  (see  Plin.,  Epp.  i.  9,  iv.  15,  v. 
16,  vi.  6)  and  Plutarch  (see  Plut.,  De  tranquil l.  animi  i.,  de  cohibenda  ira). 
This  last  circumstance  is  not  unimportant  for  the  decision  as  to  the  correspond- 
ence. 

1 Cf.  Minuc.  Felix,  Octav.  8:  “homines  deploratae,  inlicit®  ac  desperatae 
factionis,”  “ seminudi,”  “ latebrosa  et  lucifuga  natio,"  etc.,  etc. 

2 We  must  draw  this  conclusion  from  the  fact  that  his  brother  Hermas  was 
a slave  (see  Vis.  i.  1). 

3 Acta  Justini,  cap.  4 (Otto,  Corp.  Apologg.,  T.  iii.  p.  270).  The  trial  was  at  the 
close  of  the  reign  of  Antoninus  Pius  ; cf.  Zahn,  Theol.  Lit.  Zeitung,  1876,  No.  17. 
Concerning  other  martyrs  in  the  time  of  Antoninus  Pius  and  the  edict  of  am- 
nesty ascribed  to  this  emperor,  cf.  Aube,  ibid.,  pp.  297-341  ; Overbeck,  Studien. 
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to  tell  in  this  connection.1  Yet  the  Roman  rulers  thought 
they  could  make  short  work  with  the  Church  in  the  same  way 
as  with  a treasonable  league  among  the  plebeians.  No  marks  of 
great  anxiety  or  fear  displayed  themselves  as  yet  upon  the 
countenance  of  the  Caesars,  and  Roman  writers  mention 
almost  every  other  religion  more  frequently  than  they  do  the 
Christian.  But  even  the  terrible  persecutions  under  Marcus 
Aurelius  3 seemed  to  have  had  the  effect  of  sowing  the  seeds 
of  Christianity  more  widely. 

The  condition  and  position  of  the  Church  were  much  changed 
even  under  the  reign  of  his  son  and  successor,  Commodus.  The 
period  when  the  Church  was  wont  to  be  termed  the  refuge  of 
common  people  and  criminals  rapidly  passed  away.3  After 
the  reign  of  Septimius,  Christianity  and  the  Church  became 
public,  political,  and  religious  factors  in  the  empire,  and  with 
this  the  position  of  the  Christians  at  the  court  was  modified. 

Adolf  Harnack. 

1 Cf.  Euseb.,  Hist.  eccl.  v.  I seq. 

5 The  time  of  Marcus  Aurelius  furnishes  us  with  a considerable  number  of 
acts  of  the  martyrs,  but  hardly  one  of  them  is  trustworthy.  Cf.  Ruinart,  1.  c.,  p. 
22  seq.  (martyr.  S.  Felicitatis  et  septem  filiorum).  Aub6,  ibid.,  pp  342-389,  439- 
465.  Concerning  the  martyrdom  of  S.  Cmcilia,  who  belonged  to  the  noble 
family  of  the  Caecilii,  cf.  De  Rossi,  Roma  Sotterr.  T.  ii. , pp.  113-161  ; Kraus, 
Roma  Sotterr.  pp.  125,  150  seq.  ; Friedlander,  ibid.,  vol.  i.  p.  492  seq.  Lipsius. 
{Chronologic  d.  rom  Bisckdfe,  p.  180  seq.)  has  established  arguments  against  De 
Rossi’s  presentation. 

3 The  course  of  this  change  of  feeling  may  be  easily  traced  by  comparing 
Tertullian’s  Apologeticum  with  the  older  Apologies 
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HE  recent  work  by  Professor  Kuenen,  of  the  University 


of  Leyden,  entitled  “ The  Prophets  and  Prophecy  in 
Israel,”  1 is  written  from  the  standpoint  of  the  most  ultra  criti- 
cism and  of  absolute  anti-supernaturalism. 

According  to  Dr.  Kuenen’s  view  as  stated  by  himself, 
“ prophecy  is  one  of  the  most  important  and  remarkable  phe- 
nomena in  the  history  of  religion,  but  just  on  that  account  a 
human  phenomenon,  proceeding  from  Israel,  directed  to  Israel.” 
It  is  from  God  in  no  other  sense  than  as  “ from  him  are  all 
things.”  It  is  ” a testimony  not  as  out  of  heaven  to  us,  but  a 
testimony  to  men’s  need,  and  to  Israel’s  peculiar  destination  to 
‘ seek  the  Lord,  if  haply  they  might  feel  after  him  and  find 
him.’  ” (A  destination,  by  the  way,  which  in  the  Scriptures  is 
ascribed  not  to  Israel,  but  to  the  Gentiles  before  Christ’s  com- 
ing.) ” A preparation  for  Christianity?  Yes;  but  in  another 
sense  than  that  which  tradition  means  by  these  words — no  pre- 
diction of  facts  in  the  life  of  Christ,  but  a preparation  of  the  soil 
out  of  which  Christianity  was  to  spring,  the  prelude  to  the  new 
religious  creation  which  mankind  owe  to  Jesus  of  Nazareth” 
(PP-  4,  5)- 

Prof.  Kuenen  proposes  to  settle  the  strife  between  the  super- 
natural and  the  naturalistic  view  of  prophecy  by  the  single  test 
of  their  fulfilment.  To  this  we  cheerfully  assent.  It  is  a test 
to  which  the  sacred  writers  themselves  appeal  (Deut.  18  : 21, 
22  ; Isa.  43  : 9-12  ; Jer.  28  : 9)  ; it  is  palpable,  obvious,  and 
easily  applied.  If  these  predictions  have  been  fulfilled,  they 
are  from  God  ; if  not,  they  cannot  be  from  him. 

1 “The  Prophets  and  Prophecy  in  Israel.”  An  Historical  and  Critical  En- 
quiry, by  Dr.  A.  Kuenen,  Professor  of  Theology  in  the  University  of  Leyden. 
Translated  from  the  Dutch  by  the  Rev.  Adam  Milroy,  M.A.,  with  an  Introduc- 
tion by  J.  Muir,  Esq.,  D.C.L.  London.  1877.  8vo,  pp.  593. 
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He  divides  (p.  25)  the  sources  of  our  information  respecting 
the  predictions  in  the  Old  Testament  into  three  classes,  viz.  : 

1st.  Writings  of  prophets. 

“ 2d.  Historical  accounts  regarding  what  the  prophets  have 
done  and  spoken. 

“ 3d.  Words  of  God  addressed  to  historical  personages,  and 
incorporated  in  the  narratives  concerning  them.” 

It  would  divert  us  too  much  from  our  present  purpose  to  un- 
dertake here  the  defence  of  those  books,  or  parts  of  books, 
which  Dr.  Kuenen  sets  aside  as  not  genuine.  They  have  been 
abundantly  vindicated  by  able  critical  scholars.  We  simply  re- 
mark, in  passing,  that  the  allegation  that  these  predictions  were 
written  after  the  event  is  equivalent  to  a confession  of  the  accu- 
racy of  their  fulfilment  which  cannot  otherwise  be  evaded.  But 
the  question  at  issue  can  be  settled  by  prophecies  whose  genu- 
ineness no  one  has  yet  ventured  to  dispute.  After  all  that  has 
been  done  in  the  way  of  attempted  elimination,  enough  remains 
to  establish  unmistakably  the  divine  origin  of  prophecy.  If 
this  can  be  first  settled  by  what  Dr.  Kuenen  himself  confesses 
to  be  the  genuine  productions  of  the  prophets,  he  will  no 
longer  have  the  same  motive  to  deny  the  genuineness  of  the 
rest,  especially  when  it  appears,  as  is  in  truth  the  case,  that, 
even  as  his  own  critical  hypotheses,  these  latter  still  afford  evi- 
dence of  divine  prescience  ; for  they  contain  predictions  reach- 
ing beyond  the  date  at  which  he  alleges  that  they  were  written, 
and  which  have  been  manifestly  fulfilled. 

Dr.  Kuenen  groups  what  he  calls  the  unfulfilled  prophecies 
under  three  heads,  as  they  severally  relate  to  (1)  the  destiny  of 
the  heathen  nations  ; (2)  the  judgments  pronounced  upon  Israel  ; 
and  (3)  the  expectations  of  the  prophets  with  regard  to  Israel’s 
future.  It  will  be  convenient  to  follow  him  in  this  arrange- 
ment. 

The  first  instance  adduced  is  this  (p.  102)  : “ The  prophets 
are  unanimous  in  announcing  the  destruction  of  the  cities  of  the 
Philistines.”  Whereupon  he  confesses:  “It  is  true,  indeed, 
that  scarcely  any  traces  remain  of  the  very  ancient  glory  of  the 
five  cities.  They  have  shared  in  the  same  fate  that  has  smitten 
the  whole  of  Palestine.  They  have  been  laid  desolate  or  have 
gradually  decayed  ; after  Jerusalem,  indeed,  but  still  like  her 
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they  too  have  fallen.”  This,  however,  he  refuses  to  accept  as 
the  proper  fulfilment  of  the  predictions  for  two  reasons.  First, 
because  ‘ ‘ the  judgment  contemplated  is  plainly  one  that  would 
be  executed  soon.  When  delayed  for  a long  period  it  ceased  to 
be  a judgment,  especially  in  such  cases  as  we  find  in  Amos 
(1  : 6-8)  and  Ezekiel  (25  : 15-17),  where  a specific  sin  is  men- 
tioned as  the  reason  of  Jahveh’s  displeasure.”  But  why  the 
divine  retribution  forfeits  its  character  if  it  does  not  occur  soon 
is  not  very  clear.  There  is  something  striking,  no  doubt,  in  a 
penalty  that  follows  swiftly  upon  the  heels  of  transgression. 
And  yet  most  men  would  concede  equal  impressiveness  to  a 
doom  which  is  sure  to  come,  however  long  delayed.  The 
length  of  the  interval  renders  it  all  the  more  certain  that  God 
does  not  forget,  and  that  even-handed  justice  will  not  fail 
eventually  to  strike  its  mark.  And  that  the  prophets  in  partic- 
ular, with  whom  it  is  that  we  are  now  concerned,  did  not  judge 
it  essential  that  a recompense  must  be  speedy  appears  both 
from  their  directly  declaring  the  reverse  (Hab.  2 : 3),  and  from 
their  undisturbed  confidence  when  this  very  demand  was  made 
by  presumptuous  sinners  of  their  own  day  (Isa.  5 : 19  ; Jer. 
17  : 15  ; Amos  5 : 18).  This  Dr.  Kuenen  seems  here  to  have 
overlooked,  though  his  memory  is  less  treacherous  in  another 
place  when  he'  has  an  end  to  answer  by  it  (p.  360)  : “ The  ful- 
filment of  their  predictions  can  be  to  themselves,  to  a certain 
extent,  matter  of  indifference  ; that  is  to  say,  the  fulfilment  in 
this  or  that  specific  form  at  that  specific  time.  It  is  to  them  a 
settled  truth  that  Jahveh  is  righteous,  and  not  less  that  at 
some  period  his  righteousness  shall  be  revealed  in  a dazzling  and 
unmistakable  manner  ; but  how  and  when  this  revelation  shall 

take  place  is  a question  of  subordinate  importance 

If  it  is  not  fulfilled  now,  then  it  will  be  fulfilled  at  a later  time.” 
If  now,  by  Dr.  Kuenen’s  own  confession,  the  element  of  time 
enters  so  little  into  the  prophet’s  expectations,  by  what  right 
can  it  be  demanded  that  the  prediction  must  be  fulfilled  speed- 
ily or  it  is  no  fulfilment  at  all  in  the  sense  intended  by  the 
prophet  ? This  is  surely  unreasonable,  unless  he  has  himself 
specified  some  limit  within  which  it  must  occur. 

Is  this  done  in  the  present  instance  ? There  is  no  pre- 
tence of  it  in  Amos,  Joel  (3:4-8),  Ezekiel,  Zephaniah  (2: 
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4-7)  or  Zechariah  (9:5-7);  only  Isaiah  (14:31)  and  Jere- 
miah (47  : 2)  speak  of  a calamity  to  come  upon  Philistia 
from  the  north  ; and  “ whenever  Isaiah  and  Jeremiah  make 
mention  of  an  enemy  out  of  the  north,  they  intimate,  in 
no  doubtful  manner,  that  they  are  thinking,  the  former  of 
the  Assyrians,  the  latter  of  the  Chaldeans.”  Well,  did  the 
Assyrians  and  Chaldeans  bring  the  predicted  distress  upon  Phil- 
istia ? Assyrian  monuments  furnish  abundant  evidence  on  this 
point.  Sargon  took  Hanun  King  of  Gaza  prisoner  and  led  him 
away  into  Assyria.1  The  King  of  Ashdod  made  his  submission 
to  Sennacherib,  while  the  King  of  Ashkelon  with  his  whole  family 
were  carried  captive  to  Assyria,  and  a vassal  placed  upon  the 
throne  in  his  stead  ; the  princes  of  Ekron  were  slain  and 
impaled,  numbers  of  the  people  sold  as  slaves,  and  a king  cre- 
ated subject  to  Assyria.2  Esarhaddon  and  Assurbanipal  include 
the  kings  of  Gaza,  Ashkelon,  Ekron,  and  Ashdod  in  their  lists 
of  tributary  monarchs.3  And  as  Nebuchadnezzar  subdued 
Phenicia  and  Syria,  and  carried  his  arms  into  Egypt,4  he  must 
have  overrun  the  whole  Philistine  region.  So  far,  therefore, 
from  these  prophecies  remaining  unaccomplished,  the  very  ful- 
filment that  Dr.  Kuenen  asks  for  did  take  place.  The  Philis- 
tines were  chastised  by  both  Assyria  and  Babylon,  and  the  judg- 
ment predicted,  instead  of  ceasing  with  these  preliminary  ful- 
filments, went  on  until  the  region  was  reduced  to  the  desolation 
that  it  now  is. 

But  Dr.  Kuenen’s  second  objection  is  that  “ the  punishment 
of  the  Philistines  takes  place,  according  to  the  prophets,  in  the 
interest  of  Israel.  It  is  against  the  people  of  Jahveh  that  they 
have  transgressed  ; it  is  the  people  of  Jahveh,  therefore,  that 
shall  reap  the  fruits  of  their  destruction,  take  possession  of  their 
territory,  and  incorporate  the  remnant  of  them  with  themselves. 
In  other  words,  with  the  prophets  the  lot  of  the  Philistines 
forms  a contrast  to  that  of  the  Israelites.  In  the  prophecy  of 
Isaiah,  Zion,  founded  by  Jahveh,  and  a safe  refuge  for  the  poor 
of  his  people,  stands  in  opposition  to  Philistia,  whose  inhabi- 

1 “ Les  Inscriptions  Assyriennes  des  Sargonides,”  p.  36. 

3 Ibid.,  pp.  44,  45. 

3 Schrader,  “ Keilinschriften  und  A.  Test.,”  pp.  229,  230. 

4 Josephus,  ‘‘Against  Apion,”  i.  19. 
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tants  perish  by  famine  and  sword.  The  same  prophet  expects 
that  the  reunited  tribes  ‘ shall  fly  upon  the  shoulder  of  the  Phi- 
listines toward  the  west’ — that  is,  shall  extend  their  dominion  in 
that  direction  and  make  the  Philistines  subject  to  them.”  We 
might  point  him  to  the  fact  that  the  Jews  under  Jonathan 
Maccabaeus  and  Alexander  Jannaeus  did  capture  the  Philistine 
cities  ; that  the  name  Philistine  thenceforward  ceased  out  of 
history  ; and  that  the  population  of  the  region  was  subsequently 
absorbed  into  or  supplanted  by  Jewish  residents.  But  has  not 
the  ancient  glory  of  Israel  faded  away  as  well  as  that  of  the 
Philistines?  Instead  of  the  contrast  which  prophecy  leads  us 
to  anticipate,  have  they  not  alike  fallen  into  decline  and  ruin  ? 
The  answer  to  this  question  obviously  involves  the  correctness 
of  the  prophetic  expectations  regarding  Israel,  and,  to  avoid 
needless  repetition,  must  be  reserved  until  the  prophecies  re- 
specting Israel  come  regularly  before  us  in  the  course  of  our 
inquiry.  Meanwhile  let  it  be  noted  here  that  all  that  the 
prophets  have  said  concerning  the  Philistines  has  been  in  the 
fullest  and  strictest  sense  accomplished.  The  only  point  which, 
for  the  reason  stated,  we  leave  unsettled  at  this  stage  of  the  dis- 
cussion is,  Do  the  fortunes  of  Israel  stand  in  the  required  con- 
trast to  those  of  Philistia  ? 

The  next  prophecies  adduced  are  those  against  Tyre  by  Isaiah 
(chap.  23)  and  Ezekiel  (chaps.  26-28).  Of  the  latter  Dr.  Kuenen 
says  (p.  107)  : “ What  he  predicts  for  Tyre  is  nothing  less  than 
entire  destruction.  The  many  nations  that  march  against  her  to 
battle  ‘ shall  destroy  her  walls  and  break  down  her  towers.  ’ Jah- 
veh  ‘ shall  sweep  away  her  dust — the  layer  of  earth  on  which  her 
houses  and  gardens  were  placed — and  make  her  a bare  rock.  ’ 
Thus  she  shall  become  * a place  where  men  spread  nets  in  the 
midst  of  the  sea.’  The  multitude  of  nations  that  execute  this 
judgment  are  led  by  Nebuchadnezzar,  the  king  of  kings.  He 
shall  lay  siege  to  the  city,  and  finally  ‘ shall  enter  in  through 
her  gates  as  men  enter  into  a conquered  town.’  Then  plunder- 
ing and  devastation  follow  until  Tyre  has  ceased  to  exist.” 

Now,  Dr.  Kuenen  confesses  that  “ Tyre  capitulated  ” to  Neb- 
uchadnezzar at  the  end  of  his  long  siege  of  thirteen  years,  and 
‘‘wholly  or  partially  lost  her  independence.”  And  that  this 
was  really  the  case  is  abundantly  demonstrated  in  Movers’  elab- 
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orate  investigation  of  this  point,1  an  author  whom  none  can  sus- 
pect of  being  biassed  in  his  conclusions  by  a regard  for  the 
authority  of  the  prophet.  He  further  admits,  what  is  too  palpa- 
ble to  be  denied,  that  “ Tyre  is  at  present  an  insignificant  fish- 
ing village.”  Every  trait  in  the  prophetic  description  has  long 
since  been  matched  by  the  event.  But  he  complains  that  this 
desolation  was  not  effected  all  at  once  ; the  fulfilment  of  the 
prophecy  was  not  exhausted  by  the  victory  of  Nebuchadnezzar. 
The  city  was  not  laid  waste  by  him,  nor  its  trade  destroyed.  It 
continued  to  be  a powerful  and  wealthy  merchant  city  even 
under  the  Persian  dominion.  All  that  the  prophecy  declares 
has  come  to  pass.  The  correspondence  between  the  word  of 
the  prophet  and  the  condition  to  which  this  mistress  of  the  seas 
has  been  reduced  is  signal  and  undeniable.  But  this  was  not 
brought  about  by  Nebuchadnezzar  alone.  It  was  not  the  issue 
of  his  single  siege.  It  was  not  accomplished  in  one  age,  nor  by 
the  operation  of  any  one  cause.  The  city  was  weakened  and 
humbled  by  Nebuchadnezzar.  It  was  still  further  humiliated 
by  Alexander  the  Great.  Other  Avars  and  struggles  folloAved. 
Other  causes  conspired  to  dry.up  the  sources  of  its  prosperity. 
And  because  the  desolation  described  by  the  prophet  was  only 
fully  reached  after  a long  interval,  and  was  the  result  of  many 
combined  influences,  it  is  most  strangely  argued  that  this  must 
not  be  regarded  as  the  fulfilment  of  Ezekiel’s  prediction.  One 
Avould  think  that  the  greater  the  lapse  of  time  and  the  more 
complicated  the  causes  at  work,  the  more  decisive  and  complete 
Avould  be  the  evidence  of  a far-reaching  foresight,  and  that  it 
A\-as  no  merely  human  calculation  from  limited  and  imperfect 
data.  The  proof  of  prophetic  power  is  surely  not  diminished 
or  destroyed  because  that  is  foretold  which  only  He  could  knoAv 
who  sees  the  end  from  the  beginning,  and  to  whom  a thousand 
years  are  as  one  day. 

But,  says  Dr.  Kuenen,  ” Is  it  not  clear  as  day  that  it  [the 
prophecy  of  Ezekiel]  announces  the  overthrow  of  the  Phenicians 
as  being  close  at  hand  ?"  The  prophet  says  no  such  thing.  On 
the  contrary,  it  is  “ clear  as  day”  that  such  a limitation  of  the 
prophecy  to  Avhat  was  ” close  at  hand  ” is  wholly  gratuitous,  and 


1 “ Das  Phoenzische  Alterthum,”  i.  pp.  427-450. 
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is  a covert  assumption  of  the  very  question  at  issue.  If  the 
announcement  made  by  Ezekiel  were  only  a shrewd  conjecture 
from  the  existing  political  situation,  the  prophetic  horizon  would 
have  to  be  narrowed  accordingly,  and  nothing  that  was  remote 
or  that  was  dependent  upon  causes  not  yet  apparent  could  be 
admitted  to  fall  within  its  scope.  And  after  the  prophecy  has 
thus  been  degraded  to  a merely  human  anticipation,  it  is  com- 
paratively easy  to  show  that  it  has  failed.  Eliminate  or  refuse 
to  recognize  the  stamp  of  its  divinity,  and  its  non-fulfilment  nat- 
urally follows  ; for  that  is  tacitly  involved  in  the  primary  assump- 
tion. Only  it  is  strange,  on  Dr.  Kuenen’s  view  of  the  case,  if 
the  prophecy  in  its  true  intent,  as  understood  by  Ezekiel  and 
his  hearers,  was  restricted  to  events  “close  at  hand,”  that 
they  could  themselves  have  retained  any  confidence  in  it  as  a 
message  from  God  ; for  it  was  falsified  before  it  was  even  put  on 
rbcord.  The  siege  of  Tyre  came  to  an  end  years  before  the 
book  of  Ezekiel  was  issued,  and  Tyre  still  survived.  Now,  if 
no  exactness  of  correspondence  in  the  future  between  the  event 
and  the  terms  of  the  prediction  could  be  a fulfilment  of  the  lat- 
ter in  the  sense  put  upon  it  by  the  prophet  and  his  contempo- 
raries, how  does  it  come  to  pass  that  it  was  not  utterly  discred- 
ited in  their  esteem  and  refused  a place  in  this  collection  pro- 
fessing to  be  uttered  under  the  immediate  inspiration  of  God  ? 

Dr.  Kuenen  himself,  when  he  would  convert  prophecy  into 
a vague  presentiment  or  a pious  deduction  from  the  moral  gov- 
ernment of  God,  admits  that  the  time  when  Jehovah’s 
righteousness  should  be  revealed  is  to  the  prophets  “ a question 
of  subordinate  importance”  (p.  360).  They  were  convinced 
that  the  haughty  oppressors  of  his  people  would  some  time  be 
laid  low  by  his  avenging  arm,  but  it  was  not  indispensable  that 
this  should  be  done  immediately.  “ When  their  anticipations 
were  not  realized,  they  will  have  easily  satisfied  themselves  with 
the  thought  that  the  fulfilment  would  doubtless  occur  at  a later 
period.  In  truth  it  makes  a very  essential  difference  whether 
any  event  is  estimated  in  and  on  account  of  itself  or  as  the  form 
in  which  something  else  is  revealed.  In  the  first  case,  its  non- 
realization is  a bitter  disappointment,  and  for  him  who  an- 
nounced it  a painful  humiliation  ; but  this  bitterness  and  this 
pain  are  not  felt  when  recourse  is  at  once  had  to  the  conviction  : 
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if  it  is  not  fulfilled  now,  then  it  will  be  fulfilled  at  a later  time  ; 
the  righteousness  of  Jahveh  endures  and  must  positively  some 
time  come  to  light.”1  Dr.  Kuenen  fancies  that  Ezekiel  him- 
self expected  Nebuchadnezzar  to  accomplish  all  that  he  uttered 
in  his  prediction  respecting  Tyre.  This  is  nowhere  stated  in 
the  prediction  itself.  It  is  merely  Dr.  Kuenen’s  opinion.  But 
suppose  him  to  be  correct  ; what  then  ? We  do  not  claim 
omniscience  for  the  prophet,  but  simply  inspiration  and  unerr- 
ing truth  for  his  prediction.  And  even  on  the  low  view  of 
prophecy  entertained  by  Dr.  Kuenen,  the  essential  thing  in  the 
prophet’s  mind  was  the  vindication  of  God’s  righteous  judg- 
ment ; the  time  when  this  should  take  place  was  of  little  conse- 
quence. The  fact,  not  the  period  of  its  manifestation,  was  what 
he  regarded  as  absolutely  certain.  Whenever  this  manifesta- 
tion should  occur,  it  would  be  to  him  the  fulfilment  of  his  pre- 
diction. How  can  Dr.  Kuenen,  therefore,  on  his  own  principles, 
justify  his  assertion  that  the  event  must  be  “ close  at  hand  ” in 
order  to  verify  the  prophet’s  anticipation  ? Much  less  can  it  be 
necessary  to  the  accomplishment  of  that  which  is  a direct  revela- 
tion from  the  omniscient  God  himself.  In  fact,  it  looks  some- 
what like  grasping  both  horns  of  a dilemma  at  once,  when  Dr. 
Kuenen,  in  his  zeal  to  fasten  human  infirmity  on  the  proph- 
ecies, affirms  with  one  breath  that  a particular  event  “ close  at 
hand  ” must  have  been  intended  by  them,  so  that  nothing  else 
can  be  a fulfilment  of  them,  and  with  the  next  declares  that  the 
manifestation  of  Jehovah’s  righteousness  is  the  one  fixed  convic- 
tion of  the  prophets,  irrespective  of  either  time  or  mode. 

But,  says  Dr.  Kuenen,  “ Ezekiel  himself  declares  that  his 
expectations  concerning  the  fate  of  Tyre  were  not  realized” 
(Ezek.  29  : 18-20).  “ Son  of  man,  Nebuchadrezzar  King  of 

Babylon  caused  his  army  to  serve  a great  service  against  Tyre  : 
every  head  was  made  bald,  and  every  shoulder  was  peeled  : yet 
had  he  no  wages,  nor  his  army,  for  Tyre,  for  the  service  that  he 
had  served  against  it  ; ” whereupon  the  land  of  Egypt  is  prom- 
ised him  for  his  wages.  Dr.  Kuenen  very  naturally  apprehends 
that  this  proof  will  be  suspected  of  being  so  very  strong  as  to  be 

1 The  italics  in  the  various  quotations  from  Dr.  Kuenen  are  invariably  his 
own. 
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worth  nothing  (p.  no):  “ How  by  any  possibility  can  Ezekiel 
come  forward  as  a witness  against  the  realization  of  his  own 
prophecy  ?”  The  fact  is  that  the  sense  put  upon  this  passage  is 
an  utter  perversion  of  its  meaning.  Nebuchadnezzar  must  have 
performed  the  work  against  Tyre  which  the  Lord  had  assigned 
to  him,  or  he  would  not  have  earned  the  wages  which  are  here 
promised  him  and  declared  to  be  rightfully  his.  The  prophet 
revokes  nothing  of  his  former  prediction.  He  confesses  to  no 
failure  or  disappointed  expectations.  He  makes  no  attempt  to 
accommodate  the  expressions  which  he  had  previously  used  to 
an  event  which  had  turned  out  differently  from  his  anticipa- 
tions. He  simply  says,  Nebuchadnezzar  has  done  his  work, 
which  was  an  exceedingly  toilsome  one,  and  has  thereby  earned 
a larger  wages  than  the  spoils  of  Tyre  afforded  him  ; he  shall 
have  Egypt  in  addition  to  make  up  full  payment.  There  is 
nothing  surely  in  this  that  looks  as  though  Ezekiel  regarded  his 
prophecy  against  Tyre  as  having  failed  in  so  far  as  respects  the 
work  committed  to  Nebuchadnezzar,  but  the  very  reverse. 

Nevertheless,  says  Dr.  Kuenen,  “this  much  is  plain,  that 
Nebuchadnezzar  did  not  enter  in  through  the  gates  of  Tyre  as 
men  enter  into  a conquered  city”  (Ezek.  26  : 10).  How  does 
he  know  ? And  “ as  little  did  his  troops  carry  away  the  wealth 
of  Tyre  and  plunder  her  merchandise’’  (v.  12).  Tyre  was  open 
seaward  during  the  entire  siege.  The  wealthiest  citizens  may 
have  fled  to  distant  colonies  and  taken  their  goods  with  them 
(Isa.  23  : 6,  7,  12).  The  treasures  of  their  sanctuaries  may  like- 
wise have  been  temporarily  removed  for  safe-keeping.  And  the 
terms  of  the  capitulation,  of  which  we  know  nothing,  may  have 
limited  the  amount  that  the  conqueror  should  receive.  It  is 
very  easy  to  understand  how  he  could  have  “ made  a spoil  of 
its  riches,”  and  yet  not  be  adequately  paid  for  his  long  and  toil- 
some service. 

In  regard  to  Isaiah’s  prediction  against  Tyre  (chap.  23),  Dr. 
Kuenen  complains  that  its  fulfilment  is  sometimes  sought  in  the 
siege  of  that  city  by  Shalmaneser  King  of  Assyria,  and  sometimes 
in  that  by  Nebuchadnezzar  ; and  he  insists  that  a choice  must 
be  made  between  them.  But  what  is  there  to  hinder  its  em- 
bracing both  ? It  is  a declaration  of  God’s  work  of  judgment 
upon  Tyre  to  be  executed  partly  by  one  instrument  and  partly 
l9 
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by  another,  which  in  the  actual  unfoldings  of  history  met  its 
partial  accomplishment  in  different  periods  successively,  but  is 
here  gathered  up  into  a single  picture  of  its  future  destiny. 

To  the  general  prediction  of  its  overthrow,  the  prophet  adds 
the  specific  statement  (vs.  15-18)  that  Tyre  shall  be  forgotten 
seventy  years,  after  which  her  trade  shall  revive  and  her  gains,  in- 
stead of  being  treasured  up  for  her  own  advantage,  shall  be  holi- 
ness to  the  Lord.  Dr.  Kuenen  remarks  that  “ facts  like  those 
announced  here  cannot  pass  away  without  leaving  some  traces.” 
And  they  have  not  done  so,  even  though  he  professes  that  he 
has  not  been  able  to  find  them.  The  term  of  her  humiliation 
is  at  once  explained  by  the  declaration  of  Jeremiah  (25  : 1 1)  that 
the  land  of  Judah  and  all  contiguous  nations,  among  whom  (v. 
22)  Tyre  is  expressly  included,  should  serve  the  King  of  Babylon 
seventy  years.  This  is  precisely  the  interval  between  the  de- 
cisive victory  gained  by  Nebuchadnezzar  at  Carchemish  over 
Pharaoh-necho  King  of  Egypt  (Jer.  46  : 2),  which  opened  his 
way  to  Jerusalem  and  the  neighboring  kingdoms  that  had  com- 
bined against  him,  and  the  conquest  of  Babylon  by  Cyrus. 
That  Tyre  continued  after  its  siege  by  Nebuchadnezzar  to  be 
subject  to  Babylon  till  the  latter  city  was  itself  overthrown  by 
Cyrus  is  apparent  from  an  extract  which  Josephus1  has  for- 
tunately preserved  for  us  from  Tyre’s  own  annals.  This  informs 
us  that  Hiram,  who  was  reigning  in  Tyre  when  Cyrus  became 
king  of  Persia,  as  well  as  his  brother  and  predecessor,  had  been 
brought  from  Babylon  to  be  placed  upon  the  throne. 

But  what  shall  be  said  of  the  predicted  conversion  of  this 
heathen  city  with  its  wealth  to  the  service  of  the  Lord  ? There 
has  been  an  incipient  fulfilment  of  this  which  should  not  be 
overlooked.  Tyre  had  its  Christian  disciples  in  the  days  of  the 
apostles  (Acts  21  : 3-6),  and  subsequently  a flourishing  church. 
It  was  the  seat  of  a bishop  ; its  cathedral  was  the  most  elegant 
structure  in  Phenicia  ; synods  were  held  there.  It  had  a Chris- 
tian population  down  to  the  time  of  the  crusades,  when  it  was 
erected  into  a Latin  archbishopric  under  the  patriarch  of  Jerusa- 
lem. One  of  the  most  noticeable  among  the  ruins  of  ancient 

1 “Against  Apion,”  book  i.  § 21.  A hint  of  Tyre’s  reduced  condition  at  the 
close  of  the  exile  may  be  found  in  the  fact  that  Zidon  is  mentioned  before  it, 
(Ezra  3 : 7)  instead  of  after  it,  which  is  the  usual  order. 
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Tyre  is  that  of  a Christian  church,  which  was  originally  a large 
and  splendid  structure.  This,  however,  is  but  the  budding  of 
a fulfilment,  and  by  no  means  all  that  the  prophecy  leads  us  to 
expect.  The  consideration  of  what  further  is  involved  in  it  can 
best  be  postponed  to  a subsequent  part  of  this  inquiry,  when  it 
shall  be  taken  up  again,  together  with  the  claim  made  by  Dr. 
Kuenen  (p.  no)  that  the  punishment  of  Tyre,  as  of  the  other 
neighbors  of  Israel,  should  precede  the  return  of  Israel  to  their 
native  land  on  the  ground  of  Ezek.  28  : 24-26.  We  can  only 
appreciate  this  correctly  when  the  prophecies  respecting  Israel 
shall  come  before  us. 

The  next  prediction  introduced  is  that  of  Jeremiah  (49  : 23- 
27)  against  Damascus,  where  the  whole  ground  of  cavil  is  based 
upon  an  ambiguous  word  in  the  English  version,  of  which  ad- 
vantage is  taken  to  put  a sense  upon  it  which  the  original  will 
not  at  all  admit.  “ How  is  the  city  of  praise  not  left  !”  is  thus 
paraphrased,  “ Why  might  not  Damascus  have  remained  ?”  and 
this  affirmed  to  imply  “ its  permanent  desolation;”  whereas 
the  first  glance  at  the  Hebrew  is  sufficient  to  show  that  “ left  ” 
in  this  place  means  not  permitted  to  remain,  but  forsaken . and 
there  is  no  intimation  whatever  that  it  should  not  survive  or  re- 
cover from  the  threatened  blow.  In  the  scanty  accounts  that 
we  possess  of  this  entire  period,  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  event 
referred  to  has  passed  without  mention.  Josephus  (Ant.  x.  II, 
1)  speaks  of  captive  Syrians  taken  to  Babylon  at  the  outset  of 
Nebuchadnezzar’s  reign  ; and  the  subsequent  course  of  events 
makes  it  more  than  probable  that  this  was  again  repeated. 

Of  Ammon  and  Moab  it  is  predicted,  as  Dr.  Kuenen  states, 
that  “ the  two  nations  shall  both  be  driven  away  or  extirpated, 
and  their  cities  shall  be  laid  waste.”  And  he  adds,  ” this  fate 
has  in  fact  overtaken  them.”  But  he  objects  (p.  114)  that 
they  were  still  inhabited  and  flourishing  up  to  the  seventh  cen- 
tury of  the  Christian  era  ;”  whereas  “ the  prophets  do  not  ex- 
pect [Isa.  11  : 14;  25  : 10  ; Zeph.  2 : 9,  10]  that  Moab  and 
Ammon  shall  in  the  course  of  ages  lose  their  national  existence 
along  with  or  even  after  Israel,  but  that  Israel  shall  be  a witness 
of  the  destruction  of  their  enemies , and  shall  reap  the  fruits  of 
that  destruction."  “ The  prophecy  that  Israel  shall  appear  as 
the  inheritor  of  Moab  and  Ammon  of  itself  absolutely  forbids 
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us  to  see  the  realization  of  what  Zephaniah  expected,  in  the  ruin 
of  those  nations  six  centuries  after  the  second  destruction  of 
Jerusalem.”  But  the  punishment  was  not  altogether  postponed 
to  this  late  period.  The  entire  region  was  subdued  and  ravaged 
by  Nebuchadnezzar.  Josephus  (Ant,  x.  9,  7)  specially  mentions 
the  subjugation  of  Celesyria,  Ammon,  and  Moab.  That  he  pur- 
posed specially  to  attack  the  Ammonites  we  learn  from  Ezek. 
21  : 20  ; and  he  had  reasons  for  so  doing  both  in  the  com- 
bination into  which  they  had  entered  against  Chaldea  (Jer. 
27  : 3),  and  in  their  harboring  and  perhaps  instigating  Ishmael 
the  murderer  of  Gedaliah,  whom  the  King  of  Babylon  had  made 
governor  after  the  capture  of  Jerusalem  (Jer.  40  : 14  ; 41  : 2,  15). 

The  relation  of  these  lands  to  Israel  when  restored  will  be 
postponed  until  that  subject  is  considered  in  connection  with 
other  nations. 

For  proof  of  the  fulfilment  of  the  predictions  respecting  the 
Edomites  we  need  not  go  beyond  that  furnished  in  Dr.  Kue- 
nen’s  own  pages,  and  which  he  vainly  endeavors  to  set  aside.  In 
the  time  of  Malachi,  as  1 : 3,  4 expressly  states,  Esau’s  moun- 
tains and  his  heritage  were  lying  waste.  If  this  was  effected, 
as  there  is  every  reason  to  believe,  by  Nebuchadnezzar  in  the 
expedition  1 five  years  after  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  in 
which  he  subjected  the  Ammonites  and  Moabites  and  advanced 
into  Egypt,  then  here  we  have  the  evidence  that  “ nearly  a cen- 
tury after  the  end  of  the  captivity,”  when  the  Jews  were  re- 
stored and  Jerusalem  was  rebuilt,  Edom  was  still  a desolation, 
and  the  prospect  of  recovery  was  as  remote  as  ever.  This  cer- 
tainly is  not  “ the  very  opposite”  of  the  representation  in  Joel 
3 : 19,  20,  but  precisely  coincident  with  it.  Obad.,  v.  18, 
Ezek.  25  : 14  found  accomplishment  in  the  spoliation  of  the 
Edomites  by  Judas  Maccabaeus,  then  by  John  Hyrcanus,  “ who 
completely  subdued  them  about  B.C.  130,  compelled  them  to 
adopt  the  rite  of  circumcision,  and  incorporated  them  into  the 
Jewish  state  then  “ by  Simon  son  of  Gioras,  the  head  of  one 
of  the  factions.  The  nation  of  the  Edomites  is  mentioned  no 
more  after  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  (a.D.  70)  : it  was  partly 

1 Josephus,  Ant.  x.  9,  7.  This  is  not  at  variance  with  Ezek.  chap.  35  pr 
36:  5,  which  were  uttered  just  after  the  fall  of  Jerusalem  (33:21),  nor  with 
Isaiah  34,  which  was  not  written  in  the  exile,  but  long  before  it. 
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incorporated  with  the  Jewish  nation,  partly  blended  with  other 
Arabian  tribes.  Meanwhile  their  former  capital,  Sela,  and  a 
great  part  of  their  ancient  territory  had  already,  many  cen- 
turies before,  passed  into  other  hands.”  It  is  now  reduced  to 
utter  desolation.  Its  interval  of  wealth  and  flourishing  trade, 
during  which  it  is  better  known  to  us  by  its  Greek  name  Petra, 
and  when  it  was  occupied  by  others  than  Edomites,  does  not 
prevent  this  region,  first  wrenched  from  the  children  of  Esau, 
then  wasted  as  at  the  present  day,  from  bearing  its  striking  testi- 
mony to  the  truth  of  the  prophecies. 

Ezekiel’s  prediction  of  the  forty  years’  desolation  of  Egypt 
(29  : 1 1 — 1 6)  has  long  proved  perplexing  to  interpreters,  and  is, 
we  frankly  admit,  somewhat  difficult  to  reconcile  with  Herodo- 
tus’ statement  (ii.  177)  that  the  reign  of  Amasis,  a consider- 
able portion  of  which  falls  within  this  predicted  term,  “ was  the 
most  prosperous  time  that  Egypt  ever  saw.”  This  is  no  new 
embarrassment  raised  by  Dr.  Kuenen,  however  ; the  whole 
matter  had  been  thoroughly  sifted,  and  every  thing  possible  to 
be  said  had  been  said  about  it,  before  he  was  born,  and  that 
without  shaking  the  confidence  of  those  veteran  scholars  in  the 
divinity  of  the  prophet’s  word.  In  spite  of  Dr.  Kuenen’s  confi- 
dence that  the  result  which  he  has  obtained  “ defies  all  reason- 
able contradiction  and  will  in  the  end  be  generally  received,” 
we  think  it  can  be  made  to  appear  that  he  is  over-hasty  in  his 
conclusions.  From  the  time  of  the  decisive  battle  of  Car- 
chemish,  at  all  events,  as  Dr.  Kuenen  correctly  states,  Jeremiah 
predicted  that  Nebuchadnezzar  would  invade  Egypt  and  sub- 
due that  country  (Jer.  46  : 13-28).  This  he  still  continued  to 
affirm  years  afterwards,  when  Jerusalem  had  been  destroyed, 
and  Gedaliah  murdered,  and  the  Avretched  remnant  of  Jews  fled, 
contrary  to  the  prophet’s  earnest  remonstrance,  to  Egypt  for 
protection  (Jer.  43  : 8-13  ; 44  : 12-14);  and  the  death  of  King 
Pharaoh-hophra  by  the  hands  of  his  enemies  is  made  the  sign 
of  its  fulfilment  (44  : 29,  30).  Ezekiel  repeats  with  still  more 
particularity  that  Nebuchadnezzar  shall  invade  the  land  of 
Egypt,  and  that  it  shall  be  desolated  for  forty  years,  and  the 
Egyptians  shall  be  scattered  among  the  nations  ; but  at  the 
end  of  forty  years  they  shall  be  regathered  into  their  own  land, 
though  Egypt  shall  thenceforth  be  a base  kingdom,  and  no 
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more  exalt  itself  above  the  nations  nor  be  any  more  the  confi- 
dence of  the  house  of  Israel. 

Now,  of  all  this  Herodotus  gives  no  account.  He  makes  no 
mention  of  the  subjugation  of  Egypt  by  Nebuchadnezzar.  But 
it  is  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  Herodotus  received  his  informa- 
tion from  Egyptian  priests,  and  they  did  not  scruple,  as  he 
himself  declares  his  belief  more  than  once  (iii.  2,  16),  to  falsify 
the  truth  of  history  in  their  own  interest.  Herodotus  nowhere 
mentions  Pharaoh-necho’s  defeat  by  Nebuchadnezzar  at  Car- 
chemish,  which  put  an  end  to  Egyptian  rule  in  Asia,  and  this 
though  he  speaks  of  that  very  expedition  of  Necho  and  his  vic- 
tory over  Josiah  at  Megiddo.  He  nowhere  speaks  of  Nebu- 
chadnezzar at  all,  or  of  his  coming  into  armed  collision  with 
Egypt.  And  yet  the  silence  of  Herodotus  does  not,  even  with 
Dr.  Kuenen  himself,  discredit  the  battle  of  Carchemish,  or  call 
in  question  its  decisive  character.  Still  further,  Herodotus 
never  alludes  to  the  conquest  of  Egypt  by  any  king  of  Assyria ; 
and  the  assertion  of  the  capture  of  Thebes  made  by  Nahum 
(3:8-10)  was  discredited  by  Dr.  Kuenen  and  other  similar 
critics,  on  the  ground  that  no  ancient  historian  mentions  it,  and 
the  monuments  existing  in  unbroken  continuity  make  no  allu- 
sion to  it  and  have  no  room  for  it.  But  an  inscription  of 
Assurbanipal  was  found  in  which  he  relates  the  fact,  and  the 
critics  were  obliged  to  retract.  The  records  of  the  Assyrians 
are  similarly  oblivious  of  defeats  suffered  by  themselves. 
Sennacherib  records  in  full  his  annual  successes,  but  makes  no 
allusion  to  his  disastrous  overthrow,  of  which  we  know  both 
from  the  sacred  historians  and  from  Herodotus,  the  Egyptian 
priests  having  no  motive  for  silence  in  this  instance. 

The  silence  of  Egyptian  informants  is,  therefore,  not  con- 
clusive of  the  non-occurrence  of  what  was  disastrous  to  Egypt 
or  mortifying  to  its  pride.  Now,  if  Dr.  Kuenen  will  but  dis- 
tinguish between  what  the  prophets  actually  say  and  what  he 
imputes  to  them  as  their  meaning,  but  which  they  do  not  say, 
we  do  not  despair  of  convincing  even  himself  that  what  the 
Jewish  prophets  predict  respecting  Egypt  is  entirely  consistent 
with  what  Herodotus  relates  of  the  corresponding  period. 

“ Hophra,”  he  says  (p.  124)  with  a flourish  of  italics,  as 
though  the  prophet  were  contradicted  point-blank  by  the  testi- 
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mony  of  the  historian,  “ did  not  fall  in  the  war  against  Neb- 
uchadnezzar.” Well,  no  prophet  said  that  he  would.  Jere- 
minli  snvs  (,\.\  ; speaking  from  the  mouth  of  God,  “ Behold, 
I will  give  Pharaoh-hophra  King  of  Egypt  into  the  hand  of  his 
enemies,  and  into  the  hand  of  them  that  seek  his  life.  Again 
(46  : 26),  “ I will  deliver  them” — i.e.,  Pharaoh  and  all  them  that 
trust  in  him — “ into  the  hand  of  those  that  seek  their  lives,  and 
into  the  hand  of  Nebuchadrezzar  King  of  Babylon,  and  into 
the  hand  of  his  servants.”  Now,  what  is  the  testimony  of 
Herodotus?  It  is  thus  summed  up  in  Dr.  Kuenen’s  own 
words:  “An  insurrection  broke  out.  Amasis,  who  was  com- 
missioned by  the  king  to  suppress  it,  placed  himself  at  the  head 
of  the  insurgents,  defeated  the  mercenary  forces,  took  Apries 
(Hophra)  prisoner,  and  after  some  hesitation  consentecTfo  his 
death.  ^ Is  not  the  language  of  Jeremiah  fulfilled  to  the  let- 
ter ? Pharaoh-hophra  was  delivered  into  the  hand  of  them 
that  sought  his  life. 

But  in  his  zeal  to  bring  forth  a contradiction  where  there  is 
entire  harmony,  Dr.  Kuenen  holds  the  following  most  extraor- 
dinary language  : “ The  narrative  of  Herodotus  leaves  no  room 
for  a temporary  subjection  of  the  Egyptians  to  the  Chaldeans, 
or  even  for  a successful  invasion  of  their  country  by  Neb- 
uchadrezzar. How  could  Hophra  have  been  able  to  under- 
take an  expedition  against  Cyrene  in  569  B.C.,  if  in  or  after  570 
B.C.  he  had  been  defeated  by  Nebuchadrezzar  ? For  in  this  year, 
the  twenty-seventh  of  Ezekiel’s  captivity,  the  conquest  of  Egypt 
by  the  Chaldeans  had  not  yet,  according  to  this  prophet  himself 
(29  : 17-21),  taken  place.  Is  it  not  absurd  to  suppose  that  it 
happened  immediately  thereafter,  still  in  570  B.C.,  and  in  the 
following  year  had  been  already  forgotten?”  It  is  astonishing 
that  Dr.  Kuenen  can  either  content  himself  or  expect  to  blind 
his  readers  by  so  transparent  a trick  as  this.  He  has  made  an 
absurd  supposition,  which  no  one  dreams  of  entertaining,  as 
though  it  were  involved  in  the  truth  of  the  prophet’s  predic- 
tion, but  he  has  altogether  evaded  the  simple  and  obvious  ex- 
planation of  the  case  which  offers  itself  at  once  upon  his  own 
statement  of  the  facts. 

\ 

If  Nebuchadnezzar  had  not  yet  invaded  Egypt  570  B.C.,  and 
Hophra  was  involved  in  civil  war  569  B C.,  what  more  natural, 
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or  more  in  accordance  with  the  usual  policy  of  ambitious  mon- 
archs,  than  that  these  domestic  disturbances  had  either  been 
fomented  for  the  purpose  or  were  seized  upon  as  the  occasion  of 
foreign  interference  ? Thus  Sir  Gardner  Wilkinson  : 1 “ We  can 
readily  imagine  that  the  Assyrians,  having  extended  their  con- 
quests to  the  extremity  of  Palestine,  would,  on  the  rumor  of  in- 
testine commotions  in  Egypt,  hasten  to  take  advantage  of  the 
opportunity  thus  afforded  them  of  attacking  the  country. 

From  a comparison  of  all  these  authorities,  I conclude  that  the 
civil  war  between  Apries  and  Amasis  did  not  terminate  in  the 
single  conflict  at  Momemphis,  but  lasted  several  years  ; and 
that  either  Amasis  solicited  the  aid  and  intervention  of  Neb- 
uchadnezzar, or  this  prince,  availing  himself  of  the  disordered 
state  of  the  country,  of  his  own  accord  invaded  it,  deposed  the 
rightful  sovereign  and  placed  Amasis  on  the  throne,  on  condi- 
tion of  paying  tribute  to  the  Assyrians.  The  injury  done  to  the 
land  and  cities  of  Egypt  by  this  invasion,  and  the  disgrace  with 
which  the  Egyptians  felt  themselves  overwhelmed  after  such  an 
event,  would  justify  the  account  given  in  the  Bible  of  the  fall  of 
Egypt  ; and  to  witness  many  of  their  compatriots  taken  captive 
to  Babylon,  and  to  become  tributary  to  an  enemy  whom  they 
held  in  abhorrence,  would  be  considered  by  the  Egyptians  the 
greatest  calamity,  as  though  they  had  forever  lost  their  station 
in  the  scale  of  nations.  And  this  last  would  satisfactorily 
account  for  the  title  of  Melek,  given  to  inferior  or  to  tributary 
kings,  being  applied  to  Amasis  in  some  of  the  hieroglyphic 
legends  accompanying  his  name.” 

If  this  view  of  Wilkinson  and  others  is  correct, — and  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  see  what  well-founded  objection  can  be  made  to  it, — then 
it  is  perfectly  easy  to  reconcile  the  statement  of  Herodotus  that 
Pharaoh-hophra  was  put  to  death  by  the  Egyptians,  to  whom 
he  was  delivered  over  by  Amasis,  and  that  of  Josephus  that  he 
was  slain  by  Nebuchadnezzar.  The  Egyptians  were  the  imme- 
diate actors,  but  it  was  at  the  instance  of  the  King  of  Babylon. 

Dr.  Kuenen’s  attempt  to  discredit  the  authority  of  Jose- 
phus, who  here  expressly  vouches  for  the  fulfilment  of  the 

1 “Manners  and  Customs  of  the  Ancient  Egyptians,”  vol.  i.  pp.  177-179. 
See  also  notes  to  Rawlinson’s  Herodotus,  ii.  177,  and  chap.  viii.  of  appendix  to 
book  ii.  pp.  322  ff. 
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prophet’s  predictions,  will  scarcely  gain  the  approval  of  any 
who  do  not  agree  with  him  in  his  foregone  conclusion.  Jose- 
phus 1 expressly  appeals  to  the  authority  of  Berosus  for  the 
affirmation  that  Nebuchadnezzar  “ conquered  Egypt  and  Syria 
and  Phoenicia  and  Arabia,  and  exceeded  in  his  exploits  all  that 
had  reigned  before  him  in  Babylon  and  Chaldea.”  The  charge 
that  Berosus  is  ” altogether  unhistorical  ” in  speaking  of  Egypt 
as  subject  to  the  Chaldean  empire  prior  to  the  time  of  Nebu- 
chadnezzar sounds  strangely  since  the  discovery  of  Assurbani- 
pal’s  conquest  of  Egypt,  which  on  the  fall  and  partition  of  the 
Assyrian  empire  would  come  under  the  dominion  of  Babylon, 
or  at  least  be  claimed  by  it.  And  how  could  Nebuchadnezzar 
have  exceeded  all  other  monarchs  of  the  great  Asiatic  empire 
in  his  exploits  if  he  failed  in  his  attempt  upon  Egypt,  which 
others  had  subdued  ? The  language  of  Megasthenes,  that  Nebu- 
chadnezzar “ subdued  the  greater  part  of  Libya  and  Iberia,” 
is  doubtless  an  exaggeration  ; but  upon  what  could  such  an  ex- 
aggeration have  been  built  if  he  never  even  penetrated  into 
Africa  ? 

The  allegation  that  Josephus  infers  his  facts  from  the  pre- 
dictions is  utterly  groundless  and  gratuitous.  That  he  men- 
tions 2 the  predictions  respecting  the  King  of  Babylon’s  conquest 
of  Egypt,  and  adds  “which  things  came  to  pass,”  implies,  on 
the  contrary,  that  he  discriminates  between  the  prophecy  and 
its  fulfilment,  and  had  independent  information  of  the  latter. 
That  he  borrows  freely  from  the  historical  statements  of  Jere- 
miah is  no  ground  for  the  unworthy  sneer  that  he  has  been 
“ caught  in  the  very  act  ” of  narrating  as  fact  that  for  which  he 
had  no  historical  voucher.  The  circumstance  to  which  Dr. 
Kuenen  appeals  (p.  128),  that  Josephus  does  not  record  “ the 
forty  years’  desolation  of  Egypt,  and  the  subsequent  partial 
restoration  which  Ezekiel  mentions,”  shows  that  he  does  not 
simply  and  without  warrant  convert  prophecy  into  history,  as  is 
charged  upon  him.  The  attempt  to  involve  Josephus  in  chro- 
nological conflict  both  with  himself  and  with  the  prophet 
Ezekiel  is  based  upon  the  following  passage  from  the  section 


Against  Apion,”  i.  19. 
Antiquities  of  the  Jews,”  x.  9,  7. 
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just  now  quoted  : “ On  the  fifth  year  after  the  destruction  of 
Jerusalem,  which  was  the  twenty-third  of  the  reign  of  Nebu- 
chadnezzar, he  made  an  expedition  against  Coele-Syria,  and 
when  he  had  possessed  himself  of  it,  he  made  war  against  the 
Ammonites  and  Moabites  ; and  when  he  had  brought  all  those 
nations  under  subjection  he  fell  upon  Egypt  in  order  to  over- 
throw it,  and  he  slew  the  king  that  then  reigned  and  set  up 
another,  and  he  took  those  Jews  that  were  there  captives  and 
led  them  away  to  Babylon.”  Upon  this  Dr.  Kuenen  com- 
ments as  follows  : “ That  the  Chaldeans  conquered  Egypt  in 
the  year  581  B.C.  is  irreconcilable  with  the  testimony  of  Ezekiel, 
from  which  it  is  evident  that  the  conquest  had  not  yet  taken 
place  in  the  year  570  B.C.,  and  with  the  account  of  Josephus 
himself  that  Nebuchadnezzar  besieged  Tyre  for  thirteen  years 
— probably  from  585  to  572  B.C. : the  invasion  of  Egypt  cannot 
surely  be  regarded  as  an  episode  of  that  siege  !”  This  is  merely 
the  cavil  of  one  who  is  determined  to  create  difficulties  at  all 
hazards  : it  has  no  other  foundation  than  the  assumption,  with- 
out one  word  in' Josephus  to  justify  it,  that  all  the  events 
grouped  together  in  the  paragraph  above  quoted  occurred  in 
one  and  the  same  year. 

And  now,  after  all  the  ado  made  about  these  prophecies  re- 
specting Egypt,  and  the  confident  assertion  that  nothing  but 
“ dogmatical  reasons”  can  lead  any  to  continue  to  defend  them, 
the  case  stands  thus  : The  silence  of  Herodotus  respecting  a 
conquest  of  Egypt  by  Nebuchadnezzar  is  no  just  reason  for 
questioning  the  reality  of  its  occurrence.  The  facts  that  he 
does  state  coincide  perfectly  with  the  assumption  of  such  a con- 
quest, and  are  moreover  in  entire  harmony  with  the  statements 
of  Josephus,  who  positively  avers  it,  and  the  correctness  of 
whose  narrative  there  is  no  sufficient  reason  for  impugning  ; 
while  it  is  both  intrinsically  probable,  and  has  the  explicit  war- 
rant of  Berosus,  a native  Babylonish  historian.  In  fact,  the 
entire  history  of  the  period  and  the  whole  life  of  Nebu- 
chadnezzar are  unintelligible  without  the  invasion  of  Egypt, 
which  was  the  natural  sequence  of  the  victory  at  Carchemish, 
and  of  the  struggle  for  predominance  in  Western  Asia  between 
the  great  empires  of  the  east  and  south  (see  2 Chron.  35  : 21). 

Nebuchadnezzar,  too,  had  steadily  followed  up  his  victory 
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by  the  siege  of  Jerusalem,  by  overrunning  the  contiguous  lands, 
Moab,  Ammon,  and  the  rest,  and  by  the  reduction  of  Tyre, 
which  finally  opened  the  way  for  this  long-contemplated  cam- 
paign. That  this  was  the  well-understood  policy  of  the 
Babylonish  monarch  from  the  beginning,  is  shadowed  forth  by 
constantly  repeated  predictions  to  this  effect  from  Jeremiah 
and  Ezekiel,  as  Dr.  Kuenen  must  confess  ; for  even  upon  his 
low  views  of  prophecy  they  reveal  the  popular  expectation,  and 
the  convictions  of  shrewd  thinkers,  and  the  drift  of  events. 
Vitringa  suggests,  not  improbably,  that  it  was  the  current 
expectation  of  an  invasion  of  Egypt  by  Nebuchadnezzar  that 
gave  rise  to  the  oracle  reported  by  Herodotus  (2,  58),  that 
Necho,  in  building  the  canal  to  the  Red  Sea,  was  “laboring 
for  the  barbarian.’’  And  the  fact  that  Nebuchadnezzar  was 
occupied  during  the  later  years  of  his  life  with  his  magnificent 
buildings  and  adorning  Babylon  implies  the  success  of  his  inva- 
sion, and  that  he  had  reached  the  summit  of  his  ambition  and 
terminated  the  long  strife  between  the  empires. 

But  what,  it  may  still  be  said,  is  to  be  thought  of  Ezek- 
iel’s prediction  of  the  forty  years’  desolation  of  Egypt  ? These 
forty  years  are  plainly  the  residue  of  the  seventy  years’  dom- 
ination of  Babylon  foretold  by  Jeremiah  (25:11,  12),  be- 
ginning with  the  battle  of  Carchemish,  which  broke  the  power 
of  Egypt  and  established  the  empire  of  Babylon  in  the  west, 
and  ending  with  the  capture  of  Babyl-on  and  subversion  of 
the  Chaldean  empire  by  Cyrus.  A trifle  more  than  thirty 
of  these  predestined  years  had  elapsed  when  Nebuchadnez- 
zar ended  his  siege  of  Tyre,  and  now,  the  last  obstacle  re- 
moved, was  prepared  to  strike  the  final  blow  which  he  had 
meditated  from  the  outset,  by  pushing  his  conquests  into  the 
very  heart  of  Egypt.  Thus  began  that  period  of  desolating  war 
and  humiliating  subjection  to  a foreign  yoke  which  was  ter- 
minated only  by  Babylon’s  own  fall,  in  round  numbers  forty 
years,  historically  reckoned  perhaps  thirty-six  or  thirty-seven 
years  ; though,  if  absolute  precision  to  the  very  letter  be  de- 
manded in  the  fulfilment,  while  in  the  absence  of  full  historical 
data  of  the  period  it  cannot  be  rigorously  demonstrated,  there 
will  be  little  difficulty  in  assuming  it.  The  beginning  and  the 
end  of  such  a period  of  calamity  cannot  be  sharply  defined. 
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Egypt  was  harassed  by  internal  dissensions,  and  doubtless  by 
incursions  from  the  troops  of  Nebuchadnezzar  before  his  inva- 
sion was  made  in  force.  And  the  power  of  Babylon  in  the  re- 
moter parts  of  the  empire  was  not  instantly  dissipated  upon  the 
capture  of  the  city. 

The  surprisingly  strong  language  of  the  prophet  (29  : 10,  11), 
“ I will  make  the  land  of  Egypt  utterly  waste  and  desolate  : 

. . . no  foot  of  man  shall  pass  through  it,  nor  foot  of  beast 

shall  pass  through  it,  neither  shall  it  be  inhabited  forty  years,” 
admits  of  a twofold  vindication.  1.  These  universal  and  sweep- 
ing expressions  are  necessarily  limited  by  the  nature  of  the 
case.  It  is  a strong  description  of  the  desolation  which  would 
follow  in  the  track  of  war,  the  consternation,  pillage,  massacre, 
which  would  so  change  the  face  of  the  peaceful  and  populous 
empire  that  it  might  be  said  to  convert  it  into  a desert.  It 
is  the  natural  language  of  hyperbole,  which  every  one  under- 
stands, and  in  which  it  would  be  contrary  to  sound  interpreta- 
tion and  be  a perversion  of  the  real  meaning  of  the  writer  to 
insist  on  the  exact  literality  of  the  expressions  ; as  much  so  as 
when  the  evangelist  says  (John  21  : 25),  that  if  all  the  acts  of 
Christ  were  to  be  written  the  world  itself  could  not  contain 
the  books.  Compare  Luke  19  : 40.  It  might  as  well  be  in- 
sisted that  the  language  of  every  metaphor  is  to  be  pressed  in 
its  most  literal  sense.  This  is  not  interpretation,  but  perver- 
sion. 

2.  Again,  it  is  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  prophecy  does  not 
always  exhaust  itself  in  a single  fulfilment.  This  is  the  case  here. 
The  prophet  Ezekiel,  while  speaking  more  immediately  and 
directly  of  the  judgment  to  be  inflicted  on  Egypt  by  Nebu- 
chadnezzar, nevertheless  has  as  his  more  general  theme  God’s 
whole  work  of  judgment  upon  Egypt,  by  which  its  hitherto 
colossal  power  and  greatness  were  to  be  broken,  and  it  should 
cease  to  be  the  object  of  idolatrous  trust  to  Israel  (29  : 16)  that 
it  then  was  and  had  long  been.  The  first  and  preliminary  stage 
in  this  process  of  degradation  and  humiliation  was  to  be 
effected  by  Nebuchadnezzar  : this  was  the  initial  yet  decisive 
blow  which  presaged  and  involved  all  the  rest.  In  describing 
it,  consequently,  the  prophet  does  not  view  it  as  an  isolated  act 
and  apart  from  its  connections,  but  places  it  in  combination 
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with  all  that  properly  appertains  to  it  in  the  design  of  God, 
links  it  with  its  whole  train  of  predestined  sequences,  and 
virtually  gathers  into  one  picture  what  God  in  bringing  this  to 
pass  designed  to  effect.  The  purpose  of  God  which  sent  Nebu- 
chadnezzar into  Egypt  was  not  limited  to  that  one  act,  but 
contemplated  the  reduction  and  humiliation  of  Egypt.  This 
invasion  was  but  the  first  step  of  a more  comprehensive  plan,  the 
initiative  and  pledge  of  more  to  follow,  an  integral  part  of 
an  indivisible  whole  as  viewed  in  the  divine  mind  and  as  here 
regarded  by  the  prophet.  Nebuchadnezzar’s  invasion  of  Egypt 
as  the  first  member  of  a closely  concatenated  series  carried  with 
it  in  the  purpose  of  God  all  that  was  to  come  after,  all  that 
Egypt  was  thenceforward  to  suffer  from  subsequent  invasions 
and  oppressions  by  Persians,  Macedonians,  Romans,  Saracens, 
Mamelukes,  and  Turks.  And  the  strength  of  the  prophet’s  ex- 
pressions are  graduated  accordingly.  While  primarily  spoken 
of  Nebuchadnezzar,  they  have  a residuary  meaning  that  covers 
all  that  has  since  been  developed  from  them.  In  like  manner 
our  Lord,  in  his  memorable  prophecy  (Matt.  24),  in  which 
he  blends  together  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  and  the 
end  of  the  world  as  constituent  parts  of  one  grand  drama  of 
divine  judgment  on  transgression,  adds,  “ Verily  this  genera- 
tion shall  not  pass  till  all  these  things  be  fulfilled.”  The  first 
stadium  of  accomplishment,  the  foretaste  and  assurance  of  the 
whole,  was  then  to  be  completed  in  the  destruction  of  the  Jew- 
ish capital,  though  there  is  a residuary  meaning  in  his  words 
which  shall  not  be  fully  exhausted  until  the  final  judgment. 

Dr.  Kuenen  does  not  disguise  the  contempt  with  which  he 
regards  this  mode  of  interpreting  prophecy,  as  though  it  were 
arbitrary  in  the  extreme.  We  shall  not  at  this  point  of  the 
discussion  enter  as  yet  upon  its  defence  and  confirmation.  If 
prophecy  is,  as  it  claims  to  be,  a divine  product,  there  is  no 
reason  why  it  should  not  thus  take  its  shape  from  the  divine 
purposes.  Whether  it  does  so  in  actual  fact  we  shall  inquire 
more  particularly  hereafter.  We  only  remark  at  present  that 
such  a mode  of  interpretation,  if  feasible  and  proper,  would 
satisfactorily  explain  the  prophet’s  language,  and  justify  us  in 
peremptorily  and  in  the  most  decided  terms  reversing  our 
author’s  confident  conclusion  (p.  128),  ‘‘that  the  future  of 
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Egypt  was  concealed  from  Ezekiel,  and  that  the  reality  did  not 
even  remotely  correspond  to  his  postulates.” 

Isaiah’s  prediction  (20:4),  ‘‘that  the  king  of  Assyria  shall 
carry  the  inhabitants  of  Egypt  and  Ethiopia  away  ignominiously 
out  of  their  land,”  was  fulfilled  to  the  letter,  as  is  shown  both 
by  Nahum  3 : 8-10  and  by  an  inscription  of  Assurbanipal — 
testimonies  which  are  adduced  by  Dr.  Kuenen  himself  (p.  121), 
and  which  he  vainly  seeks  to  set  aside  by  the  quibble  that 
Isaiah  “ expects”  this  to  be  done  by  Sargon,  whereas  it  was 
effected  by  his  great-grandson.  The  sufficient  reply  to  which 
is,  that  the  meaning  of  the  prophecy  is  to  be  determined  not  by 
what  Dr.  Kuenen  conceives  to  be  the  ‘‘most  obvious  supposi- 
tion” of  what  Isaiah  “ expects,”  but  by  its  own  explicit  declara- 
tions. It  was  an  expedition  of  Sargon  which  gave  occasion  to 
the  prophecy  ; the  triumph  over  Egypt,  however,  is  ascribed 
not  to  Sargon,  but  to  ‘‘the  King  of  Assyria.”  The  assault 
made  by  Sargon  was  followed  up  by  his  successors  until  the 
words  of  the  prophet  were  amply  verified. 

It  is  no  prejudice  to  the  inspiration  of  Isaiah  or  of  Micah  if 
” the  overthrow  of  the  Assyrian  empire  is  not  predicted”  by 
them.  Such  a prediction  could  not  be  expected  from  Micah, 
for  his  prophecy  is  limited  exclusively  to  the  fortunes  of  the 
people  of  God.  Isaiah,  on  the  other  hand,  does  foretell 
Assyria’s  downfall  with  prominent  reference  indeed  to  Sen- 
nacherib’s disastrous  defeat  (10  : 24-34  ; 17  : 12-14  > 30  : 31  ff. ; 
31:8,  9),  but  in  terms  which  may  easily  be  understood  as  reach- 
ing much  further  and  implying  a more  complete  destruction. 
But  at  any  rate  the  prophet  is  not  omniscient.  He  has  no 
predictive  faculty  by  which  he  can  survey  the  future  at  will. 
He  knows  barely  what  is  revealed  to  him  ; of  all  else  he  is  as 
ignorant  as  ordinary  men.  The  fact  that  Isaiah  depicts  in  the 
blissful  future  “ a highway  out  of  Egypt  to  Assyria”  (19  : 23), 
and  that  Micah  5 : 5,  6 describes  the  coming  Redeemer  as 
Isaiah’s  protector  against  Assyrian  invasion,  may  or  may  not 
warrant  Dr.  Kuenen’s  inference  that  for  aught  they  knew  the 
Assyrian  empire  would  last  until  Messiah’s  days.  But  in 
either  case  the  language  is  as  consistent  with  strict  truth  as 
in  any  of  those  numerous  instances  in  which  the  prophets  set 
forth  the  future  under  figures  borrowed  from  the  present  or  the 
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past.  How  can  the  unknown  be  more  intelligibly  and  impres- 
sively represented  than  by  emblems  taken  from  what  is  known 
and  familiar  ? Thus  when  Isaiah  would  express  the  thought 
that  the  exiles  of  Israel  shall  be  brought  back  to  their  own 
land  under  immediate  and  evident  divine  guidance  and  protec- 
tion, he  represents  their  return  from  the  land  of  their  oppressors 
as  a fresh  exodus  out  of  Egypt,  in  which  the  miracle  of  the  Red 
Sea  shall  be  repeated  (il  : 15),  and  water  again  brought  for 
them  from  the  rock  (48  : 21).  The  particular  forms  in  which 
this  almighty  intervention  shall  be  exerted  on  their  behalf  are 
of  small  account  compared  with  the  essential  fact  itself.  Thus, 
too,  when  Ezekiel  would  make  Israel  sensible  that  they  were  on 
a par  with  the  worst  offenders,  and  that  their  future  restoration 
was  wholly  of  God’s  unmerited  mercy,  he  tells  them  that 
Sodom  and  her  daughters  shall  likewise  be  restored  to  their 
former  estate  as  well  as  they,  and  be  associated  with  them  in  the 
closest  intimacy  and  relationship  (16  : 53,  55,  61)  ; not,  of  course, 
that  there  was  to  be  a literal  resurrection  of  the  cities  of  the 
plain,  destroyed  by  fire  from  heaven,  but  that  the  same  grace 
which  rescues  Israel  will  reach  to  Sodom’s  spiritual  counterpart, 
and  bring  into  restored  communion  with  God  and  into  fellowship 
with  his  people  the  most  degraded  heathen,  the  very  dregs  of 
the  human  race.  Compare  Isa.  1 : 10  ; Rev.  11:8. 

It  may  have  been  of  little  consequence  to  Isaiah  or  to  Micah, 
or  to  their  contemporaries,  to  have  the  political  changes  disclosed 
to  them  by  which  Assyria  was  to  be  superseded  on  the  map  of 
the  world  or  erased  from  the  roll  of  nations  ; but  it  was  of  vast 
moment  to  them  to  know  that,  whether  the  ancient  Assyria 
should  survive  or  whatever  new  Assyria  might  arise  to  take  its 
place,  the  strife  between  the  great  empires  of  the  world  should 
hereafter  give  way  to  peaceful  and  amicable  intercourse,  and 
instead  of  their  present  animosity  toward  the  people  of  God,  they 
should  be  heartily  united  with  Israel  in  the  service  of  Jehovah. 
And  should  any  future  Assyria  venture  to  molest  Israel  or  dis- 
turb his  peace,  his  Messiah  would  effectually  protect  him  and 
avenge  his  cause. 

Of  Nahum’s  and  Zephaniah’s  predictions  of  the  total  de- 
struction of  Nineveh,  Dr.  Kuenen  well  says,  “ History  has 
set  its  seal  on  these  anticipations.”  He  claims,  however,  that 
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there  was  “ one  respect  in  which  their  predictions  were  not  con- 
firmed by  the  issue.  Nineveh  was  depopulated  and  became  a 
desolation  in  a comparatively  brief  space,  but  still  not  all  at 
once”  (p.  1 31).  But  how  this  militates  against  the  truth  of  the 
prediction  does  not  appear  ; much  less  what  there  is  to  justify 
Dr.  Kuenen  in  speaking  as  he  does  (p.  133)  of  ” the  opposition 
between  the  contents  of  the  prophecy  and  the  historical  reality.” 
A summary  statement  of  an  event  occupying  long  periods  of 
time  and  passing  through  various  phases,  which  seizes  on  its 
main  features  or  depicts  it  in  its  consummation,  may  be  just  as 
true  and  for  some  important  purposes  vastly  more  effective  than 
an  account  which  enters  into  every  minute  detail.  Nahum 
vividly  describes  the  assault  upon  Nineveh,  its  capture,  and  its 
desolation.  That  this  would  all  be  finished  at  a stroke  he  does 
not  say.  The  fact  is  revealed  to  him  ; the  length  of  time  that 
it  would  occupy,  and  the  successive  steps  through  which  it 
would  attain  to  full  accomplishment,  are  not  revealed.  But  the 
fulfilment  is  none  the  less  accurate  on  that  account,  now  that 
every  item  in  the  prediction  has  been  verified  ; in  fact,  the 
longer  the  process  the  more  far-seeing  is  he  who  can  infallibly 
forecast  its  termination,  and  the  clearer  the  evidence  that  it  is  no 
mere  deduction  of  human  sagacity. 

To  this  view  of  the  case  Dr.  Kuenen  interposes  two  objec- 
tions. 1.  “It  is  judicial  punishments  which  the  prophets  an- 
nounce. But  the  destiny  of  the  heathen  nations  loses  that  char- 
acter when  slow  decay  takes  the  place  of  sudden  destruction.” 
Unless  Dr.  Kuenen  is  disposed  to  dispute  the  moral  govern- 
ment of  God  altogether,  and  to  deny  the  reality  of  divine  re- 
tributions in  this  world,  he  must  mean,  not  that  punishment 
ceases  to  be  such  because  tardily  inflicted  or  slowly  evolved, 
but  that  men  are  in  this  case  in  danger  of  not  recognizing  it  as 
such,  and  of  being  diverted  from  considering  it  in  its  real  nature 
as  a judicial  infliction  to  what  is  merely  subordinate  and  in- 
cidental. And  this  brings  to  light  a prominent  reason  for  that 
frequent  peculiarity  of  prophetic  representation  which  we  are 
now  considering  and  at  which  Dr.  Kuenen  takes  such  offence. 
The  prophet  not  only  discloses  but  interprets  the  future.  It  is 
the  finger  of  God  in  human  events  which  he  is  particularly  con- 
cerned to  mark.  Prophecy  is  not  the  random  disclosure  of  the 
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future  for  the  sake  of  gratifying  curiosity,  exciting  wonder,  or 
even  confirming  a divine  commission.  This  last  is  an  incidental 
end  of  great  value,  but  the  prophet  is  mainly  and  properly  the 
inspired  religious  teacher  and  guide  of  the  people.  The  pur- 
poses of  God  in  the  future,  so  far  as  these  are  revealed  to  him, 
supply  lessons  of  warning  and  instruction.  He  is  concerned 
with  the  future  only  as  it  manifests  the  grace  or  the  justice  of 
God  ; with  coming  calamities  only  as  judicial  inflictions,  with 
coming  good  only  as  a fruit  of  the  divine  favor.  The  minutiae 
of  historical  detail,  if  disclosed  to  him,  would  be  nothing  to  his 
purpose  ; the  intervals  of  time,  the  fluctuations  and  varying 
phases  of  events,  the  second  causes  concerned  in  their  produc- 
tion, are  all  unessential  to  the  end  for  which  prophecy  is  com- 
municated, viz.,  that  of  impressing  moral  and  spiritual  lessons  on 
the  minds  of  the  people.  In  fact,  they  are  not  only  of  inferior 
consequence,  but  it  would  be  disturbing  and  distracting  to  in- 
troduce them.  The  lesson  of  God’s  judgment  on  a guilty  nation 
is  made  more  impressive  by  presenting  it  in  its  unity,  by  gather- 
ing it  all  up  into  one  summary,  comprehensive  view,  which  shall 
truthfully  represent  and  faithfully  depict  it  in  the  aggregate  or 
in  certain  marked  and  salient  features,  and  direct  attention  to 
the  moral  sequences  and  the  design  of  God  in  the  whole  from 
first  to  last.  And,  if  this  is  to  be  done,  it  is  of  course  necessary 
to  pass  over  slightly  or  altogether  leave  out  of  sight  much  that 
is  purely  accessory  and  contingent,  and  which  would  only  serve 
to  turn  away  the  thoughts  from  the  main  point  to  be  incul- 
cated 

And  this  is  important,  not  only  for  the  immediate  hearers  of 
the  prophet,  but  for  those  as  well  who  live  when  the  events 
predicted  come  to  pass,  to  give  them  the  true  key  for  the  un- 
derstanding of  that  which  they  behold.  Dr.  Kuenen  says, 
“ Surely  none  of  those  who  witnessed  the  decay  of  heathen  na- 
tions could  regard  it,  as  the  prophet  wished  it  to  be  regarded, 
as  the  execution  of  a sentence  pronounced  by  Jahveh.”  But, 
instructed  by  the  prophet  beforehand,  men  can  do  this  : they 
can  then  trace  in  the  slow  evolutions  of  history  what  he  has  fore- 
shown in  his  condensed  picture  and  set  in  its  true  divine  rela- 
tions. This  “ deviation  in  details,”  therefore,  ” between  the 
prediction  and  the  historical  fact,”  at  which  Dr.  Kuenen  cavils, 
20 
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results  from  the  divine  adaptation  of  prophecy  to  its  proper 
end  in  the  instruction  and  training  of  the  people  of  God. 

Dr.  Kuenen’s  second  objection  to  the  view  that  a neglect  of 
the  relations  of  time  is  consistent  with  the  truth  of  prophecy  is 
that  prophecy  not  infrequently  does  take  cognizance  of  these  re- 
lations. “ Fixed  dates  are  not  wanting  in  the  prophecies.  The 
prophets  thus  show  that  they  perceive  very  well  that  dates  are 
any  thing  but  indifferent.  In  a number  of  prophecies  the  cardinal 
thought  itself  stands  or  falls  with  the  succession  of  events  therein 
announced.”  This  is  certainly  so.  And  we  quite  agree  with  Dr. 
Kuenen’s  criticism  upon  those  who  speak  of  the  “ perspective” 
character  of  prophecy  as  if  it  were  one  of  its  invariable  features, 
or  of  inner  intuition  as  the  fixed  form  of  prophetical  revelation, 
that  they  attribute  to  all  prophecies  what  is  applicable  only  to 
a portion  of  them.  The  phenomena  of  vision  may  be  service- 
able in  illustrating  that  frequent  peculiarity  of  prophetic  repre- 
sentation, to  which  we  have  before  adverted  ; but  to  resolve 
prophecy  into  vision  and  to  determine  its  laws  accordingly,  is  to 
enter  the  region  of  doubtful  speculation.  The  Spirit  of  the 
Lord  is  limited  to  no  one  method  in  making  his  disclosures. 
The  ends  of  his  revelation  are  better  answered  sometimes,  as 
we  have  seen,  by  excluding  all  reference  to  the  lapse  of  time  ; 
at  others  definite  dates  are  given,  and  the  chronological  order  of 
events  is  distinctly  indicated.  And  when  the  latter  is  the  case, 
the  fulfilment  must  of  course  conform  to  the  statements  of  the 

I 

prophecy  in  these  particulars. 

The  special  application  which  Dr.  Kuenen  proposes  of  this 
principle  is  the  following  : Is  the  judgment  upon  one  or  other 

heathen  nation  promised  to  the  people  of  Israel,  and  repre- 
sented as  the  reparation  of  the  wrongs  which  they  had  endured, 
then  the  possibility  of  such  a prophecy  being  realized  ceases  from 
the  moment  that  Israel  loses  its  national  existence,  and  thus 
can  no  longer  reap  the  fruits  of  the  destruction  of  its  enemies” 
(p.  136).  The  fallacy  of  this  is  obvious.  Israel  sustained  a 
twofold  character.  It  was  both  a political  and  a religious  body. 
It  Avas  a nation,  with  its  affinities  of  race  and  its  hereditary  in- 
stitutions ; and  it  was  the  people  of  God,  in  covenant  with  him, 
and  embracing  those  who  feared  his  name  and  obeyed  his  will. 
These  two  aspects,  though  historically  blended  in  Israel,  were 
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not  inseparable  ; and  even  while  they  were  united  they  might 
be  and  they  were  mentally  distinguished.  Now,  nothing  can 
be  plainer  than  that  in  their  promises  of  future  good  the 
prophets  contemplate  Israel,  not  as  a nation,  but  as  the  people 
of  God.  It  is  their  constant  theme  that  the  wicked  must  be 
purged  out  of  Israel  by  divine  judgments  (Isa.  I : 24  ff.)  before 
the  promised  blessings  can  come,  and  the  holy  seed  alone  shall 
be  spared  (Isa.  6 : 13)  ; though  they  were  as  numerous  as  the 
sand  of  the  sea,  only  a remnant  should  return  to  the  Lord  and 
stay  themselves  on  him  (Isa.  10:20-22).  It  shall  be  well  with 
the  righteous  ; it  shall  Be  ill  with  the  wicked  (Isa.  3 : 10,  11). 
All  the  sinners  of  my  people  shall  die  by  the  sword  (Amos 
9 : 10).  There  is  no  peace,  saith  the  Lord,  unto  the  wicked  (Isa. 
48  : 22).  Their  possession  of  the  temple  that  was  called  by  the 
Lord’s  name,  and  of  the  land  which  he  had  given  them  (Jer.  7 : 
14),  and  the  promises  made  to  their  fathers  (11:3  ff.),  would  not 
save  them  if  disobedient  and  unfaithful.  It  was  shown  to 
Jeremiah  (ch.  24)  under  the  emblem  of  the  good  figs  and  the 
bad  figs,  and  to  Ezekiel  in  the  vision  of  his  eleventh  chapter, 
that  the  wicked,  however  they  might  be  outwardly  connected 
with  Israel,  were  no  real  part  of  it  (Hos.  1 : 9),  and  they  had 
no  proper  share  in  the  blessings  that  were  in  reserve.  But,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  sons  of  the  stranger  that  join  themselves  to 
the  Lord  shall  share  the  privileges  of  his  people  (Isa.  56  : 3-8). 
Egypt  and  Assyria,  when  they  too  serve  the  Lord,  shall  occupy 
the  same  relation  to  him  as  Israel  (Isa.  19  : 23-25).  The  mer- 
chandise of  Tyre  (Isa.  23  : 18)  shall,  like  every  thing  in  Jerusa- 
lem (Zech.  14  : 21),  be  holiness  to  the  Lord.  Of  all  the  nations 
that  have  provoked  divine  judgments,  the  Lord  declares  (Jer. 
12  : 16),  “If  they  will  diligently  learn  the  ways  of  my  people, 
to  swear  by  my  name,  the  Lord  liveth,  then  shall  they  be  built 
in  the  midst  of  my  people.”  “ Many  nations  shall  be  joined 
to  the  Lord  in  that  day,  and  shall  be  my  people  ” (Zech.  2 : 1 1). 
Egypt,  Babylon,  Philistia,  Tyre,  and  Ethiopia  are  to  be  ac- 
counted as  native-born  in  Zion  (Ps.  87  : 4). 

On  the  basis  of  such  statements,  which  abound  upon  every 
page  of  the  prophetic  writings,  we  are  amply  justified  in  affirm- 
ing that  the  national  existence  of  Israel  was  to  the  prophets 
quite  a distinct  thing  from  the  existence  of  Israel  as  the  people 
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of  God.  They  clearly  contemplated  the  possibility  that  the 
former  might  be  overturned  ; they  over  and  over  again  posi- 
tively predict  that  it  shall  be  ; but  the  latter  abides  perpetual, 
unaffected  by  the  ruins  of  the  former.  The  national  existence 
of  Israel  is  no  more.  But  the  people  of  Jehovah,  who  worship 
and  fear  him,  who  reverently  receive  and  obey  his  Word  through 
Moses  and  the  prophets,  are  more  numerous  than  ever.  They 
belong  to  every  nation.  They  are  found  in  every  land.  They 
are  sprung  from  every  race  and  family  of  mankind.  These  are 
the  Israel  of  God  in  the  true  sense  of  the  prophets,  who  regard 
not  natural  lineage,  but  spiritual  kinship. 

So  far,  then,  from  the  termination  of  Israel’s  “ national  ex- 
istence” having  set  a limit  to  the  fulfilment  of  the  prophecies 
under  consideration,  the  enlargement  of  the  faithful  remnant  of 
Israel  by  the  accession  of  believing  Gentiles  is  supplying  the 
required  conditions  and  preparing  the  way  for  a fulfilment  in 
a fuller  and  more  adequate  sense  than  ever.  The  fulfilment 
began  in  each  case  with  the  judgment  inflicted  upon  these 
nations  severally  by  Assyria  or  by  Babylon  before  Israel’s  polit- 
ical existence  was  extinguished,  and  when  they  could  behold 
the  avenging  of  their,  cause  by  the  providence  of  God,  and  to 
some  extent  reap  the  benefits  of  it  before  the  captivity  or  after 
the  return.  But  “ the  meek  shall  inherit  the  earth.”  And  the 
time  is  yet  coming  when  these  desolated  seats  of  the  ancient 
foes  of  God’s  people  shall  be  occupied  by  those  who  truly  fear 
his  name. 

These  are  the  two  talismans,  on  whose  magical  virtue  Dr. 
Kuenen  relies  to  set  aside  what  have  been  hitherto  ranked 
among  the  most  signal  fulfilments  of  prophecy  ; and  thus  easily 
and  effectually  are  they  disenchanted.  They  cannot  abide  the 
test  of  a candid  examination.  It  is  not  essential  to  the  accom- 
plishment of  a prediction  that  it  should  take  place  speedily  or 
all  at  once,  when  the  prediction  itself  makes  no  such  require- 
ment. And  the  loss  of  Israel’s  national  existence  does  not 
put  an  end  to  the  possibility  of  fulfilling  the  judgments  pre- 
dicted on  their  foes.  We  accept  without  hesitation  the  view 
which  he  imputes  to  believers  in  prophecy  (p.  135),  that  it  is 
“ fulfilled  exactly  and  literally,  or  in  another  form  and  at  another 
period,  but  still  always  fulfilled though  we  repel  the  latent 
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sarcasm  in  his  form  of  putting  it,  as  though  their  only  concern 
were  to  bring  out  a fulfilment  by  fair  means  or  by  foul.  The 
truth  is,  that  an  honest  interpretation  of  prophecy  and  compar- 
ison with  the  facts  of  history  uniformly  carries  with  it  the 
evidence  of  a fulfilment  ; and  this  is  only  to  be  escaped  by 
some  such  method  as  that  of  Dr.  Kuenen,  imposing  arbitrary 
conditions  not  authorized  by  the  prediction,  and  refusing  to 
admit  a fulfilment,  however  obvious,  unless  these  are  complied 
with. 

To  the  predictions  of  Isaiah  and  Jeremiah  respecting  Baby- 
lon, with  the  exception  of  some  trivialities  the  b'are  statement 
of  which  would  be  a sufficient  refutation,  he  has  nothing  to 
object  but  “ the  lingering  process  of  decay  through  which  the 
mighty  city  passed  ” to  its  desolation  so  accurately  foretold 
ages  before. 

Dr.  Kuenen  confesses  that  all  which  the  book  of  Daniel 
contains  respecting  “ Alexander  the  Great  and  his  successors,” 
and  especially  ” the  fortunes  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  and  that 
prince’s  measures  against  the  Israelitish  religion,’’  is  strictly  ac- 
curate. But  then  he  alleges  that  the  account  of  the  latest 
years  of  Antiochus  and  all  beyond  that  time  is  contradicted 
by  the  event;  and  its  account  of  matters  ‘‘before  Alex- 
ander the  Great  is  not  only  incomplete,  but  defective,  and 
partly  inaccurate.”  Hence  he  infers  that  this  book  cannot 
have  been  the  genuine  production  of  the  prophet  Daniel, 
but  must  belong  to  a much  later  date.  ” The  writer’s  igno- 
rance of  these  facts  is  at  once  explained  if  we  assume  that  he 
wrote  in  the  age  of  Epiphanes,  and  that  in  the  year  165  B.C. 
But  how  can  that  ignorance  be  made  to  agree  with  the  suppo- 
sition that  he  was  enlightened  by  supernatural  revelation  with 
regard  to  all  the  preceding  matters  ? Did  that  revelation  begin 
to  fail  him  at  a certain  point  ?”  But  how  if  no  such  ignorance 
exists  except  in  Dr.  Kuenen’s  imagination,  or  must  we  even 
say  it,  his  misrepresentation  ? How,  still  further,  if  the  book 
contains  clear  and  unambiguous  prophecies,  which  have  been 
undeniably  fulfilled,  reaching  far  beyond  the  date  when  he  him- 
self alleges  it  to  have  been  written  ? His  argument  against  its 
genuineness  and  its  inspiration  then  falls  of  itself  ; and  the  ad- 
mission which  he  has  made  of  its  correctness  in  relation  to  events 
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long  after  Daniel’s  time  becomes  a confession  of  a long  series 
of  predictions  accurately  accomplished. 

This  it  is  not  difficult  to  show.  The  charge  (p.  144,  note  7) 
that,  whereas  Antiochus  died  in  Persia,  it  is  predicted  (Dan. 

1 1 : 40-45)  that  he  should  find  his  end  in  Palestine,  is  refuted 
by  simply  reading  ver.  45,  “ And  he  shall  come  to  his  end,  and 
none  shall  help  him  this  was  to  be  after  he  had  planted  “ the 
tabernacle  of  his  palace  in  the  glorious  holy  mountain,”  but 
that  it  should  be  immediately  after  or  in  the  same  locality  is 
neither  said  nor  implied.  An  error  is  pretended  in  the  2300 
days  (8  : 14),  and  in  the  three  and  a half  years  (12  : 7),  the  1290 
and  the  1335  days  (vs.  11,  12);  but  their  literal  exactness  is 
defended  not  only  by  believing  interpreters  as  Havernick,  but 
even  by  others  who,  like  Bertholdt  and  Lengerke,  attach  no 
more  credit  to  prophecy  than  Dr.  Kuenen  himself.  The  state- 
ment that  the  writer  of  Daniel  “ knows  only  of  four  Persian 
kings”  has  no  other  foundation  than  the  circumstance  that  he 
has  occasion  to  speak  of  Xerxes  (11  : 2)  as  the  fourth  after 
Cyrus  (10 : 1). 

The  assertion  that  “ he  is  in  error  even  with  regard  to  the 
Babylonian  kings,  of  whom  the  last  is  according  to  him  Bel- 
shazzar, the  son  and,  as  it  appears,  the  successor  of  Nebuchad- 
nezzar,” is  a very  extraordinary  one  in  the  present  state  of  our 
knowledge  on  this  subject.  Until  a comparatively  recent  time 
Belshazzar  was  a puzzle,  and  the  charge  that  the  author  of  the 
book  of  Daniel  had  blundered  here  was  freely  made.  No  other 
writer  of  antiquity  makes  mention  of  such  a prince.  All  who 
speak  of  the  last  king  of  Babylon  call  him  Nabonned,  or  by 
some  name  so  nearly  approaching  this  in  form  as  to  be  plainly 
identical.  According  to  Berosus,  he  was  not  of  royal  descent, 
but  reached  the  throne  by  a successful  conspiracy  ; and,  instead 
of  being  put  to  death  when  Babylon  was  taken  (Dan.  5 • 3°)>  he 
was  at  that  time  at  Borsippa,  which  he  surrendered  without  a 
siege,  and  was  in  consequence  generously  treated  by  Cyrus, 
who  made  him  governor  of  Caramania,  where  he  died.  Xeno- 
phon, indeed,  says  that  the  king,  whom  he  styles  ” impious,” 
but  does  not  give  his  name,  was  slain  in  the  capture  of  Babylon. 
But  it  was  the  fashion  to  discredit  Xenophon  and  Daniel,  and 
to  affirm  that  the  native  historian  Berosus  must  be  right.  Thus  the 
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case  stood  until  a few  years  since,  when  the  whole  matter  was 
cleared  up  and  Daniel  thoroughly  vindicated  by  the  discovery 
of  a cylinder 1 of  Nabonned,  King  of  Babylon,  in  which  he 
makes  repeated  mention  of  his  eldest  son  Belshazzar  (Bel-sar- 
ussur).  No  doubt  Nabonned  had  associated  his  son  Belshazzar 
with  himself  in  the  sovereignty.  When  Nabonned  was  defeated 
by  Cyrus,  and  obliged  to  shut  himself  up  in  Borsippa,  Bel- 
shazzar remained  in  Babylon  and  perished  in  the  overthrow  of 
the  city.  If  we  suppose  Nabonned  to  have  been  married  to  a 
daughter  of  Nebuchadnezzar,’  who  would  then  be  the  queen  of 
Dan.  5 : io,  Nebuchadnezzar  could  with  as  much  propriety  be 
called  the  father  of  Belshazzar  (Dan.  5 : 2 ff.)  as  David  is  called 
the  father  of  King  Josiah  (2  Chron.  34  : 2,  3).  If  now,  as  Dr. 
Kuenen  would  have  us  believe,  the  book  of  Daniel  is  the  pro- 
duction, not  of  a contemporary  and  an  eye-witness,  but  of  some 
nameless  Jew  of  Palestine  nearly  four  centuries  after  the  fall  of 
Babylon,  how  comes  it  to  pass  that  it  alone  of  all  ancient  writ- 
ings has  preserved  the  name  of  Belshazzar  and  the  memory  of 
his  existence  ? 

Another  equally  unfortunate  thrust  at  the  credibility  of 
Daniel  is  the  charge  that  he  “ thrusts  in  the  Median  monarchy 
between  the  Babylonian  and  the  Persian.”  His  mention  of 
the  brief  rule  of  Darius  the  Mede,  which  is  also  certified  by 
Xenophon,  and  has  besides  such  intrinsic  probability  under  the 
circumstances,  is  another  instance  of  minute  accuracy  where 
other  historians  of  the  period  have  passed  over  in  silence  a reign 
attended  by  no  lasting  consequences  and  eclipsed  by  the 
greater  glory  of  that  of  Cyrus.  The  idea  of  a “ Median  mon- 
archy,” however,  following  the  Babylonian  and  distinct  from 
the  Persian,  is  not  sanctioned  by  Daniel,  but  foisted  upon  him 
by  Dr.  Kuenen  for  a purpose  of  his  own.  In  order  to  bring  the 
contents  of  the  dream  of  Nebuchadnezzar  (Dan.  2)  and  of  the 

1 Menant,  “ Babylone  et  la  Chaldee,”  pp.  254  ff. 

’ This  supposition  is  commended  not  only  by  its  perfectly  reconciling  all 
the  statements  in  the  case,  and  by  the  analogy  of  Neriglissar  (Nergal-sharezer), 
the  successful  conspirator  against  his  brother-in-law  Evil-merodach,  but  like- 
wise bjr  the  fact,  attested  by  the  Behistun  inscription,  that  Nabonned  had  a son 
Nebuchadnezzar,  who  was  twice  personated  by  impostors  in  the  reign  of  Darius 
Hystaspes. 
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vision  of  the  four  beasts  (chap.  7)  into  the  period  preceding  the 
time  which  he  has  fixed  for  the  composition  of  the  book,  he 
maintains  (p.  141)  that  “ the  four  kingdoms  are  the  Babylonian, 
the  Median,  the  Persian,  and  the  Grecian  (that  of  Alexander 
the  Great  and  his  successors).”  But  that  the  Median  and  the 
Persian  are  not  two,  but  one  and  the  same  kingdom,  appears 
from  the  fact  that  the  Medes  and  Persians  are  always  united, 
both  in  this  book  and  elsewhere.  It  was  announced  to  Bel- 
shazzar (5  : 28),  “ Thy  kingdom  is  divided,  and  given  to  the 
Medes  and  Persians.”  Under  Darius  the  Mede  the  law  is  that 
of  the  Medes  and  Persians  (6:8,  12,  15).  The  ram  with  the 
two  horns  in  the  vision  of  ch.  8 represents  (v.  20)  the  kings 
of  Media  and  Persia.  So  under  Ahasuerus  (Xerxes)  it  is  Persia 
and  Media  (Esth.  1:3,  14,  18),  the  Persians  and  the  Medes 
(1  : 19).  And  in  the  Behistun  inscription  of  Darius  Hystaspes 
we  find  repeatedly  the  same  combination,  Persia  and  Media, 
the  Persian  and  Median  army.  The  same  thing  appears  from 
the  nature  of  the  case.  The  Median  was  not  overturned  by 
the  Persian  kingdom,  as  the  Babylonian  by  the  Persian  and  the 
Persian  by  the  Grecian  ; but  there  was  simply  a change  in 
the  reigning  monarch  by  peaceful  legitimate  succession.  The 
four  heads  of  the  third  beast  (7  : 6)  indicate  the  fourfold 
division  of  the  third  monarchy,  which  was  true  of  the  Grecian 
kingdom  (see  8 : 8,  22),  but  inapplicable  to  the  Persian. 

If,  now,  the  Medo-Persian  is  but  one  kingdom,  the  second, 
and  the  Grecian  the  third,  then  the  fourth  kingdom  must  be 
the  Roman — which  best  suits  the  description,  and  which  is  the 
interpretation  that  has  been  put  upon  it  from  the  beginning. 
This-  delineation  of  the  character  and  conquests  of  the  Roman 
empire,  the  erection  of  Messiah’s  kingdom  while  it  still  lasted, 
its  subsequent  weakness  and  subdivision,  and  the  arising  of  a 
great  persecuting  power  out  of  it,  are  predictions  which  were 
manifestly  fulfilled  long  after  the  time  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes, 
and  which  require  the  assumption  of  a divine  supernatural  fore- 
sight, even  though  the  book  were  written  at  as  late  a period  as 
that  to  which  Dr.  Kuenen  himself  assigns  it  ; not  to  speak  of 
the  further  prophecy  of  the  seventy  weeks  (9  : 24-27),  fulfilled 
in  the  ministry  and  vicarious  death  of  Jesus  Christ  at  the  pre- 
dicted time,  and  the  subsequent  destruction  of  Jerusalem.  Can 
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such  evidence  of  inspiration  coexist  with  imposture  ? Can  pre- 
dictions such  as  these,  the  reality  of  which  even  the  most  ad- 
vanced critical  hypothesis  fails  to  set  aside,  be  joined  in  the 
same  production  with  pretended  predictions  which  are  not 
really  such,  which  are  not  genuine  utterances  of  the  prophet 
from  whom  they  claim  to  be,  but  falsely  issued  in  his  name  after 
the  events  had  come  to  pass?  This  prediction  that  the  Grecian 
empire  would  be  succeeded  by  the  Roman  further  shows  that 
Daniel  did  not  expect  the  resurrection  and  final  judgment  to 
follow  immediately  after  the  deliverance  from  the  persecutions 
of  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  and  thus  corrects  the  false  inferences 
drawn  from  the  transition  in  12  : 1,  2.  Moreover,  if  the  book 
of  Daniel  were  a spurious  production,  first  written  and  pub- 
lished 165  B.C.,  and  contained  the  extravagant  and  fanatical 
expectations  imputed  to  it  by  Dr.  Kuenen  respecting  the  mirac- 
ulous death  of  Antiochus  in  Palestine,  to  be  followed  at  once 
by  the  coming  of  the  Messiah  and  the  resurrection — expecta- 
tions which  were  falsified  by  the  event  within  two  years — must 
it  not  have  been  discredited  at  once  ? How  could  it  ever  have 
gained  credit  as  the  genuine  work  of  a true  prophet  of  God, 
who  lived  nearly  four  centuries  before  ? and  especially  how 
could  it  have  attained  such  speedy  and  acknowledged  influence 
that  the  book  of  Maccabees,  in  recording  the  history  of  these 
times,  adopts  its  very  language  and  borrows  its  forms  of  ex- 
pression ? 

In  regard  to  the  judgments  predicted  upon  Israel,  Dr. 
Kuenen  is  at  great  pains  to  represent  the  prophets  as  at  vari- 
ance with  one  another  and  with  the  facts  of  the  case  ; and  the 
methods  which  he  employs  are  as  extraordinary  as  the  results 
at  which  he  arrives.  He  alleges  that  neither  Hosea  nor  Amos 
“ expect  the  destruction  of  the  kingdom  of  Judah,”  though 
they  clearly  intimate  that  it  shall  be  destroyed  (Hos.  I : II  ; 
8:14;  Amos  2:5;  9:11);  and  this  is  besides  a subject 
foreign  to  their  theme,  in  which  silence  cannot  with  any  pro- 
priety be  construed  as  a denial.  Amos  predicts  the  captivity 
of  the  ten  tribes,  but  Dr.  Kuenen  cavils  because  he  does  not 
explicitly  mention  the  Assyrians,  nor  state  how  long  it  would 
be  before  the  exile,  and  because  he  exhorts  the  people  to  re- 
pentance ; from  which  the  inference  is  drawn  that  he  could  not 
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have  foreseen  that  they  would  remain  obdurate,  and  that  the 
judgments  which  he  threatens  would  really  be  inflicted.  He 
endeavors  to  show  that  Hosea  is  vacillating  and  self-contradic- 
tory, and  finally  confesses  that  he  “ does  not  contradict  himself, 
if  we  regard  his  intention  more  than  the  words  he  employs.” 

Micah  3:12  predicts  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  which 
was  accomplished  by  the  Chaldeans.  Isaiah  predicts  that  it 
shall  be  spared  in  the  invasion  of  Sennacherib.1  And  this  is 
gravely  represented  as  a contradiction,  though,  to  make  it  out, 
Micali’s  comment  on  his  own  words  (4:10),  “ thou  shalt  go 
even  to  Babylon,”  must  be  eliminated  from  the  text,  and 
Isaiah’s  prediction  of  the  Babylonish  captivity  (39  : 6)  is 
oracularly  pronounced  to  be  spurious. 

Isaiah  predicts  (7  : 7,  8)  that  within  threescore  and  five  years 
Ephraim  shall  be  broken  that  it  be  not  a people,  and  (v.  16) 
that  this  process  of  extinction  shall  be  begun  by  the  desola- 
tion of  the  land  of  Ephraim  before  a child  could  reach  that  age 
at  which  it  could  know  to  refuse  the  evil  and  choose  the  good. 
To  Dr.  Kuenen’s  mind  these  two  passages  contradict  one 
another,  though  both  are  in  exact  accordance  with  the  event — 
the  one  fulfilled  by  Tiglath-pileser,  the  other  by  Esarhaddon. 
Of  the  latter  he  rids  himself  in  the  easiest  manner  possible  by 


1 Of  course  Dr.  Kuenen  makes  the  most  that  he  can  out  of  the  chrono- 
logical difficulty  which  Assyrian  scholars  pretty  unanimously  agree  to  find  in 
Isa.  36:1  and  the  parallel  passage  2 Kings  18:13.  While  the  testimony 
of  the  monuments  confi  ms  the  statements  of  these  chapters  in  the  most 
remarkable  manner,  and  even  in  minute  particulars,  it  would  appear  that 
Sargon  was  still  King  of  Assyria  in  Hezekiah’s  fourteenth  year,  and  that  the 
invasion  of  Sennacherib  very  probably  did  not  take  place  till  thirteen  years 
later.  “ It  is  impossible,”  he  says,  p.  288,  “ to  imagine  that  we  have  here  an 
error  of  a copyist  ; but  how  then  can  a blunder  so  remarkable  have  originated 
with  regard  to  such  an  important  fact  ?”  His  solution  is  that  an  expedition  of 
Sargon  has  been  confounded  with  that  of  Sennacherib,  and  this  mingling  of  two 
separate  events,  which  awakens  a suspicion  of  other  inaccuracies,  betrays  a 
writer  long  posterior  to  the  occurrences  themselves.  In  his  opinion  this 
narrative  was  not  written  by  Isaiah  himself,  but  has  been  adopted  into  the 
volume  of  his  prophecies  from  the  books  of  Kings.  Consequently,  "in  ils 
present  form,"  it  “ is  about  a hundred  and  fifty  years  later  than  the  events  which 
it  records”  (p.  2S7). 

Refreshing  as  it  is  to  find  Dr.  Kuenen  thus  playing  the  unaccustomed  rile 
of  an  assertor  of  the  accuracy  of  the  received  text,  we  cannot  help  thinking 
that,  if  the  conclusions  of  Assyriologists  be  correct  in  this  instance,  the 
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assuming  an  interpolation.  Allow  him  to  expunge  what  he 
pleases,  and  to  put  his  own  meaning  on  what  he  suffers  to  re- 
main, and  he  need  not  find  it  difficult  to  prove  or  disprove  any 
thing  he  likes. 

Isaiah  further  predicts  (7  : 15,  16)  that  Judah  should  be  re- 
lieved from  the  present  invasion  by  Syria  and  Ephraim  within 
three  or  four  years  ; that  butter  and  honey,  the  subsistence  of  a 
ravaged  country,  should  not  be  eaten  beyond  that  time.  Dr. 
Kuenen  refers  it  to  a subject  that  it  has  nothing  in  the  world  to 
do  with,  and  makes  it  mean  that  the  invasion  by  Assyria  and 
Egypt  spoken  of  in  the  subsequent  verses  of  the  chapter  should 
occur  within  this  brief  interval.  And  then  he  triumphantly  ex- 
claims (p.  169)  : “ But  it  did  not  take  place.  In  the  reign  of 
Ahaz,  and  also  during  the  first  half  of  the  reign  of  Hezekiah, 
Judah  continued  to  be  exempt  from  an  Assyrian  invasion.” 

Jeremiah’s  prediction,  steadfastly  adhered  to  from  the  be- 
ginning to  the  end  of  his  ministry,  of  the  overthrow  of  Jerusa- 
lem and  the  exile  of  the  people,  was  confessedly  fulfilled.  But 
Dr.  Kuenen  tries  to  break  its  force  by  alleging  that  other 
prophets  took  a contrary  view.  Habakkuk’s  brief  prophecy  is 
wholly  occupied  with  the  judgment  upon  the  Chaldeans  ; we 
cannot  accordingly  expect  in  it  a statement  of  what  shall  befall 

readiest  mode  of  reconciliation  is  to  assume  an  error  in  the  number,  and  to 
suppose  that  “ fourteenth”  has  been  wrongly  substituted  for  “twenty-seventh.” 
It  would  not  be  difficult  to  account  for  such  a mistaken  attempt  at  correction 
on  the  part  of  transcribers.  Hezekiah’s  sickness  (Isa.  3S  : 5 ; comp.  2 Kings 
18  : 2)  occurred  in  the  fourteenth  year  of  his  reign.  Hastily  assuming  the 
order  of  narration  to  be  the  order  of  time,  and  inferring  a closer  chronologi- 
cal juxtaposition  from  the  general  expression  “ in  those  days”  (Isa.  38  : l)  than 
the  terms  really  require,  transcribers  may  have  judged  that  consistency  de- 
manded the  number  “fourteenth”  in  36:1,  and  have  made  the  requisite 
emendation.  But  now  if  chaps.  38,  39  really  precede  36,  37  by  thirteen 
years — and  that  they  are  prior  in  order  of  time  appears  from  38  : 6 — then  a con- 
vincing argument  thence  arises  that  these  chapters  are  original  in  Isaiah  and 
borrowed  thence  in  Kings.  This  inversion  of  the  chronological  order  is 
unaccountable  in  Kings  ; while  in  Isaiah  the  whole  structure  of  the  book 
demands  it.  The  entire  preceding  section  of  the  book  of  Isaiah  consists  of 
prophecies  relating  to  the  Assyrian  invasion,  and  is  first  completed  by  the 
narrative  of  its  actual  occurrence.  Then  the  sickness  of  Hezekiah,  followed  by 
the  King  of  Babylon’s  message  and  the  prediction  of  the  captivity  in  Babylon 
(39  : 5-7).  begins  a new  section,  containing  prophecies  relating  to  that  event 
and  the  deliverance  from  it. 
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Jerusalem,  and  yet  even  here  see  I : 5-10.  Upon  this  book 
Dr.  Kuenen  makes  the  following  most  extraordinary  comment  : 
“ In  vain  do  we  attempt  to  thrust  in  the  fall  of  Jerusalem  any- 
where into  his  prophecies.  Habakkuk  has  not  even  a faint  pre- 
sentiment of  it  ; or  rather  he  denies  distinctly  that  such  a catas- 
trophe should  be  admitted  into  Jahveh’s  purposes.”  Joel  of 
the  preceding  period,  and  Zechariah  (chap.  12-14)  from  the 
period  after  the  exile,  are  dislocated  from  their  true  position, 
affirmed  on  the  most  precarious  critical  grounds  to  be  Jeremiah’s 
contemporaries,  their  language  applied  to  a matter  of  which  they 
are  not  treating,  and  they  are  thus  made  to  declare  that,  con- 
trary to  the  allegations  of  Jeremiah,  the  land  would  not  be  in- 
vaded by  the  Chaldeans,  or  that  the  Lord  would  visibly  interfere 
at  the  moment  of  the  capture  of  the  city.  And  to  cap  the 
climax,  the  false  prophet  Hananiah  (Jer.  28)  is  bolstered  up  by 
being  placed  in  such  company,  and  represented  as  declaring  in 
the  name  of  Jehovah,  with  as  much  right  to  be  considered  his 
messenger  as  Jeremiah,  directly  the  opposite  of  what  the  latter 
asserted.  And  on  this  showing  it  is  affirmed  that  we  have  here 
prophet  against  prophet  ! 

As  for  “ the  predictions  which  have  reference  to  the  restora- 
tion of  Israel,”  Dr.  Kuenen  affirms,  and  he  italicizes  his  affirma- 
tion, not  one  of  them  has  beat  realized."  We  admit,  without 
a moment’s  hesitation,  that  if  these  predictions  are  to  be  under- 
stood solely  in  a national  and  local  sense,  they  have  never  yet  been 
accomplished  in  any  thing  like  their  full  extent  of  meaning.  But 
this  very  fact  creates  a presumption  against  such  a limitation. 
The  judgments  denounced  against  Israel  and  the  nations  have 
all  been  inflicted,  as  we  have  seen,  notwithstanding  Dr.  Kue- 
nen’s  contradiction.  And  it  would  be  strange  if  in  the  prom- 
ised blessings  there  is  no  correspondence  whatever  between  the 
prediction  and  the  reality  ; and  this  especially  as  there  was  in 
the  return  from  the  Babylonish  captivity  an  incipient  fulfilment 
of  these  promises  in  every  particular,  which,  as  Dr.  Kuenen  is 
himself  forward  to  assure  us,  the  subsequent  prophets  recog- 
nized as  “ the  beginning  of  the  realization”  of  them  (p.  194), 
and  which  they  accepted  as  the  pledge  of  their  full  and  final 
accomplishment.  There  was  a return  from  exile,  though  it  was 
partial,  not  total  ; and  there  was  no  such  vast  multiplication  of 
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the  people  as  had  been  promised.  There  was  an  end  of  the 
schism  and  of  all  hostility  between  Judah  and  Ephraim,  though 
no  complete  union  was  effected  of  these  two  branches  of  the 
covenant  people  in  one  body.  They  were  led  by  a prince  of  the 
house  of  David,  but  no  son  of  David  sat  as  king  upon  his 
father’s  throne  ; and  Israel  remained  subject  to  the  domination 
of  the  Gentiles  instead  of  themselves  ruling  the  world.  There 
was  not  the  full  return  of  the  people  to  God,  nor  the  abund- 
ant tokens  of  his  favor  which  were  promised  in  the  blissful 
future. 

Considered  as  the  first  stage  of  accomplishment,  the  resto- 
ration from  Babylon  might  well  be  reckoned,  as  was  done  by 
Zechariah  and  his  compeers,  as  an  earnest  of  more  to  come. 
But  in  itself  it  plainly  fell  far  below  the  prophetic  anticipations, 
and  cannot  be  regarded  as  a complete  and  satisfactory  fulfilment 
of  what  had  been  foretold  in  such  glowing  terms.  And  Dr. 
Kuenen  is  right  in  insisting  that  these  predictions  are  no  longer 
“ capable  of  being  realized,”  if  this  budding  fulfilment  has 
proved  abortive,  and  after  the  lapse  of  two  thousand  years 
there  has  not  only  been  no  further  progress  toward  fulfilment, 
but  these  imagined  tokens  of  it  have  themselves  been  falsified 
and  obliterated  by  the  complete  abolition  of  Israel’s  national 
existence  and  the  long  dispersion  of  ages.  To  urge,  as  the  only 
defence  that  can  be  made  on  behalf  of  these  predictions,  that 
whereas  they  ‘ ‘ are  not  realized  as  yet,  ’ ’ they  ‘ ‘ shall  be  realized 
some  time”  by  “ the  return  of  the  whole  of  Israel  to  their  native 
country  and  Israel’s  supremacy  over  the  nations  of  the  earth  in 
the  last  days,”  is  to  contradict  the  explanation  of  the  old 
prophecies  which  is  presented  in  the  Old  Testament  itself  ” (pp. 
186,  196). 

But  whatever  may  still  remain  to  be  developed  in  the  future 
and  in  whatever  form,  the  past  has  not  been  unproductive. 
The  promise  given  in  the  return  from  captivity  has  already  been 
succeeded  by  large  results.  The  remnant  of  Israel  has  become 
a vast  multitude.  The  Son  of  David  is  seated  upon  his  ever- 
lasting throne,  and  is  extending  his  conquests  among  the  na- 
tions ; and  the  blessings  of  his. reign  are  unfolding  themselves 
in  the  experience  of  mankind.  The  hope  of  Israel  is  realized  in 
Christ  and  the  Gospel.  All  the  prophetic  anticipations  of  com- 
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ing  good  for  Israel  and  the  world  were  linked  with  the  great 
Redeemer  and  King,  who  was  to  arise  from  David’s  line. 

Strangely  enough,  Dr.  Kuenen  goes  groping  through  the 
whole  Old  Testament,  and  absolutely  professes  his  inability  to 
find  any  prediction  of  a personal  and  individual  Messiah  there 
at  all.  “ The  word  ‘ Messiah  ’ is  not  used  in  the  Old  Testament 
in  any  one  instance , ” he  tells  us  in  emphatic  italics,  “ to  denote 
a descendant  of  David  who  shall  reign  over  Israel  restored  ” (p. 
202).  The  promise  to  our  first  parents  (Gen.  3:15)“  has  no 
connection”  with  this  subject  ; “ the  serpent  is — a serpent  and 
nothing  more”  (p.  3 77).  The  promise  to  Abraham  is  not  that 
all  families  of  the  earth  shall  be  blessed  in  him  or  in  his  seed, 
but  that  “ he  shall  be  so  prosperous,  his  posterity  shall  be  so 
numerous  and  fortunate,  that  nothing  better  or  higher  can  be 
imagined  than  the  enjoyment  of  what  he  or  his  race  possesses.” 
The  blessing  pronounced  upon  Judah  (Gen.  49  : 10)  is  not  of 
the  coming  of  Shiloh,  but  of  the  coming  to  Shiloh,  ” the  com- 
mon sanctuary.” 

Jeremiah  ‘‘  does  not  expect  one  single  king  of  David’s  family, 
but  an  unbroken  succession  of  Davidic  kings”  (p.  205).  The 
same  is  the  case  with  Ezekiel  (p.  209).  So,  too,  Micah  and 
Zechariah  (9-1 1)  : “ the  king  whom  they  announce  is  described 
as  one  of  the  children  of  men,  but  therefore  seems  also  of 
necessity  to  partake  of  mortality,  the  lot  of  them  all.”  Prob- 
ably in  Zechariah  1-8  “ the  man  whose  name  is  Branch  ” is 
“ regarded  also  by  him  as  the  first  of  an  unbroken  succession  of 
rulers  like  to  him.”  “ In  Isaiah  also  he  is  no  supernatural 
being.”  “ ‘ Mighty  God  ’ (Isa.  9 : 6),  viewed  in  itself,  might 
have  afforded  some  ground  for  the  conjecture  that  a super- 
natural ruler  was  present  to  the  mind  of  the  prophet  ; and  that 
the  more  because  the  same  name  is  employed  elsewhere  to 
denote  Jahveh  (10  : 21).  But  this  conjecture  is  not  confirmed  : 
all  the  other  features  point  to  a king  of  human  origin.”  “ It 
is  possible  that  Isaiah  attributed  an  endless  reign  to  the  king 
himself  whom  he  expected,”  but  his  meaning  more  probably  is 
“ that  nothing  shall  interrupt  the  regular  sucession  of  the  kings 
of  his  house.” 

In  Isaiah  40-66,  “ the  servant  of  Jehovah  ” is  commonly 
understood  by  believing  interpreters  to  denote  the  true  people 
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of  God,  including  and  culminating  in  the  Messiah,  who  was  to 
spring  from  the  midst  of  them,  and  with  whom  they  are  here 
associated  or  identified  in  their  mission,  character,  and  destiny, 
in  humiliation  and  in  glory.  This  simple  and  obvious  interpre- 
tation is  demanded  by  the  reference  : 3)  to  “ the  sure 
mercies  of  David  it  explains  what  Dr.  Kuenen  admits  to  be 
“ undeniable,  that  the  servant  of  Jahveh  is  sometimes  described 
as  if  he  were  one  individual  it  also  explains  how  he  can  have 
a work  to  do  for  Israel  as  well  as  for  the  nations,  and  how  his 
sufferings  can  be  unmerited  and  vicarious  ; and  it  brings  Isaiah 
into  harmony  with  himself  and  with  the  other  prophets.  But 
Dr.  Kuenen  prefers  to  find  here  a diversity  between  the  proph- 
ets : “ The  very  remarkable  phenomenon  presents  itself,  that 
the  expectations  concerning  the  dynasty  of  David  become  dis- 
joined from  their  proper  object  and  are  transferred  to  the 
whole  people”  (p.  220).  He  actually  adduces  the  apparent  con- 
flict between  the  death  and  burial  of  the  Servant  of  Jehovah  (Isa. 
53  : 8,  9),  and  his  prolonging  his  days  and  enjoying  a satisfy- 
ing reward  (vs.  10,  11),  in  proof  that  “the  particulars  which 
the  prophet  mentions  must  be  distributed  among  the  different 
persons  who  together  constitute  the  collective  number.”  And 
he  alleges  that  “ what  is  communicated  regarding  the  destiny 
of  ‘ the  servant  ’ does  not  admit  of  being  harmonized  with  the 
description  of  the  scion  of  David  given  by  Isaiah  and  Micah” 
(p.  223). 

The  Son  of  Man,  who  came  with  the  clouds  of  heaven  (Dan. 
7 : 13),  is  in  his  view  not  the  Messiah,  but  the  Israelitish  nation. 
And  Daniel’s  prophecy  of  the  seventy  weeks  (9  : 24  ff.)  has  noth- 
ing to  do  with  a Messiah  of  the  house  of  David.  The  author, 
who  is  assumed  to  have  lived  under  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  is 
simply  describing,  under  the  veil  of  prophecy,  what  had  already 
taken  place.  Jeremiah  25  : 1 1 , 12  ; 29  : 10,  had  assigned  the 
term  of  seventy  years  to  the  desolations  of  Jerusalem,  and  this 
had  been  strictly  fulfilled  according  to  Ezra  I : I ; 2 Chron. 
36  : 22.  But  this  imaginary  author  is  supposed  to  have  thought 
otherwise,  and  accordingly  to  have  conceived  that  Jeremiah 
must  have  meant,  not  ordinary,  but  sabbatical  years,  or  weeks 
of  years,  and  to  have  developed  in  vs.  24-27,  his  conception  of 
that  prophecy  and  his  adjustment  of  it  to  what  had  taken  place 
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down  to  his  own  day.  “ The  going  forth  of  the  commandment 
to  restore  and  to  build  Jerusalem,”  which  is  (v.  25)  the  starting- 
point  of  the  seventy  weeks,  is  alleged  to  be  Jeremiah’s  prophecy 
already  referred  to,  though  this  relate  to  an  entirely  different 
matter  from  the  building  of  Jerusalem — viz.,  the  period  of 
Babylon’s  domination  and  of  Israel’s  subjection  and  captivity. 
From  this  prophecy  in  the  fourth  year  of  Jehoiakim  until  “ an 
anointed  prince,”  who  is  not  the  Jewish  Messiah,  but  Cyrus,  is 
declared  to  be  seven  weeks,”  or  49  years  ; though  in  actual 
fact,  and  according  to  the  biblical  reckoning,  it  was  70  years  (a 
computation  which  is  implied  even  in  Dan.  9 : 2),  the  discrep- 
ancy being  laid  to  the  account  of  ignorance  in  the  writer. 
After  sixty-two  weeks  more,  or  434  years,  “ Messiah  is  cut 
off,”  not  the  Jewish  Messiah,  nor  Cyrus  as  before,  but  the  high- 
priest  Onias.  In  reality  Onias  was  murdered  365  years  after 
the  first  of  Cyrus,  leaving  an  error  of  69  years  to  be  accounted 
for  as  the  preceding.  This  is  further  aggravated  in  the  present 
instance  by  the  allegation  made  in  a different  connection,  that 
the  writer  knew  of  no  Persian  king  later  than  Xerxes,  and 
that  he  imagined  him  to  be  the  antagonist  of  Alexander.  The 
deficit  is  thus  swelled  to  200  years,  and  it  becomes  necessary  to 
assume  that  he  assigned  362  years  instead  of  162  to  the  empire 
of  Alexander  and  his  Syrian  successors  preceding  the  death  of 
Onias.  And  this  enormous  blunder  is  committed  in  a period 
with  the  details  of  whose  history  he  shows  such  familiarity  in 
chap.  II,  that  mainly  on  this  ground  the  book  is  pronounced 
spurious  and  its  date  fixed  during  the  persecutions  of 
Antiochus  ! And  all  this  to  escape  the  plain  reference  of  the 
prophecy  to  the  advent  of  the  Messiah.  Can  any  one  be  so 
blind  as  he  who  is  determined  not  to  see  ? 

Two  things  remain  to  be  accounted  for  after  this  total  abstrac- 
tion from  the  Old  Testament  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Messiah, 
and  especially  the  disappearance  in  the  latest  prophets  of  any 
expectation  even  of  a revival  of  the  dynasty  of  David.  One  is 
that  prophecies  which  are  so  destitute  of  any  reference  to  the 
Messiah  should  ever  have  given  rise  to  the  expectation  of  his 
coming.  Another  is  that  they  all  admit  of  such  ready  applica- 
tion to  Jesus  Christ. 

Dr.  Kuenen  objects  that  to  find  in  Christianity  the  fulfil- 
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ment  of  the  prophecies  respecting  Israel  is  to  “ spiritualize” 
them,  and  thus  give  them  another  than  their  real  meaning. 
We  reply,  on  the  contrary,  that  with  some  diversity  in  outward 
form  and  incidental  circumstances  there  is  nevertheless  the 
closest  adherence  to  the  essential  meaning  of  the  prophets. 
The  fact  is,  as  Dr.  Kuenen  states  it  (page  188),  with  the  view, 
not  of  recommending,  but  of  disparaging  the  current  opinion  on 
this  subject  : The  prophecies  of  the  Old  Testament  arc  “ more 
than  fulfilled , or  in  other  words,  the  reality  under  the  New 
Testament  dispensation  far  surpassed  the  expectations  under 
the  Old.”  J 

The  prophets  everywhere  recognize  and  insist  upon  the  dis- 
tinction between  the  outward  forms  of  the  Old  Testament  and 
their  inward  spiritual  meaning.  Isaiah  declares  (i  : n-20)  that 
it  is  not  "sacrifices  and  burnt-offerings,  oblations  and  incense, 
treading  God’s  courts,  new  moons  and  sabbaths,  feasts  and 
assemblies,  that  God  requires,  but_purity  of  heart  and  life,  and 
obedience  to  his  will.  When  now  he  speaks  (2  : 2-4)  of  the 
nations  hereafter  going  up  to  the  mountain  of  Jehovah,  to  the 
house  of  the  God  of  Jacob,  it  is  plain  that  the  external  act  of  pil- 
grimage to  that  locality  does  not  exhaust  his  thought  : it  is  in 
fact  a very  subordinate  part  of  it.  Its  only  value  or  meaning  to 
him  is  as  the  legitimate  mode  of  expressing  his  essential  idea 
that  these  nations  would  pay  their  worship  to  the  God  of  Israel,  • 
would  be  taught  by  him  of  his  . ways,  and  would  walk  in  his 
paths.  And  if  any  other  mode  of  doing  this  is  equally  legiti- 
mate and  acceptable  to  the  God  of  Israel,  who  will  say  that  it 
does  not  as  perfectly  meet  Isaiah’s  expectation  and  correspond 
to  his  thought  ? — especially  as  a figurative  character  is  given  to 
this  whole  representation  by  its  opening  words.  Dr.  Kuenen 
himself  says  (p.  247)  : “ The  prophet  maybe  understood  to  have 
meant  figuratively  what  he  says  about  the  exaltation  of  Zion  on 
the  top  of  the  mountains  but  he  adds,  “ On  the  other  hand, 
the  pilgrimage  to  the  temple  on  Zion  must  be  understood 
literally.  . . . We  should  deprive  the  prophecy  of  its 

meaning  and  force  if  we  attempted  to  explain  it  spiritually.” 
There  is  nothing  to  justify  this  assertion,  or  the  arbitrary  line 
here  drawn  between  what  is  figurative  and  what  is  literal,  un- 
less it  be  the  positive  air  with  which  it  is  done. 
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The  same  prophet,  or,  according  to  Dr.  Kuenen’s  critical 
hypothesis,  another  prophet  in  a later  age,  declares  (Isa. 
66  : 1-3)  that  heaven  is  Jehovah’s  throne  and  the  earth  his  foot- 
stool ; man  can  build  him  no  fitting  house  ; the  offering  of 
oxen  and  lambs  and  incense  is  a crime  and  an  abomination  to 
him,  except  as  joined  with  and  expressing  inward  piety  ; he 
regards  with  favor  only  him  that  is  humble  and  of  a contrite 
spirit,  and  trembleth  at  his  word.  He  then  adds  (ver.  23)  : 
“ And  it  shall  come  to  pass  that  from  one  new  moon  to  another, 
and  from  one  sabbath  to  another,  shall  all  flesh  come  to  worship 
before  me,  saith  Jehovah.”  Apart  from  the  physical  impossi- 
bility of  weekly  and  monthly  pilgrimages  from  all  parts  of  the 
earth,  even  if  this  be  limited  to  lands  then  known  ; apart  also 
from  the  fact  that  this  is  greatly  in  excess  of  the  requirements 
of  the  law,  which  enjoined  pilgrimages  to  the  sanctuary  but 
thrice  in  the  year,  at  the  annual  feasts — is  it  not  plain  that  the 
stress  is  laid  upon  yvorshfp  before  Jehovah?  The  sacred  sea- 
sons and  the  central  sanctuary  are  simply  referred  to  as  the 
authorized  place  and  times  of  acceptable  service.  If  the  same 
authority  which  had  hitherto  required  them  should  hereafter 
dispense  with  them,  of  what  account  would  they  be  in  the 
prophet’s  eyes?  It  is  to  ‘‘worship  in  spirit  and  in  truth” 
that  his  thought  was  directed,  and  not  to  worship  in  Jerusalem, 
k except  as  the  divinely  prescribed  place  of  a true  and  spiritual 
adoration. 

Jehovah’s  worship,  though  for  the  time  then  present  it  had 
a local  seat,  was  not,  in  the  judgment  of  the  prophets,  bound  to 
any  one  place  by  an  indissoluble  tie.  The  worship  of  their 
father  Abraham,  who  was  the  friend  of  God  (Isa.  41  : 8),  was  un- 
trammelled by  any  fixed  locality.  The  place  for  the  sanctuary 
was  “ the  place  that  Jehovah  should  choose”  (Deut.  12  : 5). 
Jeremiah  speaks  of  God’s  doing  to  Jerusalem  as  he  had  done  to 
Shiloh,  which  he  had  abandoned  (7  : 12-14  ; 26  : 6).  He  looks 
forward  to  a time  when  the  ark  of  the  covenant  should  not  be 
remembered  nor  missed  (3  : 16),  and  God’s  new  covenant  should 
be  written  in  their  hearts  (31  : 31).  Ezekiel  in  vision  saw  the 
glory  of  Jehovah  forsake  the  temple  and  the  city  (11  : 23),  and 
God  himself  promised  to  be  a sanctuary  to  his  exiled  people  in 
the  countries  where  they  shall  come  (v.  16). 
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And  yet  when  a prophet,  who  so  clearly  distinguishes  be- 
tween the  shell  and  the  kernel,  depicts  the  temple  and  the 
service  and  the  holy  land  of  the  future,  Dr.  Kuenen  insists  that 
this  must  all  be  literally  understood  because  of  its  “ copiousness 
and  entering  into  minute  details”  (p.  240).  And  the  life-diffus- 
ing stream  from  the  temple  (Ezek.  47),  which  forms  a part  of 
the  same  picture,  was  in  the  intention  of  the  prophet  “ an 
actual  stream,”  because  the  description  is  ‘‘so  exact  and 
detailed”  (p.  234),  though  the  corresponding  streams  spoken 
of  by  Joel  3 : 18  and  Zechariah  14  : 8 are  admitted  to  be  figur- 
ative. We  are  prepared  to  hear  him  say  next,  for  a like  reason, 
that  the  cherubim  so  minutely  described  (chap.  1)  were  actually 
existing  beings,  wheels  and  eyes  and  all ; and  the  eagles  of  chap. 

1 7 were  literal  eagles  ; and  the  women  of  chap.  23  literal  women  ; 
and  when  the  restoration  of  Sodom  and  her  daughters  is 
promised  (16  : 53-61),  the  prophet  expected  the  buried  city  of 
Sodom  to  be  brought  up  from  the  bottom  of  the  Dead  Sea  and 
restored  to  its  former  condition.  He  could  still  silence  all 
objections  by  the  same  plea  that  he  uses  now  (p.  242) : “ What 
we  should  almost  designate  as  fantastic  is  evidently  in  complete 
accordance  with  his  (Ezekiel’s)  ideals.” 

Dr.  Kuenen  himself  points  out  (p.  191)  the  close  connection 
between  the  ideas  of  the  return  of  Israel  to  Canaan  and  their 
conversion  to  God.  A return  to  Palestine  without  conversion 
to  God  would  not  be  what  was  in  the  prophets’  mind  and  heart. 
And  it  is  only  as  Palestine  was  Jehovah’s  land  that  returning 
to  it  had  any  religious  significance.  A return  to  God  and  the*) 
enjoyment  of  his  favor  and  blessing  is  the  essential  thought,  and 
Canaan  is  but  the  outward  form  in  which  that  favor  was  for 
the  time  concentrated. 

Moreover,  descent  from  the  patriarchs  is  not  with  the 
prophets  the  constituent  principle  of  the  people  of  God.  Par- 
ticipation in  the  blessings  promised  to  Israel  is  not  determined 
by  lineage  or  by  nationality,  but  bv  inward  character  and 
spiritual  relationship.  ‘‘Ye  are  not  my  people,”  said~~Hosea 
(1  : 9),  speakingln  the  name  of  Jehovah  to  the  ungodly  Israel- 
ites, ‘‘  and  I will  not  be  your  God.”  The  prophets  with  one 
voice  denounce  the  judgments  of  God  upon  the  sinners  in 
Israel.  The  wicked  mass  must  be  purged  away  ; they  have 
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no  part  nor  lot  in  the  good  things  to  come  ; it  is  only  the 
pure  remnant  that  are  left  for  whom  the  promises  are  made. 
Ezekiel  (u  : 15)  was  instructed  to  recognize  “ the  whole  house 
of  Israel”  in  the  exiles,  to  the  disregard  of  the  degenerate  in- 
habitants of  Jerusalem,  who  were  abandoned  of  God  and  given 
over  to  destruction.  And,  on  the  other  hand,  the  stranger  that 
hath  joined  himself  to  Jehovah  need  not  fear  separation  from 
the  Lord’s  people  (Isa.  56  : 3).  And  when  (Isa.  19  : 25) 
” Jehovah  of  hosts  shall  bless,  saying,  Blessed  be  Egypt  my 
people,  and  Assyria  the  work  of  my  hands,  and  Israel  mine  in- 
heritance,” what  has  become  of  national  distinctions?1  How 
can  even  Dr.  Kuenen,  with  any  consistency,  refuse  to  recognize 
in  Christianity  the  universal  worship  of  Jehovah  predicted  by 
the  prophets,  when  he  imputes  to  Malachi  such  an  excess  of 
liberalism  that  when  he  speaks  (Mai.  I : li)of  the  incense  offered 
to  Jehovah’s  name  in  everyplace,  “he  is  thinking  of  the  zeal 
and  sincerity  with  which  the  nations  served  their  gods  ; he, 
convinced  of  the  unity  of  Jahveh,  regards  their  worship  as  being 
properly  destined  and  intended  for  the  one  true  God.” 

We  have  not  adduced  the  authority  of  the  New  Testament, 
which  is  abundantly  and  decisively  given  upon  this  point,  be- 
cause this  has  no  weight  with  Dr.  Kuenen.  We  have  inter- 
preted the  meaning  of  the  prophets  in  this  matter  by  their  own 
utterances.  And  themselves  being  judges,  no  bar  is  interposed 
to  the  recognition  of  the  fulfilment  of  their  prophecies  by  the 
changes  which  have  taken  place  in  the  outward  forms  of  wor- 
ship, or  in  its  local  seat,  or  in  national  relations.  The  prophets 
may  not  have  been  aware  of  the  changes  which  Messiah’s  com- 
ing would  introduce.  There  were  wise  reasons  why  the  tempo- 
rary nature  of  the  Old  Testament  institutions  should  not  be 
prematurely  disclosed.  But  while  the  temporary  form,  in 
which  their  ideas  were  clothed,  has  been  stripped  away,  the 
ideas  abide  in  their  unchanging  reality  and  truth.  All  thatTvas 
^ essentiaPin  {he  prophets’  own  estimation,  and  much  more  and 
better  than  they  hoped  or  knew,  has  been  accomplished  in 
Christ  and  the  Gospel. 


1 See  the  passages  of  like  tenor  quoted  above,  p.  33,  and  numerous  others 

in  the  books  of  the  prophets. 
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We  have  now  examined  seriatim  every  prediction  classed  by 
Dr.  Kuenen  among  the  “ unfulfilled  prophecies,”  whether  relat- 
ing to  the  Gentiles  or  to  Israel.  We  believe  that  no  objection, 
great  or  small,  that  he  has  brought  against  them  has  escaped  at- 
tention. And  we  are  willing  to  submit  it  to  the  candid  reader 
whether  he  has  made  out  a case  in  any  (*pe  instance. 

Upon  this  flimsy  basis  rests  the  entire  argument  contained 
in  the  volume  which  we  are  examining,  every  thing  else  being 
subsidiary  and  supplemental.  The  remainder,  though  offering 
abundant  and  very  inviting  matter  for  comment,  must  be 
despatched  in  a very  few  sentences.  Dr.  Kuenen  seeks  to  rid 
himself  of  the  prophecies  which  he  confesses  to  have  been  ful- 
filled in  three  several  ways. 

1st.  By  appealing  to  the  non-fulfilment  of  others,  which  he 
claims  to  have  established  ; with  what  justice  we  have  already 
seen. 

2d.  By  the  legerdemain  of  modern  criticism,  which  peremp- 
torily waives  aside  any  witness  that  it  Ts  not  convenient  to 
hear,  and  which  is  ever  ready  to  suspect  the  genuineness  or 
the  accuracy  of  the  text  upon  grounds  which,  in  their  last 
analysis,  cover  an  assumption  of  the  very  point  to  be  proved — 
viz.,  that  prophecy  is  impossible. 

3d.  By  the  gratuitous  and  unfounded  allegation  of  bad  faith 
on  the  part  of  the  prophets  themselves.  He  distinctly  charges 
Jeremiah  and  Ezekiel  in  particular  with  having  modified  their 
predictions  after  the  event,  so  as  to  make  it  appear  that  they 
had  minutely  and  accurately  foretold  what  they  never  had 
foretold  at  all.  Thus  he  says,  in  regard  to  the  latter  prophet 
(pp.  328-330)  : “ The  passages  of  Ezekiel  explained  above  con- 
tain no  real  predictions.  Whatever  he  may  have  spoken  to  his 
fellow-exiles  in  the  years  preceding  the  destruction  of  Jerusa- 
lem, he  has  written  the  prophecies  which  we  now  possess  after 
that  catastrophe , without  troubling  himself  in  the  least  about 
literal  reproduction  of  his  oral  preaching.”  “ Though  it  may 
be  impossible  to  reconcile  such  a method  of  procedure  with 
our  notions  of  literary  good  faith,  yet  it  was  not  uncommon  in 
ancient  times,  and  specifically  in  Israel.”  “ They  are  not  real 
predictions,  but  historical  reminiscences  in  a prophetical  form, 
vaticinia  post  eventum .”  He  would  accordingly  have  us  suppose 
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that  these  prophets  falsely  claim  in  their  writings  to  have 
uttered  time  after  time  the  most  astonishing  predictions,  which 
met  in  every  case  a literal  and  precise  fulfilment  ; and  yet  their 
auditors,  who  must  have  known  the  falsity  of  this  claim,  at 
once  accepted  these  writings  and  handed  them  down  as  true 
prophecies  received  by  inspiration  from  the  mouth  of  God. 
We  confess  that  we  are  of  Dr.  Kuenen’s  own  opinion  with 
regard  to  this  expedient  of  his  (p.  328)  : “ Many  will  at  once  be 
inclined  to  reject  it  as — a subterfuge,  by  the  help  of  which  I 
try  to  escape  from  the  dogmatical  conclusions  to  which  the  lit- 
erally-fulfilled prophecies  of  Ezekiel  ought  to  have  led.”  And 
how  does  this  assertion,  that  Jeremiah  and  Ezekiel  altered  and 
retouched  their  predictions  to  make  them  correspond  with  the 
event,  comport  with  what  he  maintains  elsewhere,  that  both 
these  prophets  have  included  among  their  writings  predictions 
(o.g.,  respecting  Tyre  and  Egypt)  which  had  been  glaringly  and 
notoriously  falsified  in  their  own  day,  and  that  Ezekiel  admits 
it  without  being  in  the  least  disturbed  thereby  (p.  no)  ? 

The  accounts  given  of  the  prophets  in  the  historical  books 
are  swept  away  in  the  most  summary  and  relentless  manner. 
He  admits  (p.  401)  that  the  predictions  of  ” the  prophets  of  the 
historical  books  extend  far  beyond  their  political  horizon,  are 
characterized  by  definiteness  and  accuracy,  enter  into  the  more 
minute  particulars,  and  are  all,  without  distinction,  strictly  ful- 
filled.” But  the  narratives  containing  them  are  in  his  esteem 
utterly  untrustworthy.  “ They  are,  in  the  first  place , a reflection 
and  striking  representation  of  the  religious  belief  of  their 
authors,  and  only  in  the  second  place  art  they  testimonies  regard- 
ing the  historical  reality.  This  reality  is  nowhere  to  be  found 
perfectly  pure  and  unmixed  in  these  narratives,  in  so  far  as  they 
are  any  thing  more  than  dry  chronicles  ; it  is  always,  though  in 
a greater  or  less  degree,  colored  by  the  subjective  conviction  of 
the  narrator.”  “ The  representation  given  of  the  prophets  and 
prophecy  in  the  historical  narratives  of  the  Old  Testament  is  no 
testimony  regarding,  but  is  itself  one  of  the  fruits  of  the  real 
Israclitish  prophecy"  (p.  436).  “ While  the  prophetical  histo- 

rians sketched  the  past  of  Israel,  they  not  only  felt  themselves 
compelled  to  labor  for  the  religious  education  of  Israel,  but  they 
thought  themselves  also  justified  in  making  their  description  of 
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Israel's  fortunes  subordinate  and  subservient  to  that  object. 
The  considerations  which  would  restrain  us  from  treating  his- 
tory in  such  a manner,  or* would  impede  us  in  doing  so,  had  for 
them  no  existence”  (p.  443).  In  other  words,  Israelitish  history  is 
a pious  fraud,  concocted  by  the  prophets  from  first  to  last,  and 
this  in  spite  of  the  exalted  respect  which  lie  professes  for  their 
character  and  work  ! — and  nothing  whatever  in  it  is  to  be  credited 
but  just  what  the  critics  tell  us  may  be  credited.  Here  is  in  a 
nutshell  the  principle  and  the  method  of  all  Dr.  Kuenen’s  criti- 
cal processes  and  results.  He  blows  his  subjective  soap-bubble 
to  whatever  size  he  may  fancy,  and  dances  it  before  his  readers 
in  its  variegated  beauty  and  apparent  solidity  and  readiness  to 
burst. 

It  does  not  embarrass  Dr.  Kuenen  in  the  slightest  degree 
that  the  New  Testament  throughout  “ ascribes  divine  fore- 
knowledge to  the  Israelitish  prophets.”  He  very  naively  says 
(p.  448):  ‘‘  Its  judgment  concerning  the  origin  and  nature  of 
the  prophetical  expectations,  and  concerning  their  relation  to 
the  historical  reality,  may  be  regarded  as  diametrically  opposed 
to  ours.”  His  elaborate  attempt  to  show  that  the  New  Testa- 
ment writers  are  guilty  of  inaccuracies  and  mistakes  in  quoting 
from  the  Old  Testament,  and  that  they  misunderstand  and  mis- 
interpret it,  merely  proves  what  was  superfluously  clear  before- 
hand, that  their  conception  of  its  meaning  and  spirit  is  radically 
different  from  his.  Its  chief  value  consists  in  the  practical^ 
demonstration  which  it  affords,  that  they  who  reject  the  inspi- 
ration and  authority  of  the  Old  Testament,  or  any  part  of  it, 
must  by  inevitable  logical  necessity  reject  likewise  that  of  the 
New. 

Dr.  Kuenen  sees  in  prophecy  simply  a deduction  from  the 
prophets’  own  religious  convictions.  Jehovah’s  purposes  are 
inferred  by  them  from  their  thorough  persuasion  of  his  inflex- 
ible righteousness  and  his  sovereign  choice  of  Israel  to  be  his 
people  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  judgment  which  they  entertain 
of  Israel’s  existing  moral  state  or  the  character  and  conduct  of 
Gentile  nations  on  the  other.  Hence  “ the  prophetical  predic- 
tion of  the  future”  is,  as  he  states  it  (p.  359),  the  necessarily 
incorrect  conclusion  drawn  from  premises  which  themselves 
were  only  half  correct.  This  naturalistic  hypothesis  falls  with 
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the  failure  to  prove  the  non-accomplishment  of  the  predictions 
of  the  prophets.  If,  as  is  really  the  case,  what  they  have  fore- 
told has  unerringly  come  to  pass,  pfophecy  is  thereby  shown 
to  be  the  word,  not  of  him  who  knows  not  what  a day  may  bring 
forth,  but  of  Him  who  “ declareth  the  end  from  the  beginning.  ” 
It  is  the  word,  not  of  man,  but  of  God.  And  it  is  plainly  futile 
to  attempt  to  account  for  it  on  natural  principles — as,  for  ex- 
ample, that  Jeremiah’s  strong  faith  wrought  upon  the  exiles, 
and  their  faith  wrought  upon  Cyrus,  who  by  a lucky  chance 
appeared  just  at  the  right  time  and  became  the  conqueror  of 
Babylon  (p.  315),  and  thus  brought  about  the  return  from 
captivity  after  seventy  years  ; or  Isaiah  by  his  faith  persuaded 
Hezekiah  and  his  people  to  persevere  in  their  resistance  to  Sen- 
nacherib until  fortunately  the  plague  swept  off  his  army  (p. 
298).  On  this  principle  such  a chapter  of  accidents  would  be 
required  to  save  the  credit  of  the  prophets  as  would  involve 
that  very  supernatural  intervention  which  the  hypothesis  was  in- 
vented to  escape  ; and  that,  too,  in  a form  far  more  incredible 
than  the  simple  faith  of  ages,  that  “ prophecy  came  not  in  old 
time  by  the  will  of  man  ; but  holy  men  of  God  spake  as  they 
were  moved  by  the  Holy  Ghost.” 


Wm.  Henry  Green. 


